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EN had this world a beginning? 4 
There may be other worlds in the 
infinite ſpace as large as this, perhaps 2 
bigger, —and as numberleſs as are the ſtars ! f 
as numberleſs as are the grains of ſand co- N 
vering the ſea ſhore ! worlds upon worlds, 9 


heaps of worlds heaped ! | 9885 | | 20 05 


2 * 


This globe of earth and water upon 
which we trample, has received the tous  . i 


of an omnipotent hand. But when? 1 
| | A The 3 


(2) 
- The-eurious- -part- of -mankind would 
wiſh to know every thing. But thoſe 


things are alone worthy of attention, that 
* our preſent and * happineſs. 


This 1s the ſummit of all philoſopby, 
and ought to be the chief end of all our 
endeavours, This beſt of all enjoyments 
is within the reach of all ranks of men; 
the poor as well as the rich; and can only 
be ſecured by a pure and blameleſs, a good 
and virtuous life. 388 


When people of this character die, their 
wut are immediately received into the pre- 
ſence of God, there to enjoy endleſs and 
never fading pleaſures. On the other hand, 
when the wicked die, their ſouls are im- 


mediately ſent into a place of perpetual 


| puniſhment, proportioned to their guilt 


whilſt in this world, wall i in this ſtate of 
trial. | 


The 


ts) 


mutable laws, has enacted this future ſtate 
of rewards for the good, and puniſhments 
for the wicked. gk 


Whilſt a man preſerves his heart uncor- | 
rupted, and diſdains the doing of a dirty 


action, he bears the moſt exact reſem- 


blance to his Heavenly Maker that can be 


ſuppoſed ; and it is ſuch only that after 


death can be received into the preſence of 


God, there to enjoy the pleaſures of hea- 
ven,—pleaſures that far exceed any thing 
that we are now able to conceive or ima- 
gine. : Kc 

The Almighty Creator has eſtabliſhed 
the good order of this wo#d, with reſpect 
to light and darkneſs, heat and cold, the 
ſeaſons, &yc. by laws that are to ſubſiſt for 
a limited time. When this limited time 


expires, then cometh the laſt day, when 
the living and the dead muſt obey the ſum- 


/ 


mons of the Moſt High God, | 
Then 


The Almighty Creator, by his divine im- 


* 
/ 


14) 


Then will all the dead bodies of men, 
x women, and children, ſince the. creation, 
though wholly mouldered into their origi- 

nal duſt, —whether lying in the land, or in 

the waters — whether eaten of worms, 
devoured by vultures, or ſwallowed by 
fithes—hatever has been the caſe ; all, 
all, muſt appear, and once more bear about 

his or her immortal ſoul, which was ſepa- 
rated from the body at death, and had al- 
ready receiyed i its doom before the awful 
tribunal of Heaven, 


CHAP, 


birth may be dated in or nearly 
about the 29th year of the Em- 


| dener Auguſtus. The ifland now known 
by the name of Great Britain is the place 
of my nativity, My father was one of 


the Druids. The event has ſhewn that 
he could ſometimes penetrate into futurity; 
for the moment I entered upon the theatre 
of this world, he named me Darus, be- 
cauſe he then, he ſaid, foreſaw the long du- 
ration of my life, and the nn ſtabi- 
ws of my doarine. 2 


4 "i was yet young, when led by curioſity, 
I went one day to look at a veſſel riding 


at anchor on the north fide of the river 
Bodotria. The crew. inveigled me on 
board, and the ſame day ſer fail, and car- 

ried 


i , * 9 * 
. * 
a8 
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(6) 
ried me out to ſea, I found myſelf on 


board a Roman galley, employed i in ſur- 
veying the Britiſh, coaſt, 


5 blueiſh kind of cloud in the north 
eaſt, darting forth a moſt peircing cold, 
threatened a ſtorm, The wind roſe by de- 
grees to ſuch a pitch, and blew with ſuch 
terrible violence, that we were every mi- 
nute at the point of being overwhelmed 
between the waves, which were now ſhow-. 
ing their lofty heads as high as our mizen, 
and frequently broke on us with ſuch 
fury, as threatened to ſwallow us at a 
mouthful! When dark night came on, no- 
thing was to be ſeen or heard but the roar- 
ing of the ſea, and the horrors of imme- 

diate death. 


Next day I was glad to have an inter- 
view, even by ſigns with the ſtrangers on 
board. Being introduced into the cabbin, 
how great was my ſurpriſe at ſeeing a fe- 
male acquaintance, by name Liza, a native 

of 


[TS] 


of Cornwall, beſides a few more captives 
of her ſex! I was wrong in my conjec- 
WF cure, when I ſuppoſed the girls had been 
W fcized for the purpoſes of thoſe on board: 
it was not ſo. The Romans were in uſe, 
at this time, to fetch the greateſt beauties 
they could find in the remoter provinces, 
to the ſeat of empire, whither we were 

now bound. | e 


There was on board, along with the 
gentlemen employed in ſurveying the coaſt, 
the celebrated Seneca, then a young man 
about my own age, who obſerving the 
pregnancy of my wit, reſolved to be at 
ſome pains to improve me in the Latin lan- 
guage; and a tedious paſſage of about 
eighty days to Cadiz gave me an opportu- 
nity of making no ſmall progreſs under ſo 
great a maſter. Here it was that Seneca 
took his leave. He was not only tired of 
the ſea, but wanted very much to viſit his 
native city, Corduba, in his way to Rome: 
At parting, he ſtrictly enjoined me to calf 
for him upon we arrival! at this latter city. N 
CHAP, 


AVING laidinat Cadiz a ſtock of freſh 

water, and other proviſions, we ſet 
ſail for Italy: But, before we got between 
the pillars of Hercules, w we were overtaken. 
with a very high wind, which drove us to- 
wards the fortunate iſlands. Here we were 
involved in a profound calm. This of it- 
ſelf was trifling ; but the veſſel ſprung, a 

leak that threatened to ſink us before we 
could reach the land. 


4 
of 


We ſtepped into a long-boat as the only 
means left to ſave our lives. But this laſt 
_ reſource was rendered ſtill a dangerous one 
from the imprudence of the crew, who 
inſiſted upon taking in all their parcels, 
There. was. twenty of us in all; twelve 
| men,, 


(9) 
men, two boys, and ſix young women; 
We were at leaſt two miles from land, 


We had but juſt put off from the wreck 
when our captain cried out, that in his late 
hurry he had left behind hima bag of money; 
ſo he ordered the men at the oars to put back 

for it. Captain Scaevolas' former tyranny 
was now remembered: The ſailors refuſed 
to obey; they exclaimed with one voice 
that life was ſweeter than money. A ſcuf- 
fle enſued between the captain and one of 
the men, which ended in overturning the 
boar. | | 


Now it was that ſome got up and rode 
on the baggage—ſome on the boat's keel 
—others fell a graſping the waves—and 
every one ſeemed to be preſhng gry for 
life upon any terms. 


As for myſelf, I made ſhift to ſwim to 
the ſhore, where I ſtood a good while long- 


ing for my companions. I obſerved at 
B la 1 
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laſt 5 like one of the cheſts dri- 


ving with the tide; and, upon its coming 


a little nearer, I was agreeably ſurpriſed to 
ſee one of the girls driving after it. This 
proved to be Liza, to whoſe aſſiſtance 1 
immediately flew, and carried her to the 
ſhore. She appeared to be nearly dead. 
However, I deſpaired not of her recovery. 


I forthwith carried her to a bed of hay, 
well toaſted with the ſun. Here ſhe lay 
ſome time ſpeechleſs, and almoſt motion- 


leſs. My endeavours to recover her were 


not employed in vain, It was with the 


higheſt joy that I perceived the odoriferous 


| herbs conſpire with the warm earth, the 


heat of the ſun, and the ſalubrity of the | 
air, in reſtoring her ſtrength, and at the, 


| fame time in repairing my enfeebled or- 
gans. As ſoon as ſhe could ſpeak, ſhe re- 
lated to me the particulars of her eſcape ; 


how a ſailor faſtened her to the cheſt with 
a rope, and was bringing the whole along 


with him, until ſome accident forced him 
to 125 his gripe. 


CHAP. 


E were not yet certain if the iNand 
Was peopled, for we had ſeen 
none of if human race. It was our good 
fortune to find a ſmall ſtock of bread in 
the cheſt, which, though ſadly ſocked in 
the ſea-water, eat very well when dried 
before the ſun. We. had ſeveral” kinds of 
fruit for the gathering; and there was a 
rivulet of fine ſoft water juſt 1 50 . 


The ſpot 1 fixed upon ; for our repoſe was 
ſurrounded with a great variety of trees 
and ſhrubbery, intermixed with an agree- 
able negligence, perfumed with the ſweeteſt 
odours, and reſounded with the mingled 
melody of the ſinging birds of heaven. 
But what gave the greateſt luſtre to theſe 
rural beauties was the charms of my fair 

wn : * com- 


4 28) #--» 
companion, who began to ſhine with all 
the glitter of innocence, The graces of her 
perſon, though unknown to herſelf, were 
all powerful with me. She bore ſo exqui- 

fitely the colouring of modeſty, that it 
| ſeemed treaſon to touch her. We cloſed 
the day with a ſolemn engagement to live 
as man and wife the reſt of our lives. 


The marriage-treaty being thus agreed 
to, we fell down, and thanked God for all 
his mercies, and particularly for qur late 
deliverance from the dangers of the ſea ; 
and, having implored his bleſſing and ſup- 
port in all future times, we betook our- 

ſelves to reſt, | Et 


CHAP. 


LITTLE r the nag of the 
ſun, we were alarmed with the noiſe 
of huntſmen bruſhing through the woods. 
One of their dogs came and yelped at us. 
We were prefently inveſted by the whole 
gang, amounting ro about fifteen per- 
ſons. 


I endeavoured, by ſigns, to point out to 
them the loſs of our ſhip. But this 
they underſtood already, They had even 
been ſtripping the dead bodies caſt on the 
ſhore. One of them had on his ſhoulders 


our late Captain's fine cloke. They formed 
& themſelves into a circle around us, as if 
they meant to plunder the living as well as 
the dead. They were going to be a little 
rude to my wife, when very happily the 
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our cheſt to his houſe, which was about five 


foll ow. 


fond to ſee the ſtrangers, came and queſ- 
tioned us, in the language of the Britons, 


woman was no ſmall pleaſure to us. 


r 


ceareſſed each other a good while, with e- 


and could not enough admire the provi- 
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maſter of the gang, by name Aſdrubal, 
ſept in, and interpoſed his authority. 


Aſdrubal commanded his ſlaves to carry 
miles diſtant; then taking my wife by the 
hand, he led her dong, and deſired me to 


We were but juſt arrived at Afdrubal's 
houſe, when his Lady, by name Cornelia, 


as to our adventures. This was our native 
ſpeech ; and our meeting with a country» 


Cornelia ſeemed equally pleaſed : But, 
how great was her joy, when, upon a little 
farther inquiry, ſhe found out my wife 
Liza to be her own ſiſter ! Hereupon they = 


very mark of the moſt ſincere aſſection, 


dence 


en) 


W dence of God 3 in determining the fate of 
= poor mortals ! | 


We were now carried into the parlour, 
and kindly entertained with the beſt things 
in the houſe,  Aſdrubal, my brother-1n- 
law, was great grandſon of Hamilcar the 
Carthaginian, who made this iſland the 
place of his retreat at the deſtruction of 
Carthage by the Romans. Here Aſdrubal 
had a fine eſtate, abounding witf the moſt 
delicious wines and fruits; and having 
within his own poſſeſſion every thing ne- 
ceſſary for life, he gave over ſome years 
ago all foreign traffic. His laſt voyage was 
to Britain, where, in the province of Corn- 
wal, he fell in with his wife Cornelia, by 
whom he had ſome fine children. He had 
two ſiſters who lived in the houſe with us, 
as did likewiſe his clerk Mago. 


Aſdrubal furniſhed me with clothes, as 


did Cornelia her ſiſter, after the mode of 
the iſland. 
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61609 
It might be thought that our harmony in 
this retirement muſt be undiſturbed, there 


being no cauſe for diſcord but ſuch as we 


ourſelves might occaſion, Such however, 
is the nature of the preſent world) There is 
no perfect happineſs to be found in it, nei- 
ther in retirement, nor in the buſtle of public 
buſineſs, But, as the Almighty Creator in- 
tended none of his creatures to be miſe- 
rable, we ſee the neceſſity of expeQing 
perfect happineſs only in the world to 
come, for which we muſt be careful whilſt 
it is in our power to prepare ourſelves, 


Shut up, as we were, in a ſmall iſland, 


we were no ways deficient in modes of en- 
tertainment. Muſic and hunting were the 
moſt rational. Dice, and games of chance, 


often ſoured the family, We held frequent 
conſorts upon a riſing piece of ground, 
wholly overſhadowed with the ſpreading 
branches of the beautiful evergreen. Here 
the Ladies aſſiſted with their ſinging ; - as 

* 


( 7 ) 
did Aſdrubal, and certain of his ſlaves, with 
their flutes, hautboys, harps, &c. 


Methinks I fill hear them warbling the 
ſofteſt airs, and making the neighbouring 
hills reſound with the melody 90 their ſweet 
notes! 


Mean time, domeſtic diſcord made its 
entry into our once peaceful habitation, and 
proved a powerful bitter to counteract the 
ſweetneſs of the muſic. Cornelia had na- 
turally a gay chearful temper; and the ar- 
rival of her ſiſter, after deſpairing of ever 
ſeeing any of her kinsfolks, gave no ſmall 
addition to her ſpirits, Addreſſing much 

of her diſcourſe to my wife, and rather 
more of it to myſelf, her huſband Aſdrubal 
began to take great offence ; for he had a 
truly jealous, choleric, revengeful Cartha- 


ginian temper, ; 


Mago the clerk knew well how to avail 
himſelf of the preſent opportunity, in or- 
der to diſgrace me in the opinion of my 
| C | brother- 


(a8 3 


brother-in-law. He watched all his airg 
and motions ; by ſeaſonable hints and whiſ- 
perings kept up his doubts ; and, by loſing 

no chance of heaping freſh fuel, he held 
his maſter's paſſions in a ſtate of inceſſant 
burning. His deſign was to turn me out 
of the houſe ; for he dreaded that I might 
one day come to ſupplant him as to the 
clerkſhip. In his project to diſcard me, he 
was greatly aſſiſted by Aſdrubal's two fiſ- | 
ters, Minae and Clypaea, whole hatred a- 
gainſt the ſtrangers daily increaſed, 


It was Aſdrubal's cuſtom to harbour ma- 
lice and ill- nature till it ſwelled to ſome 
height, and then he diſcharged it in furious 
ſqualls. The more he tyrannized over his 
wife, the more ſhe triumphed over his 
weakneſs. He tried in vain, by the force 
0K argument, to reduce her high and lofty 
ſpirits. At laſt, he uſed open and violent 
attacks, which ſerved only to excite horror 
and contempt. His harſh behaviour over- 
whelmed her in the end, and gradually 

ſunk her into a ſtate of deep melancholy. 
„ 


(9) 


* 


CHAP VI. 


A FTER al}, Aſdrubal had à great ſhare 
of benevolerice and goodneſs of 
heart. We muſt not condemn him till we 
have ſeen a fair ſtate of his caſe; Whiſper-. . 
ing only does ſometimes go a great way to 
make a man very uneaſy, if not mad, eſpe- 
cially when a woman is in the caſe, 


Mago had addreſs enough to improve 
Cornelia's artleſs innocence into a erime; 
but we ſhall preſently ſee himſelf fall into 
the ſnare he had been contriving for ano- 
ther. | | 
79 01.6 1 

Aſdrubal's greateſt weakneſs was à mu- 
tability of temper, which, immediately af- 
ter an accommodation, replunged him into 
deeper ſcrapes, Prejudices took growth in 


his 


( => ) 


his brain as in a fertile ſoil, without any o- 
ther culture than a few touches of Mago's 
| helliſh tongue. Nor is there ever wanting 
abundance of medlers ro propagate an in- 
creaſe of ſuch pernicious fruit. 


How great was my furpriſe, when or- 
dered one morning to leave the houſe, a- 
long with my wife and Cornelia, without 
knowing any reaſon, on my part, for ſuch 
treatment! Aſdrubal had prepared a boat 
to convey us to a neighbouring iſland, the 
place of our baniſhment, Such was our 

doom 


Mago himſelf was as much concerned at 
Cornelia's departure as I could be; for it 
ſeems he had taken a liking to her perſon, 
and was jealous of me on two accounts. 
Mago began to expoſtulate with his maſter, 
and had ſufficient art. and addreſs to make | 
him counteract the order, 


Being 


21 


Being thus reſettled in the family, we 
had once more the enjoyment of a pro- 
found tranquility ; which however laſted 

i 3 | 
only a few days, when Cornelia and her 
huſband had a freſh bickering about ſome 


trifle, 


Our deſtiny ſeemed now to be denoun- 
ced, without hopes of pardon, when all of 
a ſudden affairs aſſumed a new and unex- 
pected aſpect. Aſdrubal ſtepping into his 
wine - cellar, detected Mago! in cloſe conver- 
ſation with his wife Cornelia. Jealouſy 

took the alarm, Mago was diſcarded in- 
ſtantly, few people knowing the cauſe. 


CHAP, 
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Cc H A p. VII. 


 SDRUBAL's eyes were now opened, 
and he had ſufficient decernment to 
ſee through Mago's vile inſinuations. His 
prejudices againſt me ſoon died away, for 
want of freſh fewel. He now received me 


into the number of his friends; named me 


his clerk and ſecretary, and made me ſhare 
in all his moſt important deliberations, 


He ſent me one day with his boat to a 


” neighbouring iſland upon ſome buſineſs. 


A ſudden guſt of wind got up while at ſea; 
and, owing to careleſſneſs in the manage- 
ment of the fails, the boat was overſet. 


Hereupon I exerted myſelf to the utmoſt, 


and got upon the boat's keel, where I held 
faſt, till a Roman galley, obſerving my diſ- 
aſter, came quickly to my relief, I begged 

| 5 of 


1 23.) 


of the commander to give me a caſt to the 
iſland where my wife and friends lived ; 
but, being now on his way for Italy, and 
the wind favourable, he pretended not to 
underſtand me, | 


My next landing was at Oftia, from 
whence I walked on foot to Rome, where 
I hoped to meet with my good friend Se- 
neca. | | 


1 
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SHALL never forget the horrible ſpec- 
tacle that firſt preſented itſelf upon my 
entering the gates of the world's metropo- 
lis. I ſaw the rabble of Rome dragging 
ihe dead body of a once great perſonage 
from one ſtreet to another; and this 
they continued for days together, till there 
was not a limb entire to caſt into the 8 


ber! This was Sejanus, prime miniſter to 


the Emperor Tiberius, who a few days be- 
fore ruled the empire with abſolute ſway; 
was courted, and even adored by the very 
people who now delight in inſulting his 
mangled corpſe. 


Having thus ſeen him caſt into the Ti- 
ber, one's curioſity is awaked to trace ſo 
extraordinary a perſon through the various 

1 ſteps 


(2) 
ſteps by which he moun ted that eminence 
from whence he had ſo wretched a fall. 


Sejanus was born at Vulſinii in Hetru- 
ria, In his youth he is ſaid to have ſub» 
jected himſelf for hire to a famous epicure, 
Apicius, who, having reduced his immenſe 
fortune to ten millions of ſmall ſeſterces, 
_ choſe rather to kill, himſelf than any ways 
retrench the | uſual expences of his table, 
where every day was ſerved up the tongues 
of peacocks and nightingales, with all the 
variety that could be gathered in the fo» 
reſts, ſeas, and rivers. 


- .  Sejanus was, in the beginning of Tibe- 
rius' reign, put in the joint command of the 
praetorian guards with Strabo his father, 
who held that office in the reign of Au- 
guſtus. Strabo was ſoon after ſent out go- 
vernour of Egypt; and the ſon was ho- 

noured with the ſole command of the 
guards. He was in his perſon tall, {trang, 

and handſome ; his mind vigorous; and 
highly tinctured with ambition: Modeſty, 
. D good- 
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good-nature, and affability, ſhone conſpi- 
cuouſly in his general deportment. By 
wearing, for the moſt part, a maſk of this 
beautiful dye, he kept hid a long time a ſe- 
ries of the moſt diabolical practices. The 
Emperor was ſo taken with his agreeable 
manner, his outward politeneſs, which even 
| ſeemed natural, that he took delight in 
heaping honours upon him, He not only 

advanced him to the higheſt poſts, but gave 
him the diſpoſal of all places of any conſe- 
quence, civil and military, throughout the 
empire. In ſhort, he came at laſt to repoſe 
in Sejanus the whole management of the 
government, | 


Thus far in his Sovereign's good graces, 
he deſpiſed the notion of remaining any 
longer a ſubject, His ambition aimed at 
the ſovereignty : But to attain his object 
he muſt wade through the blood of Tibe- 
rius, his ſon Druſus, and the reſt of the 
Imperial family; otherwiſe he juſtly dread- 
ed that he might fit upon a throne of 


thorns, 7 
CHAP. 
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N order to have a glance at the Impe- 
Trial family, we muſt look back a little, 


During the civil wars that followed, upon 
the death of Julius Caeſar, Claudius Nero, 


2a zealous republican, was forced, upon the 


Fall of his party, to take flight with his 


wife Livia, then big with child, and carry- 


ing their ſon Tiberius, the preſent Empe- 


ror, then a helpleſs boy, in her arms, 


Auguſtus, meeting them in this condi- 
tion, took them priſoners. Their captivity 
was none of the hardeſt, Auguſtus was 
ſo charmed with Livia's perſon and con- 


verſation, that he divorced his wife, and 


married her, Claudius not daring to op- 
poſe a man who then commanded half the 
| world, 
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| world. Livia was delivered of her ſon, 
Druſus, ſoon after, 


It was natural enough for Livia to have 
a kindneſs for her two ſons, Tiberius and 
Druſus ; but it was cruel in her to employ 
ſecret agents to deſtroy her new huſband's 
grand. children. She had the addreſs to 
make him adopt her ſon Tiberius for his 
| ſucceſſor ; and by the ſame ſettlement was 
adopted Germanicus, the ſon of Druſus, 
and his deſcendants, 21 thoſe of Tibe- 


rius. 


Livia did not think it ſafe to ſtop here; 
for, as Auguſtus was returning from Na- 
ples, where he had been for the recovery 
of his health, ſhe is ſuppoſed to have given 
him poiſoned figs to eat, of which he died 
at Nola-on 1 his way to Rome. 


Such was the end of the famous Auguſ- 
lus, having reigned from the battle of Ac- 
tium forty-three years. He died in the 
ſeventy- 
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ſeventy- ſixth year of his age, had a firan» 
ger for his ſucceſſor; and his own —_— 


was nearly exterminated, 


Tiberius was firſt married to: Vipſania 
Agrippina, by whom: he had his ſon Dru- 
ſus. While ſhe was big with another child, 
Auguſtus cauſed him to divorce her, in or- 
der to marry his daughter Julia, the widow- 
of Agrippa, and mother of the before men- 
tioned unfortunate grand- children. Julia, 
upon her marriage with Tiberius, began 
afreſh the ſcandalous practiſes ſhe had car- 
ried on in the time of her former' huſband, 
which ſo provoked her father- Auguſtus; 
that he baniſhed her to Rhegium, on the 
Streights of Sicily, where ſhe was allowed 
a ſmall penſion for her ſupport, But now | 
her father being dead, Tiberius ſent orderg 
to confine her to a cloſe nn with 
out food. 

Behold the daughter of the greateſt mo- 
narch in the world breathing her laſt thro? 

mere 
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mere want, and that by the cruel orders of 


her own huſband, who filled __ father's 
throne. 


Tiberius likewiſe dire&ed his fury againſt 
her gallants, whom the clemency of Au- 
guſtus had ſpared, Of theſe, the moſt re- 
markable was Sempronius Gracchus, ' who 
had been baniſhed by Auguſtus to the iſland 
Cercina, where he was now ſurpriſed and 
killed by a party ſent e y for that 


purpoſe. 


Livia had no great conſolation in her 
ſon, for whoſe advancement ſhe had gone 
ſuch lengths. Nay, he took every oppor- 
tunity to mortify her, and could not bear 
the thoughts of owing the ſovereignty of 
the world to a woman. 


CHAP. 


E ſee two obſtacles to the views of 
VV Scjanus in the perſons of Tiberius, 
and his ſon Druſus. There were no leſs 
difficulties to be ſurmounted in the family 
of the Emperor's nephew Germanicus, 
which was very numerous. Germanicus 
was the darling of the Roman people, as 
his father Druſus, who died a young man, 
had been before him. He reſtored the 
German affairs, to which the overthrow of 
Varus had given a terrible blow; and was 
ſo beloved by the ſoldiery that they fre- 
quently preſſed him to take the empire at 
their hands. But he was at the point of 
killing himſelf, rather than have it ſo much 
as ſaid that he liſtened to ſuch treaſonable 
offers: For ſuch he conſidered them whilſt 
his uncle Tiberius and couſin Druſus lived. 
The 


1 
The affection of the army, and the high 
regard ſhown to Germanicus by all ranks 


of people, proved fatal to him, The Em- 
peror could not bear to ſee ſuch marks of 
favour heaped upon his nephew: But he 
diſſembled his fears till he could rid _ 
ſelf 8 Hi of ſo PR a w_—_ 


PIR this end he gave kim the command 
in Aſia, under colour of doing him honour, 
with power to accommodate the differences 
that had ariſen amongſt the Aſiatic princes. 
But he appointed for his colleague one Piſo, 
a a man of a reſtleſs, proud, arrogant temper, 
and who was attended by his wife Plancina, 
a favourite of Livia, a woman of intole- 
rable pride; and- well verſed in the arts-of 


poiſoning. N 9 re 


The chief part Piſo acted in this expe- 
dition was to gain the love of the ſoldiery 


buy his largeſſes, for he was immenſely rich, 


and to thwart, plague, and affront; the good 
natured Germanicus in every thing. The 
? | part 
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part Plancina took was to ſeize every fa- 


vourable moment to adminiſter the fatal . 


doſe, in which at laſt ſhe ſucceeded. 


Such was the fate of Germanicus in the 
thirty-fourth year of his age. He was a 
great orator and an accompliſhed general. 
His affability, and the natural ſweetneſs of 
his temper, made him every where regret- 
ted, even amongſt his very enemies. The 
people of Antioch, where he died, in the 
firſt tranſports of their grief, threw ſtones 
at their temples, overturned their altars, 
and caſt their houſehold gods out of doors. 
They compared him to Alexander the 

Great, as to the gracefulneſs of his perſon, - 
the nobility of his deſcent, his many vie- 
tories, his age, and the circumſtances of his 


death. 


At Rome they did not content themſelves 
with merely bewailing his loſs: They cal- 
led loudly for juſtice againſt Piſo and his 
wife; nor was it ſafe for Tiberius to take 

E. their 
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their part. He therefore difſembled as 
uſual, but took care, in the courſe of Piſo's 
trial, to cauſe him be deſpatched, in caſe he 
ſhould blab a ſecret. As for Plancina, ſhe 
was tried, but acquitted for the preſent, 
However, ſhe fell tragically ſoon after, 
upon another occaſion. 


_ Germanicus was the grandſon of Octa- 
via the ſiſter of Auguſtus, and Mark An- 
thony, whoſe daughter Antonia was mar- 
ried to the Emperor's brother Druſus, and 
bore to him, beſides our ſo much regretted 
hero, Livilla, who was married to the Em- 
peror's ſon Druſus, her couſin, and Clau- 
dius, who was afterwards Emperor. 


Germanicus was married to Agrippina, 
the daughter of the above unhappy Julia, 
and her firſt huſband Agrippa, by whom 
he had nine children. But of theſe, only 
ſix ſurvived him: Nero, Druſus, and Caiug 
Caligula, who was afterwards Emperor; 


+ 00 1 
and three daughters, Agrippina the mother 
of the Emperor Nero, Druſilla, and Julia. 


SGauch was the Imperial family when 8e- 

janus thought of uſurping the empire, In 
the furious ſtarts of his wild ambition, he 
determined to cut all off, root and branch. 
As for the children of Germanicus, he al- 
moſt conſidered them as ſo many victims 
already ſlain; ſo eaſy was it for him to re- 
kindle the Emperor's jealouſy of that po- 
pular family, by placing ſpies on all their 
words and ions. 


But he had a powerful reaſon for begin- 
ning with the Emperor's ſon Druſus: He 
was continually complaining to his father 
of the intolerable pride and great authority 
of the favourite: How he, like a ſtranger 
or an impoſtor, was debarred from all ſhare 
in the adminiſtration; whilſt Sejanus ruled 
with abſolute ſway both the empire and the 
Emperor. Add to all this, Druſus was na- 


turally haughty, proud, revengeful, raſh, 
and 
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and regardleſs of what he ſaid or did. One n 
day, after ſome altercation, he gave Sejanus l 
| a ſlap on the face with his fiſt, 


Sejanus did not openly reſent this | groſs 
affront: He took a ſecret courſe, which 
| ſucceeded better: He artfully inſinuated 
| himſelf into the good graces of Livilla ; 
and, pretending to be in love with her per- 
ſon, he drew her into a criminal compli- 
ance. This firſt ſtep being over, he found 
it eaſy to bring her into another; and that 
was, to give her huſband Druſus a flow + 
working poiſon, and ſo get rid of him. 
The reward was to be Sejanus for a huſ- 
band, who, to convince her of his ſincerity, 
immediately divorced his wife, Apicata al- 
though he had ſeveral children by her. 


Mean time Druſus fell ill, took to his 
bed, pined away, and died. The Emperor 
ſeemed no ways affected with the death of | 
his ſon; nor did he ſhew any great attach- 

- ment 
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ment to his two grandſons, of whom Livil- 
Ja was lately delivered at a birth. 


Sejanus having thus got rid of Druſus, 


made a formal application for leave to mar- 
ry his widow. The Emperor put him off 
from time to tjme with delays, and at laſt 
rejected his demand. At this the favourite 
was thunderſtruck; for he had never be- 
fore been thwarted in any of his demands. 


At this time ſatirical libels were ſpread 
through the city, expoſing the Emperor's 
character, which ſtung him to the quick. 
Sejanus, who made every conjuncture ſub- 
ſervient to his deſigns, laid hold of the pre- 
ſent to ſet off the charms of a country life. 
Tiberius was the more eaſily perſuaded to 
withdraw from Rome, as the preſence of 


his mother was become painful to him, as 
well as the clamours of an unſteady people. 
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he lied ten years thereafter, His attend- 
ants, beſide Sejanus, were -chiefly ſome 


liked. 


the favourite, whom he now conſidered as 


the Imperial villas near Terracina, its 
mouth broke down, and buried ſome of 


I 1 gave out, upon leaving 
the city, that he was only going into 
Campania for an airing ; but, in fact, he 
never returned to his metropolis, though 


Greek philoſophers, whoſe converſation he 


Soon after their departure, an accident 
happened which ſerved very much to 
heighten the Emperor's good opinion of 


a man wholly devoted to his ſafety. As 
they ſupped one night in a cave of one of 


the company, which ſpread ſuch conſter- 
nation 


* 
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1 amongſt the reſt, that they all fled, 
leaving the Emperor to ſhift for himſelf, 
except Sejanus, who, covering the Empe- 
ror's body with his own, and by that means 
defending him from the ſtones that fell 
from above, at the hazard of his own life, 
crept thus on all fours, and brought out his 
Sovereign ſafe, aud even unhurt. 

Tiberius hardly knew how to reward 
ſufficiently ſo notable a ſervice ; and the 
ambitious favourite improved this happy 
diſpoſition to the deſtruction of the family 
of the late Germanicus, which he nearly 
effected. 2 | 


The Emperor took up his refidenee in 
the iſland of Capreae, ſituated about three 
miles diſtant from the cape of Surrentum, 
an iſland almoſt every where ſurrounded 
with inacceſſible rocks. His mother Livia 
died ſoon after. She had hitherto been a 
kind of reſtraint upon her fon, But now 
he and his minion broke looſe like bears 

| | upon 
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upon every body any ways obnoxious to 
either. Re na 


Tiberius ſent letters to Rome full of bit. 
ter invectives againſt Agrippina and her ſon 
Nero, charging the latter with unnatural 

luſt, and the mother with an ungovernable 
temper, proud and dangerous looks. Theſe 
letters were intended to ſound the diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſenators with reſpect to the wife 
1 and children of the great Germanicus. 


The Fathers were ſtruck at their per- 
uſal; nor did the leading ones know how 
to conduct themſelves in a caſe ſo uncom- 
mon. Their recorder, Junius Ruſticus, was 
ſuppoſed to know the Emperor's intentions 

'the beſt, and therefore they reſolved to 
| abide by his opinion. But Junius, fearing 
the reſentment of a family that ſtood ſo 
near the ſucceſſion, wiſhed to put off the 
matter till they heard again from the Em- 
peror or his miniſter, which was agreed to. 


Mean 


1 
Mean time, a vein of ſatire and abuſe 
broke out againſt Sejanus, which ſo enraged 
him, that he wrote immediately to the ſe- 
nators, commanding them to proceed in- 


ſtantly againſt the perſons devoted to de- 
ſtruction. 


Hereupon they heſitated no longer: A- 
grippina was baniſhed to the iſland of Santa 
Maria, bewailing as ſhe went along her ſad 
fate, and venting bitter invectives againſt 
the Emperor and his minion. The centu- 
rion who conducted her, ſo far from pity- 
ing, ſtruck her often on the face, and put 
out one of her eyes. Her ſon Nero was 
baniſhed to the iſland of Ponza : And, by 
the ſame ſentence, her ſon Druſus was de- 
clared an enemy to the-ſtate, and confined 
to one of the loweſt apartments in the 
palace, PU 


Nero died ſoon after. An executioner 
being ſent to frighten him, he choſe rather 
to abſtain from food, than live in continual 

F 5 terror. 
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terror. His mother and brother Druſug 
died likewiſe very miſerably, and nearly 
about the ſame time. Druſus was ſo much 
neglected, that he was in a manner devour- 
ed by vermn. 


After the condemnation of Agrippina 
and her children, Sejanus became more for- 
midable, and was much more courted and 
reſpected than the Emperor himſelf. The 
Seuate decreed him many extraordinary 
honours: They ordained, that his birth- 
day ſhould be celebrated yearly ; that his 
ſtatues, which were placed in every quarter 
of the city, ſhould be adored ; and that 

vows and ſacrifices ſhould be offered for | 
his ſafety, &c. 
RR 

From Sejanus flowed all poſts and places. 
He had, one might ſay, the packing of the 
whole empire, and was juſt wrought up to 
ſuch a pitch, that he could at a word have 
overturned it, 


CHAP. 
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IB ER I US faw himſelf enſnared at 
laſt. He would not ſo ſoon have 
diſcerned his danger, had not Antonia, the 
mother of the late Germanicus, ſent him 
by the hands of her truſty ſervant Pallas, 
a written detail of the minion's wicked 


courſes, all tending to the ambitious project | 
he meant tn to "LI. 


rump eyes thus opened, he im- 
mediately beheld himſelf the mean captive, 
the devoted victim of a worthleſs favourite, 
who, like a ſnake long cheriſhed i in his bo- 
| ſom, was juſt ready to tear out his entrails. 
Here ſtands the maſter of the world in the 
little iſland of Capreae, beſet with the fpies 
and creatures of his perfidious miniſter, 
ready to ſtab him on the firſt ſignal ! whilſt 
the 


the miniſter is ruling every where with ab- 
ſolute ſway ; a miniſter who had already 


gone a great way in the deſtruction of the 
Imperial family, and was juſt ready to 
pluck out the root, after thus lopping off 
the branches 


What anxiety, anguiſh, and diſtreſs, does 
the Emperor feel upon this occaſion! But it 
was not now the time to fret, and look ſad. 
Tiberius weighs the matter coolly; and, 
inſtead of inſtantly breaking with Sejanus, 
he appears readier than ever to heap freſh 
honours upon him. Never did any man 
excel Tiberius in the art of diſſimulation; 
nor was it ever more neceſſary than in this 
critical juncture. 


Whilſt a variety of expedients were re- 
volving in his mind, whereby at once to 
free himſelf from the impending danger, 
he all at once comes to this: He takes Se- 
janus aſide, and tells him his intention of 
making him his colleague in the Conſul- 


o * 


ſhip 
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ſhip the enſuing year then juſt at hand: 
Then he ordered him forthwith to ſet out 
for Rome, to take poſſeſſion of his ne- 
dignity ;—ouders which Sejanus received 
with the higheſt inward op. 
Upon his arrival in Rome freſh honours 
were decreed to him; victims were ſlain 
before his ſtatues; perſons of all ranks 
came to congratulate him; the greateſt 
men in Rome were not aſhamed to court 

the favour of his ſlaves and freedmen. 
Here we ſhall leave ge fon a while; 
and take a view of. a new ſcene that began 
to open at Capreae, where the Emperor 
uſhered in a character, which equalled, if 
not ſurpaſſed, himſelf in diſſimulation: 
This was Caius Caligula, the only ſurviving 
ſon of Germanicus, to whom the moſt flat- 
tering proſpects opened, upon the depar- 
ture of Sejanus. Tiberius, not content 
with heaping honours upon him, declared 
his 
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his intention to adopt him for his ſucceſ« 
ſor, in preference to his own grandſon. 


The bulk of the people, and many of 
the Senators, were overjoyed at this news, 
which greatly contributed to revive the Em- 
peror's drooping ſpirits : For his treacher- 
ous miniſter viſibly ſunk in proportion! ag 

Caligula was raiſed. [0 


The young Prince lived with the Empe- 
ror at Capreae, and behaved himſelf in a 
manner ſo obliging, that Tiberius could not 
help careſſing him, if he even had not had 
a political purpoſe to ſerve by it. Howe- 
ver much Caligula deteſted the Emperor 
for the condemnation of his mother and 
brothers, he never appeared to be moved 
by it. Nay, he approved of every thing 
ſo dexteroully, that it even ſeemed natural. 


Caligula's great popularity terrified Seja- 
nus, who now looked back with regret up- 
on the many opportunities he had let flip, 
Still 
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Still he wiſhed to be recalled to Capreae, 
where he might ſeize the Emperor's per- 
ſon, and make a puſh for che empire. But 
Tiberius never would conſent to his return, 


pretending always that he was ſoon to be 
in Rome himſelf. | | 


Sejanus reſigned the faſces, before the 
conſular year expired, to Sextidius Catalli- 
nus; as did the Emperor, his colleague, to 
Maximus Regulus, 


CHAP, 
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N all the Emperor's letters to the Se- 
I nate, his growing coolneſs towards the 
favourite was too viſible to be miſtaken, 
In one of them, he ſeverely reproached the 

ſenators for daring to offer divine honours 
to any man whatever. This was levelled 
againſt Sejanus And the Emperor now 
' omitting the uſual] encomiums upon the fa- 
vourite, few of his wonted friends liked to 
be ſeen with him. Thoſe that ſtill ſtuck to 
him were not of the firſt quality, 


The Emperor ſtill, however, preſerved a 
kind of fair outſide : For ſometimes he 
would inſinuate that he deſigned to beſtow 
upon him the tribunitial power; at other 
times he complained of his conduct; and, 


upon the whole, uttered himſelf with ſuch 
am- 


TWI 
ambiguity,” as kept the falling miniſter in a 
_— nual me of Ne 


Hive in this manner prepared the 
way, the time was now arrived when Ti- 
berius thought fit to ſecure himſelf effec- 
tually from the deſigns of his ambitious 


favourite by his total ruin, He privately 
gives Macro, a man in whom he could 


truſt, the command of the praetorian 
guards; fends him to Rome with a letter 
to the Senate, having firſt ſhown him the 
contents, and taught 165 the part he was 
to act. | | 


Macro enters Rome late in the night; 
goes directly to the Conſul Regulus, the 
other Conſul being a friend to Sejanus; 
and; having produced his orders, concerts 
with Regulus as to the meaſures . to 
be taken nent Gy. 


Farly in the morning Regulus ſummon- 
ed the Senate to aſſemble in the palace. 
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As Sejanus was entering it, attended, ac- 


cording to cuſtom, with a detachment of 


the praetorian guards, he was deeply ſtruck 
at ſeeing Macro, and the more ſo as he 
brought him no letters from the Emperor. 
Macro, obſerving his confuſion, whiſpered 


in his ear that he had letters from the Em- 
peror, intreating the Senate to veſt him 


with the tribunitial power. Sejanus, up- 


lifted at this news, went directly in high 
ſpirits into the palace, and takes his place 


in the temple of Apollo. 


Macro, having thus put him into a good 
humour, went ſtreight to the praetorian 


ſoldiers and ſhowed them the Emperor's 
commiſſion, naming him to command them 


in the place of Sejanus And having aſ- 
ſured them that it was the Emperor's or- 
ders to give them a piece of money, he 
took poſſeſſion of his new poſt by ordering 


them back to their camp without the walls 
af the city; a camp that Sejanus had erec- 


ted for them ſome years before. 


CY 


Mean 


( -$t- 7} 
Mean time matters were ſo concerted, 
that Gracinus Laco, who commanded the 
vigiles, or city guards, flew with a detach- 
ment of his men to the gates of the temple, 
where the fathers were ſitting. Theſe were 
thought fitter for the preſent ſervice than 
Macro's new foldiers, who having long ſer- 
ved under Sejanus, and his father before 
him, would likely ſide with him __ any 
emergency. | 
Macro, on his part, quickly returned to 
the Senate, and, after putting the Emper- 
or's letter into the hands of Regulus the 
Conſul, he made haſte back to his camp, to 
are any diſturbances which might hap- 
pen there. 


Regulus ſtood up, and read aloud the 
Emperor's letter, which was very long, and 
wrote in ſome places with a meanneſs un- 
becoming a prince, —as when he begs of 
the ſenators that they would ſend one of 
the conſuls, with a convoy of ſoldiers, to 

| N conduct 
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conduct to Rome a poor old man forſaken 
| by all. But in other parts it was written 


with great addreſs, and in a ſtile equal tq 
his high rank. | 


After a long preamble about other affairs, 
there came out ſome complaints againſt Se- 


Janus, which were immediately cut ſhort 


by introducing things of no great account, 
Then followed other complaints, but with- 
out any ſeverity of expreſſion, 


All this time Sejanus liſtened with the 


utmoſt. attention, hoping every minute to 
hear that repeated which Macro had made 


him to expect, But how great were hig 
fears when he heard ſentence of death pro- 


nounced againſt two of his moſt intimate 


friends, who were in the ſecret of his am- 
bitious plot! He had not yet got the bet- 
ter of his fright, when he heard the fatal 


orders relating to himſelf; wherein the 


Emperor, in an angry tile, enjoined the 


fathers to ſecure his perſon, + | 
Hereupon 


> 53 ) 

Hereupon the whole temple reſounded 
with the moſt cutting invectives againſt 
the very man, upon whom a few minutes 
before they had been equally laviſh of their 
praiſes: For, hearing of his intended ad- 
vancement, they had been complimenting 
him and courting his favour. 


But now the ſcene is changed, The tri- 
bunes and praetors quitting their ſeats, 
came and ſurrounded him to prevent his 
eſcape. Some inſulred him out of hatred ; 


others through fear of being reckoned his 
friends, 


Though all the ſenators ſeemed to de- 
clare againſt him, yet, as he had many 
friends and connections amongſt them, the 
Conſul Regulus did not think it adviſeable 
to gather the ſuffrages of the whole aſſem- 
bly in order to his condemnation. He on- 
ly aſked the opinion of the impartial and 
unprejudiſed, who agreed with him that it 
was proper to caſt Sejanus into priſon, Up- 

on 


M7 
on which he conduQed him thither himſelf, 
attended by Gracinus Laco and all the ma- 
giſtrates. | 

The populace as they went along up- 
braided Sejanus with the many murders he 
had committed, and affronted him with 
bitter ſarcaſms upon his tribunitial power. 


\ * Unable to bear their inſults, he threw his 
robe over his head to cover his face; but 
his guards preſently uncovered him, and 
forced him to ſhow himſelf to the multi- 
tude, who were eager to ſee him humbled, 
and to tread upon the man who had fo 
long rode upon their necks. 


The mob in a ſudden tranſport flew to 
his ſtatues and daſhed them to pieces; thoſe 
very ſtatues which a few hours before they 
had adored, | 


0 


Year of The ſame day, it being the 17th of Oc- | 


tober, the Senate aſſembled the ſecond time 
. | in 


En 
in the temple of Concord, near the priſon, 
and pronounced ſentenee of death againſt 
Elius Sejanus, convicted of high treaſon ; 
not one daring to utter a ſingle word in his 
favour. 


This ſentence was that inſtant carried in- 
to execution, and the body expoſed on the 
Scalae Gemoniae, where being left to the 
people's fury, they dragged it for days to- 
gether through the ſtreets, as already men- 
tioned upon my arrival in Rome. TOR 71 


Tiberius was all this 4 under the moſt 
terrible fears about the ſueceſs of his enter- 
priſe at Rome. He got up to the top of a 
high rock, where he might learn, by fig- 
nals that were to be made to him, the fate 
of Sejanus. In caſe his project did not 
ſucceed, he had a fleet at readineſs to carry 
him to ſome of his moſt diſtant legions. + , 


CHAP. 
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HE death of Sejanus was followed 

by a general maſſacre of all his 
friends and relations. He left a ſon and 
daughter, whoſe tender years ſhould have 
ſpared them. But ſuch was the Emperor's 
unbridled rage againſt that unhappy fami- 
ly, that he preſſed 1 Senate to e 
| them. 4 | 


| The boy was ſenſible of his approaching 
fate. But the girl often aſked what they 
wanted with her? Why, ſays the child, if 
I have done a fault, whip me for it, and 
then let me go and play with other little 
girls like myſelf. The cries of innocence 
were not regarded. She and her brother 
were ſtrangled by the executioner, expo- 
ſed on the Scalae Gemoniae, and from 


thence 


Ca 


thence dragged with an iron hook to the 
Tiber! 


This moving ſpectacle ſo affected Api- 
cata their mother, whom Sejanus had di- 
vorced, in order to marry Livilla the wi- 
dow of Druſus, {that unable to ſurvive her 
dearly beloved children, ſhe ſat down, and 
whilſt ſhe wept bitterly, -ſhe employed the 
little time ſhe meant yet to live, in writ- 
ing a letter to Tiberius, informing him 
not only of the circumſtances of his ſon's 
death; but of every thing in full detail, 
which could any ways tend to diſtract and 


torture the tyrant's breaſt ; and having ſent 
off the letter ſhe killed herſelf, 


The Emperor had been of opinion, that 
his ſon's death was owing to his intempe- 
rance; but upon receiving Apicata's letter, 
his eyes were opened, and he reſolved, in 
the firſt tranſports of his rage, to ſacrifice 
every body to his reſentment, who had 


ever ** the leaſt mark of friendſhip 
W either 
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either to Sejanus or to Livilla. As for 
Livilla herſelf, he would have ſpared her 


on her mother Antonia's account, But 
the mother herſelf thought her daughter's 


erimes ſuch as deſerved no mercy. There- 


— 


fore ſhe was ſtarved to death. 


The tyrant's fury fell even upon ſuch as 
thought themſelves moſt ſecure, It would 
be tedious to enumerate the yery names of 
the unhappy victimg. Amongſt a great many 


others I ſhall only mentian one; Aſinius 


Gallus, whoſe only crime was, his having 


married Vepſania Agrippina, the Emperor's | 


firſt. wife, whom Auguſtus made him di- 
vorce, to make way for the unfortunate 
Julia. ä 


Such horrors haunted the tyrant, eyen 
amongſt rocks hardly acceſſible, that he 
often fancied he ſaw the avenging furies 
coming to ſcourge him. Amidſt all his 
greatneſs, his unlimited power, and his 
numerous armies, he was in continual 

fear 


0984}. / 
fear of ſecret aſſaſſins, With all the pomp 

of empire, he was the moſt miſerable per= 
ſon in his dominions. ME 


Blind man ! not to fee that he only in- 
' creaſed his own troubles in proportion as 
he made others ſuffer, Not knowing how to 
turn himſelf for eaſe, he left his iſland, and, 
coming within ſight of the walls of Rome, 
| was ſeized with ſuch a terrible panic, that 
he flew back with great ſpeed ! Nor did he 
make any halt to ſpeak of till he came to 
the promontory of Miſenum, where he 
ſhut himſelf up in a houſe that formerly 
belonged to the famous Lucullus. 


Tiberius had naturally a good conſtitu- 
tion, and might have held out to an ad- 
vanced age, had he made himſelf the fa- 
ther and guardian of his people, and not 
their tyrant and butcher. He ſeldom or 
never taſted the delightful pleaſures that 
reſult from noble and generous actions; 


his were of the vicious kind, that ſhorten» 
| 2 
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ed his days. As if luſt and cruelty were 
linked together, he became infinitely more 
luſtful, and more cruel, while he reſided in 
the iſland Capreae, than ever he had been 
while in Rome. The effects of his cruelty 
were felt throughout the whole empire; 
thoſe of his luſt were confined to the 
court, al 24 @ | 


After the execution of Sejanus and his 
friends, ſo far from being reſtored to re- 
poſe, Tiberius was more jaded than ever 
in his mind. Ghoſts and ſpectres kaunted 
him in his ſlumbers, —and the blood of 
great numbers of innocent people, baſely 
ſacrificed to vile informers, kept inceſſantly 


pouring like a torrent upon his enervated 


mind, thus making ſecret efforts to re- 
bound with a vengeance upon this man of 
blood. | KT. 


3 His ungrateful behaviour to his mother 
Livia, to whom he owed his crown, could 
not but fit heavy on his mind; for he kill 
| - ed 
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ed her with grief. Add to all this, he had 
a bodily diſtemper, which he concealed a 
long time from his phyſicians, and when 
he diſcloſed it to them, refuſed to take any 


7 of -their medicines or aſſiſtance. 


His body and mind thus inveſted at one 
and the ſame time, it was generally believ- 
ed, that he had not ſtrength to hold out 
the conflict much longer. Another thing 
that greatly perplexed bim, was, the nam- 
ing of a ſucceſſor, He began to hate Ca- 
ligula, whom he formerly careſſed to ſerve 
a turn. He took a liking to Gemellus his 
grandſon, whom he once thought ſuppoſi- 
titious. But Caligula was the favourite of 


youth unequal to the weight of the go- 
vernment, 

The Emperor conſidering all circum- 
ſtances, thought fit to leave the ſucceſſion 
to fate, Weakly and much reduced, he 
one 


the people, and in the prime of life, The 
ſurviving twin brother Gemellus was a 


( 62 ) 


one day fell into a ſwoon, and was given 
out for dead. 


HFHereupon Caligula tan out of the pa- 
lace, and preſented himſelf to the ſoldiers 
that were in the way, and a croud of peo- 
ple that were gathered together to congra- 
tulate his acceſſion to the empire. But his 
joy was in a moment changed into feat 
and trembling ! Word was brought him 
that the Emperor was recovered from the 
fit, and wanted ſomething to eat and 
drink, | 


It was Caligula's good fortune that he 
had a friend in Macro, or he would have 
been deſpatched ere this time. This tool 
in the deſtruction of Sejanus, his children, 
his connections, and many more, nevet 
blunted—kept always a ſharp edge. This 
cruel man, having at preſent the care of 
the Emperor's perſon, cauſed the apartment 
to be cleared; and, the better to make his 
court to the riſing ſua, he falls to work, 

and 


( 
and ſmothers the ſetting one under a great 


load of clothes, pretending it Was HOO 
him warm. \ | 


Such was the death of Tiberius, on the 


twenty-fourth day of March, in the ſeven- 765. 


Vear of 
Rome 


ty-eight year of his age, having reigned, 


from the death of Auguſtus, twenty - two 


years and ſome months. Caius Caligula, 
his ſucceſſor, cauſed immediately the dead 


body to be carried from Cape Miſenum to 


Rome, where it Was burnt with the uſual 


ſolemnity. 


= We: 


CAIUS CALIGULA, 


— 


Cc H A. P, XV, 


"THE death of Tiberius, and acceſſion 

of Caligula, redoubled the people's 
pleaſure, inſomuch that they were quite | 
tranſported, Victims were flain—the ſe- 
nators racked their invention in ſearch of 
honours for their new Prince; and all 
ranks of men ſeemed happy to ſee a ſon of 
the great Germanicus at the helm. 


Caligula, on his part, anſwered their ex- 
pectations during the firſt eight months of 
his reign. He ſuppreſſed informers ; ſet 
at liberty all ſtate priſoners ; gave ſuch as 
had been baniſhed in the late reign leave to 
return 


. 
teturn home, and did many other acts of 
beneficence, which greatly heightened him 
in the people's eſteem, _ | 


The new Emperor went in perſon to the 
iflands of Santa Maria and Ponza, and 
there, with great reverence, gathered the 
bones and aſhes of his mother, and brother 
Nero, brought them to Rome, and with ex- 
traordinary pomp depoſited them in the 
mauſoleum of Auguſtus, ig 


Falling dangerouſly ill, multitudes of 
people came every day crouding about the 
palace, inquiring after his health, and be- 
moaning his misfortune; and his recovery 
was followed with the moſt pompous de- 
monſtrations of joy. 


What poor mort-ſighted creatures are 
men? They did not ſee that Caligula was 
ſaved for a time to be their ſcourge.” Either 
his brain was diſordered by his late malady, 

I or 
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or he now threw off the ai: and ſhewed 
himſelf in his natural colours. 


His fury fell firſt upon Gemellus the 
twin, who was now about ſeventeen years 
of age. The moment before he made the 
youth kill himſelf, he embraced him ten- 
derly, declaring that his life was as dear to 
him as his own. 


His uncle Claudius too was in ſome dan- 
ger; but being a man of a harmleſs diſpo- 
ſition, and weak intellects, he ſaid he would 
keep him by e a buffoon or laughing- 
ſtock, 


At the exhibition of the public ſhews, 
there being a want of criminals to be caſt 
amongſt the wild beaſts, and devoured as 
uſual, Caligula cauſed ſome of the ſpeQa- 
tors to be ſeized, and thrown amongſt 
them. At the ſame time, he cauſed ſtrict 
ſearch to be made through the city for all 


the old, infirm, blind, * indigent people 
that 


(6) 


that could be found ; part of whom he 
gave immediately as food for the wild 
beaſts; reſerving the reſt to be a meal of 
meat for them at another time declaring 
that he did this from a ſincere attachment 
to the public good, which he ſaid was 
greatly hurt by ſo many uſeleſs mouths. 


He had married, during the late reign, 
Junia, the daughter of Silanus. And now 
his father-in-law taking upon him to check 
this ſavage barbarity, got nothing for his 
- Pains but an expreſs order to kill himſelf, 


His grandmother Antonia, taking the 
like freedom, he went to her, and treated 

her ſo harſhly, as occaſioned her death. 

Macro, to whom he owed his lite, as 
well as his crown, taking it likewile into his 
head to check his career, and dictate to 
him, was, for his friendly interpoſition, 
facrificed, with his wife, and all his fami- 
ly, to the tyrant's vindictive rage. 


The 


j 
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The tyrant, in the midſt of his wild and 


barbarous purſuits, enjoyed little or no re- 


poſe. He ſpent a great part of the night 
ſitting upon his bed. Longing extremely 
for the day, he frequently roſe,” and wan- 
dered through the galleries of his palace, 


© When he chanced ta fall aſleep, he was 


tormented with frightful dreams. 


He was himſelf ſo ſenſible of the weak- 
neſs of his mind, that he ſometimes ex- 
preſſed a deſire to retire to ſome ſolitude, in 
order, if poſſible, to regain his reaſon; 


which ſeemed to be entirely loſt, He had 


been troubled, when a child, with the fall- 


ing ſickneſs ; and in his youth was ſubje& 


to fainting fits. However, he took too 


great a delight in ſporting with the lives of 


his people to think ſeriouſly of retiring, al- 


though he was himſelf ſenſible of the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch a meaſure for his recovery. 


One day, a victim being brought to the 
altar, and ready to be offered, he appeared 


un- 


0! 


if 


re 
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unexpectedly among the reſt in the habit 
of a prieſt ; and taking hold of the axe as 
if he meant to kill the heifer, he in a mo- 
ment changes his object. and with a furi- 
ous blow lays the prieſt dead at his feet. 


One night, at ſupper, he burſt into a 
loud fit of laughter; and one of the con- 
ſuls ſitting juſt bye, begging, with great re- 
ſpe, to know the cauſe of his mirth ? 
Why, ſays he, becauſe with the nod of my 
head I can have your throat cut. 


Calpurnius Piſo, marrying one Livia O- 
reſtilla, invited the Emperor-to the wed- 
ding, who, after the ſolemnity, cauſed the 
bride to be carried to the palace, where he 
married her himſelf, He divorced her a 
few days after; and then baniſhed both 
her and Piſo, for preſuming to live toge- 
ther, | 


His marriage with Caeſonla is ſtill more 
remarkable : She was neither beautiful nor 


young 


 L4»)J 
young—She was already the mother of 
four children by another huſband till a- 
live. He married her the very day ſhe 
was delivered of Julia, the youngeſt of her 
four children ; at the ſame time declaring 
himſelf to be the father of the child. 


To ſupply his wants, for he uſed to 
ſcatter his money by handfuls, he convert: 
ed his palace into a gambling-houſe, invi- 
ting to it all the rich and the affluent, with 
whoſe lives and eſtates he made equally 
free. | 


Caligula was'no longer a fit name. He 
ſet up for divine honours by the name of 
Jupiter. He erected a temple for his own 
worſhip; named prieſts for the ſervice of 
the new deity; and in this number was his 
horſe Incitatus. 


This favourite horſe he often invited to 
his table, fed him with gilt oats, and gave 
him for drink the moſt delicious wines, in 


cups 
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cups of gold. His ſtable was all of marble, 
his manger ivory, his coral was adorned 
with pearls, and his coverings were of rich 
purple · A great number of attendants were 
aſſigned him; and he was ſupplied with 

complete ſets of the moſt magnificent fur- 
niture, in order that he might entertain 


company in a manner equal to his high 
rank; for he was to be raiſed to the con- 


ſulſhip had Jupiter lived*another year. 


This ſame Jupiter valued himſelf highly 
upon his eloquence, aad could not bear to 
ſee any body ſhine or rival him in his be- 
loved talent. Being preſent one day in the 
ſenate, whilſt Seneca was pleading in a moſt 
maſterly manner, the jealous fool was ſo 
provoked, that he would have cauſed the 
beſt of men to be killed, had not a courte- 
zan aſſured him that Seneca was infected 
with a diſeaſe that would ſoon corrupt his 
body, 


. 


CHAP. 
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ASSIUS CHEREA, tribune of 2 
5 praetorian cohort, was amongſt the] 
Arſt to think ſeriouſly of ridding the world 
of a tyrant, who was every day exhibiting 
the ſtrongeſt proofs that he was in his 
heart the declared enemy of the human 
race. The Emperor himſelf provoked him 
by repeated affronts, to enter the ſooner in- 
to a plot againſt his life ; for he often re- 
proached him with meanneſs of ſpirit, and 

called him coward, and ſuch like names. 


When it was Chaerea's turn to come for 
the parole, the Emperor, by way of rail- 
lery, gave ſome obſcene word, or the name 
of ſome famous proſtitute ; ſo that the ſol- 
diers uſed to divert themſelves, gueſſing 

what 


C73 7) 
what word Chaerea would bring, and could 
not help laughing when it was delivered, / 


Chaerea was naturally brave, and had 
often diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the late reign 
in the German wars. But he had a defect 
in his voice, which was ſoft: He was good- 
natured, and was often ſhocked at the cruel- 
ty of his Prince, to which, by his office, he 
was frequently obliged to be the witneſs as 
well as the miniſter. It was this ſoftneſs 
of ſpeech and good nature that drew upon 
him the Emperor's raillery. 


However, Chaerea was not ſo much af- 
fected at any perſonal inſults offered to 
himſelf, as at the unjuſt and barbarous ex- 
ecutions he was obliged to ſee executed. 
It was this that made him think of the ty- 
rant's deſtruction, He communicated his 
deſign to a few friends, and, to his great 
Joy, found every one of them eager to ſup- 
port him in the plot, But an accident had 
nearly detected it before it was well formed. 

E Propedius, 


was accuſed by one Timidius of having 


( 5s } 


Propedius, a ſenator of great diſtinction, 


uttered injurious ſpeeches againſt the Em- 
peror. Quintilia, a celebrated actreſs, was 
the only evidence he produced. But ſhe, 
when queſtioned before a judge, declared 


ſhe never heard any ſuch words. 


Hereupon Timidius required that ſhe 
might be examined by torture. This dif 
agreeable duty was committed to Chaerez, 
which affected him the more, as Quintilia 
was engaged in his own plot, and might 
divulge it if racked without mercy ; and, 
to ſhew her the leaſt favour, might caſt him 
his life, 


Quintilia herſelf found means, in ſome 
meaſure, to quiet his fears; for, as ſhe was 


going to the torture, ſhe trode on the foot 


of one of the conſpirators, thereby hinting 
that no torments ſhould extort from her a 


diſcovery of the plot, 


In 


. 
In ſhort, ſhe bore the rack with great 
conſtancy; ſaid nothing to the prejudice 
of Propedius, or any of the conſpirators; 
and, being carried to the Emperor, he pi- 
tied her deplorable condition, and diſmiſſed 
her with a ſum of money. 


This ſcene of torture afflicted Chaerea ſo 
much, that he determined to loſe no time 
in giving the intended blow. He imparts 
his deſign to his brother officers, and even 


n to Clemens, the commander in chief of the 
1a | | 5 : 

; practorian guards, who all agreed in the 
; propriety of the ſtep, there being no other 


way to ſecure their own lives and fortunes, 


As the ſports to be celebrated in honour 
of Auguſtus were juſt at hand, this, after 
various conſultations, was thought the moſt 
ſeaſonable time to kill the tyrant, Theſe 
{ports laſted four days, and commenced on 
the twenty-firſt day of January. 
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It was not Chaerea's turn to go up to 
the Emperor for the word till the twenty⸗ 
fourth, the laſt day of the ſports; and this 
was the day fixed upon, in regard Chaerea 
was thought the fitteſt perſon to give the 
ſtroke, being bolder and more reſolute than 
„ 


Caligula appeared on that day more gay 
and better humoured than uſual. The 
ſpectators were much taken with the affa- 
bility and complaiſance he ſhewed to all 
who approached him. He took his place 
in the theatre, attended by his uncle Clau- 
dius and other grandees, amongſt whom 
were ſome of the conſpirators. Pomponius 


Secundus, one of the conſuls, ſat at his feet, 
and often kiſſed them. | 


Beſides the tragedy of Cinyrus, the ſame 
that was acted before Philip King of Ma- 
cedonia, the day on which he was killed by 


Pauſanias, there was to be exhibited, in the 
night, 
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night, a piece, repreſenting ſome fabulous 
accounts of the infernal regions. 


The Emperor took great delight in theſe 
repreſentations, and had ordered that the 
ſports ſhould continue the whole night, 
with deſign, as was believed, to appear on 
the ſtage in perſon, and diſplay his agility 
in dancing, upon which he highly valued 
himſelf, 


As it was his cuſtom, between the aQs; 
to go out to his apartment, in order to 
bathe and refreſh himſelf, Chaerea walted 
impatiently for this opportunity, and fre- 
quently ſtole out of the heatre, to put him» 
ſelf in his Ws 


On the preſent occaſion, however, Ca- 
ligula was ſo well entertained, that he 
could not think of leaving the ſhews, and 
told thoſe that ſat by him, that he would 
not bathe till they were over, At the ſame 
time he ſent for ſome refreſhment, which 

he 


(8) 
he ſhared with thoſe about him. Amongſt 
theſe was Minucianus, one of the conſpira- 
tors, who obſerving Chærea go out, roſe, 
and was juſt going to acquaint him with 
the Emperor's reſolution ; but Caligula tak. 
ing hold of his robe, bid him fit down a- 
gain, which he did out of reſpect for the 
preſent ; but ſoon after got up and went 
out, | | 


He found Chaerea in the paſſage, and 
told him how things ſtood, Hereupon 
the reſolute tribune declared, he would in- 
ſtantly advance into the theatre, and ſtrike M 
the tyrant in his ſeat. This bold propoſal 
was approved of. But as they were ſtep- 
ping in, word was brought, that the Em- 
peror and his train were on their way out 
to refreſh a little. 331 


Upon this the conſpirators drew toge- 
ther, and pretending to clear the way for 
the Emperor, ſhoved off ſuch as they 
thought moſt likely to befriend him. 

8 Caligula 
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caligula came forth walking behind his 


uncle Claudius, and ſome perſons of the 


firſt rank, whom he had invited to accom=- 


pany him. Upon entering the palace, nge 


deſired his attendants to ſtep into his apart- 
ment, whilſt he himſelf ran up to a gallery 
which led to a private room, in which 
were ſome Aſiatic youths, juſt arrived for 
the purpoſe of acting and dancing upon 
the ſtage. He was ſo much pleaſed with 
them, that he would have inſtantly returned 
with them to the theatre, to ſee them per- 
form. But they humbly begged leave to 


warm themſelves firſt by the- fire, it being 


a pretty cold 1 


Chaerea ſeized the preſent opportunity, 
and Tag up ſtairs for the parole. The Em- 
peror gave him a word as uſual, reflect- 


ing upon his effeminacy and want of 
courage, Chaerea wounds him immediate- 


ly in the neck with his ſword. Caligula 
was Ant to make his eſcape by flight, 
when 
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when Sabinus, another of the conſpirators 
ruſhed in and threw him down upon his 
knees. Then Chaerea with another ſtroke 
broke his jaw-bone. At this moment they 
fell upon him like bears, and mangled his 
be a even after it was dead. iel 


ne ons killed.in the — year 
of his age, * I A 12 
wen 


The conſpirators had uſt th time to con- 
ceal themſelves in the houſe of Germa- 
nicus, till the friends of the deceaſed had 
time to diſcharge their firſt blaſt. Theſe 
were his littermen, and his German guards 
called the Celtic band, to whom the de- 
ceaſed had been on liberal with his 
money. 


Theſe men entering che palace, and ſeeing 
the corpſe of their prodigal prince extend- 
ed on che —_ mangled and bloody, they 
L with 
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with great violence fell upon every body 
they met. L. Aſprenas who had been 
lately conſul, Norbanus and Anteius, two 
illuſtrious ſenators, were the firſt vigims 
to their rage; men nowiſe concerned in 
the Emperor's death, and were come e thi- 
ther merely out of curioſity. 


Mean time the people at the mock ſhews, 
little thinking of the real tragedy juſt acted, | 
were ſuddenly inveſted by the enraged ſol- 
diers, who threatened to ſacrifice the whole 
aſſembly to the manes of their maſſacred 
general, But a public herald clad in deep 
mourning, ſtarting up in the theatre, pro- 
claimed the Emperor's death, and com- 
manded the people to retire to their houſes, 
and the ſoldiers to their quarters. The | 
herald was * 


King Agrippa came to the palace ſoon 
after the Emperor's death, and recollecting 
the many favours he had received at his 


L hands, 
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hands, he cauſed the body to be cartied 
out to the Lamian gardens, and there erect- 
ing a pile in haſte, he, while the body was 
but half burnt, buried it on the ſpot, to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the 
mob. g 


CHAP. 
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N the mean time the two conſuls for the 
time, Pomponius Secundus, and Sentius 
Saturninus, called together the ſenators, 
with a view that inſtant to reſtore the old 
republican form of government. They 
were not well met, when the populace and 
ſoldiery came and cried aloud for ven- 
geance againſt the murderers of tlie late 
Emperor. The Senate was at the point of 
paſſing ſentence againſt the conſpirators as 
traitors, when Valerius Aſiaticus, a ſenator 
of great diſtinction, ſtood up and ſpoke 
warmly in favours of the brave patriots, 
who had thus freed their country of the 
very worſt of tyrants, and exhorted the 
fathers to ſhew no regard. to tho blind 
multitude, whoſe delight is in a prodigal 
prince. 


Rouſed 


( 84) 
Rouſed by this ſpeech, and the idea that 


there was yet a man in Rome bold enough 


to ſpeak his mind, the ſenators with one 
voice, decreed that Chaerea and his aſſo- 
_ clates ſhould be publicly honoured for the 
very important ſervice they had done the 
| fate, Then Saturninus, in a long ſpeech, 
fet off the advantages of liberty, with re- 
ſpe& to their lives and fortunes ;z and, on 
the other hand, he painted in the blackeſt 
colours the horrors of tyranny ; ſhewing, 
by examples ſo recent, that neither wealth 
nor indigence were fecurities againſt it. 


Animated by this ſpeech, the fathers 


| proceeded at once to extinguiſh the mo- 
narchy, and to rear upon its ruins their 


dyn ancient authority. They gave the 


command of the city guards to Chærea, 
who, upon the breaking up of the Senate, 


came to the conſuls for the parole, who 


| Fave the word liberty. 
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U UT. all this while the foldiers in the 
L camp were counteracting the work of 
| he Senate. They wanted an Emperor . 
rom whoſe bounty they might ſhare a lit- 
De longer the ſpoils of their country. It 
is been obſerved, that, whilſt Caligula was 
Putting ſuch to death as might diſpute the 
hrone with him, he kept his uncle Clau- 
lius to be: a laughing ſtock. | 


We N laſt with this ſame Claudius 
s he was going into one of the apartments 
f the palace a minute or two before the 
purder of his nephew. He was amongſt 
Dae firſt who heard of that event; and, be- 
pg naturally timorous, and almoſt trem- 
ling to death with fear, he ſlipt away ſoft- 
y to conceal himſelf behind ſome hangings 


in 
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in a dark corner of the palace. Here he 
heard very well the noiſe of feet; but, to 
heighten his fears, if that were poſſible, 
he chanced gently to draw aſide the hang- 
ings, and ſaw ſome German ſoldiers paſſing 

juſt by, carrying the head of L. Alpen 
* the end of a pole. 


| Now it was that he ſtood motionleſs, 
ſcarce daring to breathe, when a common 
ſoldier, by name Gratus, looking for plun- i 
der, caſt an eye on his feet, ſeized and f 
dragged him from his hiding place to the 
light, Poor Claudius never doubted bu 
that he was going to be killed, and was al- 
ready nearly dead with fear, Mean time 
the ſoldier remembering the face of Clay- 
dius amidft all the colouring of the deepet 
terror, immediately, as if inſpired, declared 
him Emperor, and got his comrades to df 
the ſame. Then they put him in a chair 
and by turns carried him to the camp d 


the praetorian guards, where he was wel 
received, 


| King 
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King Agrippa having juſt buried the re- 
mains of the late Emperor, arrived at the 
camp about the ſame time, and waiting di- 
rectly upon Claudius, urged him by all 
means to 0 Teize the PO FOOT 
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Boneft Claudius e! very much to 
get rid of all this importunity;” whictr ſer« 
ved only to heighten the zeal of the ſols 
diery for his advancement.” He yielded at 
laſt, and was proclaimed in the camp the 
day after Caligula's death. 

Mean time, the ſenators, overjoyed at ſo 
near a proſpect of liberty reſtored, were all 
of a ſudden alarmed with the cries of 'the 
mob, who hearing of the meaſures of the 
camp, declared likewiſe for Claudius, ſaying, 
that it was better to have one prince than 
a great many tyrants. ' 9 


The Senate, however, continued firm to 
their laſt reſolves, in ſupport of which they 
determined to hazard a war with Claudius. 
Mean 
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Mean time, ſome of the cooleſt of the ſe- 

nators moved to ſend for King Agrippa, 

1 adviſe with 8 in ſo ISR! © bir. | 

; 2 

The King a the fieſ 8 Fay 
came ſtraight to the Senate, finely dreſſed 
and perfumed, as if it had been his firſt ap- 
pearance for the day. Pretending igno- 
rance, he wondered what was become of 
Claudius, and inſinuated that he fapred he 
was killed. Þ 45 2 


The Senate related to him the part that 
was juſt acted in the camp, and eraved his 
opinion with regard to their own tranſac 
Sian 2161 e beten abt lf 
be King ſeemed greatly ſurpriſed at 
what was done in the camp; declared tha 
he was ready to. venture his life and for: 
tune in ſupport of the Senate and the pu- 
blie liberty: But, ſtarting difficulties, and 
holding out the dangers of à cixil war, be 

withed rather to accommodate e 


+ 148 | ; 
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2 deputation to Claudius, He even offer- 
ed to charge himſelf with the negociation; 
and did not doubt but that he would pre- 


vail with Claudius to reſign the empire to 
the Senate as their ancient right, 


The Senate accepted his offer, and de- 
ſpatched him the ſame day to the camp, 
along with two tribunes of the people, Ve- 
ranius and Bruchns, 19 


On this occaſion the King aQed treache- 
rouſly towards the Senate: For, when the 
tribunes had acquitted themſelves honou- 
rably, by repreſenting to Claudius the evils 
under which the ſtate had groaned in the 
late reigns, and beſought him to reſtore 
their privileges without bloodſhed; the 
King took him aſide, and, in a private au- 
dience, encouraged him to ſtick faſt to the 
imperial dignity ; aſſured him that the cry 
of the people, as well as that of the army, 
was ſtrong in his favours; therefore, en- 

NM treated 
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treated him to anſwer the deputies with all 


the majeſty a of an 5 


Claudius followed the King's advice, 
which gave great offence to the ſenators, 


who that moment reſolved upon a war. 


Burt the populace, ſurrounding the place 
where they were aſſembled, cried aloud for 
an Emperor. Even the gladiators and city 
guards, upon whom the Senate chiefly re- 
lied, ran headlong with the multitude, 
Chaerea's authority was now at an end. 


The ſenators gave over all farther thoughts 
of liberty, and haſtened to the camp to com- 
pliment their new ſovereign, But the ſol- 
diery received them with inſults ; wounded 


ſome of them; and would have killed the 
Conſul Pomponius Secundus, who was the 


moſt violent for liberty, had not Claudius 
himſelf reſcued him; and, receiving him 


with marks of the higheſt reports ſeated 


him next to Mage. 
Claudius 
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Claudius returned with them to the city, 
which he entered in a kind of triumph, at- 


tended by the praetorian guards, and a vaſt 
concourſe of people of all ranks, 


The new Emperor in his heart approved 
of the murder of Caligula; yet, as it was 
the common cauſe of all crowned heads to 
puniſh traitots, he called a council of his 
friends in the palace to paſs judgment up- 
on the regicides. Chaerea was condemned 
and executed; as was likewiſe one Lupus, 
who murdered Caeſonia the wife of Cali- 
gula, and Julia their little daughter, Up- 
on their death the conſpirators. imagined 
they had extinguiſhed all remains of the 
tyrant, never once ſuſpecting the . 
danger from Claudius. 
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CLAUDIUS. 


c H AP. XIX. 


HE new Emperor would ſuffer no- 
body to come near him till carefully 
ſearched; ever dreading that they might 
have ſome deadly weapon concealed under 
their garments. Nor would he for ſome 
time hazard his life in the Senate, becauſe 


Julius Caeſar had been killed there. 


This fear of death did not make him ſo 


contemptible as his want of judgment in 


the adminiſtration of juſtice. Nevertheleſs 
he often ſeated himſelf in the tribunal to 
hear and decide in the moſt intricate caſes. 


A Greek one day pleading before him, not 


1 | only 
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only reproached him with ignorance, but 
called him, to his face, Old Fool, and ſome- 
times worſe names. At another time, a 
Roman knight, thinking himſelf wronged 
by his ſentence, had the impudence to throw 
his pen knife at him, which wounded him 
in the cheek. The Emperor never once 
reſented theſe groſs inſults, | 


After all, Claudius was a man of great 
erudition. He wrote ſome books in the 
Latin and Greek languages, which were 
far from being contemptible. His great 
weakneſs reſpected the affairs of common 
W life, in which he diſcovered the greateſt 
ſtupidity. His mother Antonia uſed to 
call him a human monſter, juſt begun by 
Nature, but never finiſhed. He had been 
long fickly in his younger years, Hence 
chat timorouſneſs which never left him; 
owing to his being long kept by women 
and freed- men, who cheriſhed in him child- 
th fears, that even grew with him as he 
advanced in life. 
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He was born at Lyons, in * boſom of 
the camp, and was reſpected by the ſol- 
diery, not for any military virtues he poſ- 
ſeſſed in his own perſon, but on account of 
the high reputation and great popularity of 
his father Druſus, and his brother Germa- 
nicus. His grandmother Livia could not 

bear the ſight of him; and the kindeſt word 
Auguſtus ever gave him was, Miſellus, or 
poor wretch! | 


Claudius rewarded 4 King Agrippa's Leal 
for his advancement, by adding to his do- 
minions Judea and Samaria, which had 
been formerly poſſeſſed by Herod the Great, 
his grandfather. He gave, at the ſame 
time, to Agrippa's brother, Herod, the prin- 

cipality of Chalcis, at the foot of Mount 
| Libanus; and granted to both the privilege . 
of ſitting in the Roman Senate; King 
Agrippa in conſular, and Herod in prae- 
torian ornaments. 
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HERE were not leſs than thirty- 
five ſenators, and about four hun- 
dred Roman knights, put to death in this 
ſhort reign of fourteen years. All this ha- 
yock is charged to the account of the wives 
and favourites of the Emperor. A centu- 
rion having one day executed a man of 
conſular dignity, came directly to Claudius, 
and told him that he had juſt executed his 
orders, Wretch! cried the Emperor, I gave 
nor ſigned no ſuch orders. In this man- 
ner was the world governed during the 
above ſpace. 


Claudine, at his coming to the empire, 
was married to Meſſalina, a woman not 
without ſome ſhare of beauty, but looſe and 
infamous in her conduct. Only ſome of 

the 
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the moſt remarkable parts of her hiſtory 
ſhall be marked out. 


The chief of the Emperor's favourites 
and freed-men were, Narciſſus his ſecre- 
| tary, Pallas his financier, Calliſtus receiver 


of requeſts, Poſſides the eunoch, Felix, 


Harpacras, and Polybius. Theſe men, par. 


ticularly the two firſt mentioned, enjoyed 
the power of the ſovereign. Each of then 
was richer than the Emperor himſelf; who, 
once complaining of his poverty, was told 
that he might be rich enough could he pre- 
vail with his freed-men to take him 262 
partner. ah "7 


Meſſalina and the freed-men ſoon began iſ 


to take advantage of the weakneſs of the 


Emperor, to the deſtruction of every one 


who came under their diſpleaſure, | 


The wife of Appius Silanus dying, the 
Emperor would have him marry next Do- 
mitia Lepida, the mother of Meſſalina: But, 

—_ 
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unhappily, Meſſalina fell in love with him 


herſelf, and diſcloſed her paſſion. Silanus 


rejected her impure ſollicitations with diſ- 
guſt, which ſo enraged her, that ſhe reſol- 
ved upon his ruin, and effected it in the 
following manner: 


Narciſſus ruſhed into Claudius's chamber 
one morning by break of day, as if he had 
been in a great fright, and told the Empe- 
ror, who was till in bed, that he had 
dreamed Silanus deſigned to murder him 
that very day. Meſſalina, pretending to 
hear the freed-man's account with great 
ſurpriſe, aſſured her huſband, that ſhe had 
been gerribly frightened with the ſame 
dream for ſeveral nights together, 


Mean time, Silanus, in conſequence of 
orders ſent to him the day before by the ſe- 
cretary, ſuddenly came in; and the Empe- 
ror, not expecting him at that hour, was 
ſo terrified, that he immediately granted a 
warrant for his execution. The unfortunate 


Silanus, who was one of the greateſt men 
| N | in 


. 


in Rome, was that moment ſeized, and put 


| to death. | 


Claudius the ſame day acquainted the 
Senate with what had paſſed, and publicly 


| thanked Narciſſus for watching over his 


ſafety even in his ſleep. 


The nobility, thinking their lives and 
eſtates precarious under a weak Prince, en- 


tirely guided by his wife and freed-men, | | 
reſolved to deliver themſelves in time from 
the impending danger. Minucianus, who iſ 


had acted a chief part in the death of Cali- 
gula, and had ſince been judged by the Se- 
nate equal to the empire, was at the head 


of the conſpiracy, He engaged in it Furi- 


us Camillus Scribonianus, governour of 


Dalmatia, and with him a great number of 


knights and ſenators. 


Camillus being at the head of a power- 


ful army, openly avowed his deſign ; and, 


having aſſured his troops, that his only 


view 
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view was to reſtore Rome to her ancient 
liberty, they took an oath of allegiance to 
him, As he was well acquainted with the 
timorous temper of Claudius, he wrote him 
a letter filled with threats and reproaches, 
declaring that he would put him to a cruel 
death if he did not inſtantly reſign the em- 

pire, and betake himſelf to a private life, 


The Emperor was ſo terrified with this 
letter, that he aſſembled his friends in great 
haſte, to deliberate whether he ſhould reſign 
the ſovereign power to Camillus, 


Whilſt the Emperor was almoſt frantic 
with deſpair, word was brought him, that 
the ſoldiers of Camillus not being able, by 
ſome ſtrange accident, to remove their en- 
ſigns when ordered to march, thought it ſo 
bad an omen, that they believed the gods 
were againſt the revolt, and fell upon their 
J officers, moſt of whom they cut in pieces. 
Camillus himſelf found means to eſcape to 
the iſland of Iſſa on the coaſt of Dalmatia, 

whither 
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whither he was purſued, and ſtabbed in the 
arms of Junia his wife, * a common ſol- 


dier, | 


Mlinucianus, and moſt of the conſpira- 
tors, laid violent hands upon themſelves, 
Some were ſeized and executed, Some, | 
by purchaſing with large ſums the favour 
of Meſſalina, and the Emperor's freed-men, 
never were inquired after, though notori- 
ouſly guilty. On this occaſion, many in- 
nocent knights and ſenators were, under 
pretence of being conſpirators, ſtripped of 
their eſtates by the rapacious Meſſalina and 
Narciſſus, and either baniſhed or AG 
without mercy, 


Claudius recalled from benim his 
two nieces Agrippina and Julia, who had 
been confined by their brother Caligula to 
the iſland of Ponza. But Meſſalina grew 
| ſo jealous of Julia, becauſe of her great 
credit at court, that ſhe made her weak 
huſband ſend her back to Ponza, on pre- 

tence 


; 


J 
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tence that the kept a criminal correſpon= 
Jence with Seneca, At the ſame time, Se- 
neca himſelf was baniſhed to the iſland of 
Corſica, where he indulged, till a change at 


Court, in his literary ſtudies. It was here 


he compoſed his ſatires againſt Claudius, 


W which viſibly betray his private rancour and 


reſentment; all the world knowing, that 
Claudius was of himſelf a Ye harmleſs and 


. inofenſive man, 
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AT court there was no way of making 
1a figure but by the arts of flattery, 
One muſt praiſe and extol every thought 
and action of Meſſalina to obtain prefer 
ment. In the roll of flatterers, Lucius 
Vitellius ſtood in the firſt rank. He once 
begged of Meſlalina, as the greateſt favour 
ſhe could beſtow upon him, that ſhe would 
grant him the honour of pulling off her 
ſhoes. Meſſalina was well pleaſed to ſee a 
man of his quality proud of that office, 
Vitellius improved the matter, by keeping 
ever after one of her ſhoes in his boſom ; 
often pulling it out even in the Senate, and 
kiſſing it. : 


Thoſe who, in their hearts, deteſted the 
reigning vices of the court, and were not 
ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently careful to diſſemble, were ſoon 
perceived, and generally marked down for 
ſlaughter» Of theſe, the moſt illuſtrious 
was Valerius Aſiaticus, a native of Gaul, 
whoſe ſingular trial and condemnation 
ought not to paſs unnoticed, He had large 
poſſeſſions in Gaul; but the covetous Meſ- 
ſalina grudged him chiefly the fine gardens 
of the famous Lucullus, which Aſiaticus 
had embelliſhed every where with marks of 
the greateſt 7 5 | 


Soſibius, preceptor to the Emperor's ſon 
W Britannicus, was ordered to bring in his 
accuſation, He charged him with a deſign 
of withdrawing himſelf into Gaul, in order 
to ſtir up his countrymen to a revolt; with 
winking at the licentiouſneſs of the ſoldi- 
ery, and neglecting military diſcipline ; 
with carrying on an adulterous amour with 
Poppaea, the mother of that Poppaea who 
became the wife of the Emperor Nero; 
and, laſtly, with unnatural luſt. 


In 


tn) 

In all theſe charges, it was generally be. 
lieved that there was not a ſingle word of 
truth. But ſuch was the avidity of Meſſi. 
lina to get immediate poſſeſſion of the gar. 
dens, that Criſpinus, the commander of the 
praetorian guards, was deſpatched with 
body of troops to Baiae, from whence ht 
brought Aſiaticus to Rome in chains, 


He was tried, not in the Senate, but in 
the Emperor's chamber, in the.preſence of 
Meſſalina. Valerius was a great maſter of 
eloquence, He had not gone far in hi 
defence, when both Claudius and the Em- 
preſs burſt into tears. Mefſalirh, fearing 

- that pity and tenderneſs would get the bet- 
ter of her other paſſions, left the room; 
and, upon going out, whiſpered Vitellius i 
the ear, not to let the accuſed eſcape. 
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Aſiaticus, declaring that he had never 
before ſeen any of the witneſſes that were 
produced againſt him, Soſibius ordered an- 
other witneſs to be ſent for, who he ſaid 
Wat 


(65) 
was well acquainted with him, He had 
before hand told his evidence that Aſiati- 
eus was bald- headed: So, upon his entering 
into the room, he deſired him to point out 
which of the company was Valerius Aſta- 
ticus? I have been long acquainted with 
him, ſays the witneſsg and that is he ——, 
pointing to another bald 1 8 80 that _ 


50 to be i in che room. 
Vt «7 


1 


The Was was now in his own mind 
fully convinced that Aſiatieus was moſt 
baſely and maliciouſly traduced, and that 
there was no truth in his accuſation.” He 
therefore began to talk of his acquittal, 
when the ſycophant Vitellius threw himſelf 
at his feet, and reminding him of the great 
ſervices of Aſiaticus to the commonwealth, 
of his attachment to Antonia the Prince's 
mother, of his glorious exploits it in che late | 
Britiſh expedition, &c, begged at laſt, with 
a flood of tears, which he had at command, 
that his imperial highneſs would be graci- 
ouſly Pleaſed t to diſplay his great goodneſz 


O of 
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of heart, his clemency, his mercy, his pity, 
his many truly royal and imperial virtues, 
by indulging ſo good, ſo worthy, ſo very 
deſerving a citizen with the free choice of 
his own death, The Emperor, without 
conſidering the matter, complied with his 
requeſt ; by which, in effect, he paſſed ſen- 
| tence of death againſt a man he thought 
innocent. Thus, did this great and good 

man fall a victim to the dark devices of a 
woman who had long coveted his fine gar- 
dens, which was his only crime. 


Aſiaticus heard his doom with fortitude, 
He went home and ſettled his affairs ; and, 
after ſupping cheerfully with his friends, 
went out to view his funeral pile, which 
he cauſed to be removed to another place, 
leſt the heat and ſmoke ſhould hurt his 
trees, and leſſen their cool ſhade. Having 
ſeen the pile erected to his mind, he open- 
ed his veins, and bled to death. 


It was this ſame Aſiaticus who ons had 


the courage to defend, in open Senate, the 
death 


( w7) 
death of the worſt of tyrants ; a tyrant, a- 
gainſt whom he was fired by a perſonal af 
front he had received : For Caligula one 
day boaſted in his preſence, and before a 
large company, that he had violated his 
wife; which ſtung Aſiaticus to the quick, 
and occaſioned his being early in the con- 
ſpiracy, and one of the moſt zealous in for- 
warding it, next to Characa himſelf, | 


After the death of Aſiaticus, Meſſalina, 
by her own authority, cauſed Poppoea to 
be killed; and, when her huſband Scipio 
ſome time after came to ſup with the Em- 
peror, he aſked him, Why he did not bring 
his wife with him ? Scipio gravely anſwer- 
ed, She was dead, without daring to tell the 
circumſtances. This Poppoea, like. her 
daughter, was the greateſt beauty of the 
age; and this made her obnoxious to Meſ- 
ſalina, who could bear no rival, If beauty 
was a crime in her own ſex, it was a crime 
in the other to reject her impure deſires, 
and always puniſhed with death. 

CHAP. 


CHAP. -; XXL. 


HE meaſure of her iniquity was now 
nearly full, and the was cruſhed un- 
der its weight. Her cruelty and avarice, 
which were exceſſive, fell rather ſhort of 
her barefaced lewdneſs. She fell ſo deſ- 
perately in love with Caius Silius, that ſhe 
obliged him to divorce his wife Silana, in 
order, and with a view to ſecure the whole 
man to herſelf, | 


Silius ſaw his extreme danger the mo- 
ment the Empreſs caſt her eyes on him. It 
was equally dangerous to yield to her de- 
ſires, and to reje& them, 


Meſlalina, on her part, did not carry on 


her amours ſecretely, and by ſtealth, She 
openly frequented the houſe of Silius, ac - 
companied him often abroad, loaded him 

with 
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with wealth and Honours—to crown all, 
went at laſt ſo far as to marry him; not 
clandeſtinely, or in the dark, but in the face 
of the ſun, in the face of the city, in the 
face of the Senate ! 


This ſtrange marriage was ſolemnized a- 
| bout the middle of the autumnal ſeaſon. 
: Repreſentations of the vintage were exhi- 
W bited. Silius repreſented Bacchus, and was 
attended by a choir of mock prieſts and 
| prieſteſſes. Amongſt theſe laſt was Meſſa- 
W 1ina herſelf, with a thyrſus in her hand, her 
hair looſe and e | 


It . * very well aſked, Where was 
WJ Claudius all this time? Why, he was down 
at Oſtia, looking after the deſign of a new 
harbour. Hitherto his freedmen, and the 
& women of the palace, had very carefully 
concealed the Empreſs's enormities; but 
her marriage with Silius, during the life of 
a huſband who was Sovereign of the world, 
wore an aſpect ſo ſhocking, that they knew 


not for ſome time what to ſay or think 
Calliſtus 


very plainly told the Emperor, that he wa 


{ x00 9 


Calliſtus and Pallas were diſpoſed to keep 
Claudius ſtill ignorant of his wife's infamy, 
and by threats oblige her to abandon Sj. 
lius. l f 


Narciſſus was of a different mind, He ö 
takes aſide Calpurnia and Cleopatra, two 


diſcovery. 


Calpurala watching her opportunity, goa 


up to Claudius, and falling down at hi 


feet, cries out, O heavens, Meſſalina ha 


married Silius! Cleopatra, ſtanding on 
purpoſe hard by, confirmed what was ad- 
vanced, which threw the Emperor into: 
violent fit of ſurpriſe ! 


Narciſſus was immediately called in, and 


in a ſtate of divorce. After begging par- 


don for not telling him ere now of his 


wife 8 ſcandalous conduc, he aſſured him 


that, 


courtezans in high favour with the Empe- 
ror, and perſuades them to make the ink 1 


13 TI 


that, if he did not make haſte t to avert the 
impending, ſtorm, Meſſalina's new huſband 
vould be ne of Rome. | 


1 was s terribly 3 atall 
] this! He entreated Narciſſus, with tears 
Wo his eyes, to make immediately the pro- 
per r towards the fubnerſion of all his 
enemies. | : 510 
| „ nne 3409 ieee yiguy . 

Narciſſus e not without reaſon; 
ne fidelity of Gaeta, the commander of the 
Wpractorian guards, who, was entirely dero- 
ed to Meſſalina, demanded the command 
Jof the guards for one day only, which was 
Winſtantly granted. In which quality he 
took his ſear in the Emperot's coach, the 
better to hinder Vitellius and Coecina, who 
W were in the ſame coach, from nan 
Meflalina's behalf. 1214 26 vis 


They left Ota with all pollible halte 
and, in their way to Rome, Claudius often 
aſked if he was ſtill Emperor? Sometimes 
| he 


(u } 
he broke out in great wrath againſt Meſſy, 
lina; at other times he ſhewed compaſſia 
for her, and their children, Vitellius ut. 
tered nothing the whole way but, O hei 
nous! O the iniquity ! As theſe word 
might be applied two ways, either againf 
the Empreſs, or her accuſers. Nareiſſus of. 
ten urged him to ſpeak plain. Vitelliu 
| however, never changed his tone, being a 
yet very uncertain what courle a weal 


a . 


Prince might n cs lc 
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It is 1 to expreſs the conſterns 


tion of the Bacchanalians upon being ap- 
priſed of the Emperor's ſudden approach 
They all diſperſed in a moment. Mel 
ſalina betook herſelf to the gardens of Lu. 
cullus ; but, changing her mind, ſhe 
thought ſhe could not do better than go 
directly, and put herſelf in the Emperor! 
way, and try to ſoften him by te means 
of tears kd Fraperte: 


111 


At this moment ſhe was abandoned by 


| all ! No body would conſole her—ho body 


would even ſpeak to her—every one, as 
much as poſſible, avoided her company. 
She was ſo fatigued walking on the Oſtian 
road, that'ſhe was glad to be akon wil into 
a dug cart; {is (GE! 


When the Eten and his train drew 
near the city, Meflalina unexpectedly ap- 
pears bathed in tears, crying aloud to 
Claudius to ſtop and hear the mother of 
their dear hildren- Odi ad Britan- 
nicus, | 
| Narciſſus did not much like the eneoun- 
ter. He knew that if ſhe was once ad- 
mitted to 'a hearing, the Emperor would 
pardon her, and this would be fatal to 


himſelf, He therefore, in order to drown 


her cries, began to ſtorm with great noiſe 
on the boldneſs of Silius, and the vile 
abominations of Meſſalina. Claudius fre- 
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quently aſking between hands, if he thought 


nument's of his wife's proſtitutions, and 


| ſearch of the criminals ; and having drag- 
| ged Silius, Mneſter the A and ſeveral 


he made no defence. Not fo with Mneſter 


64) 


Silius would be Emperor as yet. 
13582 "5: e eee 

Upon their arrival in Rome, Narciſſu 
carried the Emperor directly to the hauſe 
of Silius, and there ſhewed him the rich 


furniture of the imperial palace, the mo- 


his own diſgrace. Having in this manner 
wrought up his rage, he led him next to 
the camp, bidding him, make his complaint 
to the ſoldiery, who the moment he ſpoke, 
declared with one voice their abhorrene: 
of the Empreſs's infidelity, ran directly in 


others, before the imperial tribunal, they 
were all immediately condemned and exe: 
cuted, | Th | e | 214 
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The crime of Silius was ſo glaring, that 


the ator, who ſhewed the marks of Meſ- 


ſalina's ſtripes, which were laid on with- 
out 
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out merey, to force- his compliatiee with. 


her impure deſires-. He argued farther in 
his defence, Fhat whilſt ſhe was thus beat- 
ing him, ſhe cried} out in the hearing of 
the Emperor, that Mneſter obſtinately re- 
fuſed her .a ſmall favour, and that Clau- 
dus that inſtant ordered him to obey 
the Empreſs in every thing without, re- 
ſerve.” However, this powerful defence 
did not avail him any thing a 
of trial, 
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The EE spent the reſt "Y the 
day, and” the following night, in Feaſts ; 
ing and drinking with His freedmen,” In 
the heat of his wine, it came into his 
head to bid one of his attendants go 
and tell the unhappy woman, that ſhe 


muſt come the next day and plead her 
cauſe. | 


Sy 


This elke ſtruck Narciſſus like a clap . 
of thunder! He dreaded, not without rea- 


oon, a reconciliation, which, conſidering 


Meſſalina's 


( 1167) | 
Meſſalina's temper, muſt have been death 


to himſelf, He, therefore, to avoid this 


danger, ran quickly forth, and gave quite 
contrary orders. He commanded the tri- 
bune and centurions then upon duty to go 
and deſpatch Meſſalina forthwith, it being 


the Emperor's expreſs orders, At the ſame 
time, be ſent one Evodus, a freedman in 


whom he could confide, to ſee the order 
ſiciQly exccuted. Henn 300 

This confident flew in a moment along 
with the detachment of ſoldiers to the. gar- 
dens of Lucullus, where they found Meſſa- 
lina ſittingupon the ground, compoſinga me. 
morial for her huſband, not without hopes 
of regaining. his countenance, Her mo- 
ther Lepida was lying at her feet, bemoan- 
ing her condition, 


Evodus, without much introductory dif- 
courſe, ordered the Empreſs to prepare for 
death; and her mother Lepida encourag- 


ed 


Deren 
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ed her to face death with e by 
. 15 ERFCULLONED:; - % 21d 
e 9 _eulbqelf has 
 Meſlalina 3 hold of a dagger with 4 
trembling hand , aimed it firſt at her 
throat, -then at her breaſt,.—ſtill it would 
not do. A military tribune ſtanding juſt 
by, relieved her anxiety, by running her 
through the body with a thruſt of his 
ſword. 3 | 


Evodus returned immediately to the pa- 
lace, and acquainted the court with what 
was juſt acted. The Emperor was Rill ſit- 
ting at the table, and nowiſe affected at 
the news, — never aſking any queſtions, 
but calling for another bowl of wine, kept it 
up till paſt midnight. His inſenſibility will 
appear, from his often aſking then, and ſe- 
veral days afterwards, what was become of 
Meſſalina. 


In this manner was a ſtop put to her in- | 
glorious career, in the very gardens, for 
the 
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Mark Antony, and Oc 


Augu 
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them deſcended o 
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and Claudius were couſins, being both of 


the poſſeſſion of which, the 


brave Aſiaticus 
tavia the ſiſter of 
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p. XXIII. 


HE Emperor declared himſelf public- 
ly for a ſingle life, in all time.com- 
ing. He even gave every Roman citizen 
leave to kill him, if he broke this his reſo- 
lution. But the very night following he 
forgot what he ſaid,—for calling his freed- 
men together, be bid them chooſe for | 
W him oke wife. 1 


On this occaſion, they were Jivided i in 

their opinions; each ſtriving warmly to 
name a new Empreſs, who they were ſure 
would rule the world. 


The Feber, liked beſt the anion 
of Pallas, who ſtrongly recommended his 


niece Agrippina. And ſhe, the moment 
he perceived his drift, began already to 
kiſs 
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ing his niece. However, Vitellius eaſih 


Ahenobarbus, by whom ſhe had Nen 
who ſucceeded Claudius. She was nen 


2 ä W >. 
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he left her by will. She was in high fs 


ed in the iſland of Ponza, about a yer 


(120 ) 
kiſs and careſs her uncle, and acted in e. 
very reſpect as if ſhe was miſtreſs of 
the empire. The nuptials were not cele- 
brated publicly, there being no inſtang, 
amongſt the Romans of an uncle marry. 


made the Senate enaQ iti into a law for the 


Agrippina was the daughter of Germs 
nicus. She was firſt married to Domitiu 


married to Criſpus paſſienus, whom ſhe ſe 
cretly deſpatched, in order to get at ona 
into the poſſeſſion of the immenſe fortune 


vour with Claudius, even in Mefſalinif 
time, to whoſe jealouſy the would hat 
fallen, along with her ſiſter Julia, but for 
the hurry of other affairs. Agrippina wa 
reſerved to fall by other hands. Tr ſhoull 
have been remembered, that Julia was kill 


alte 


0.288} 
after her baniſhment, by Meſſalina's or- 
ders, Another Julia, the grand-daughter 
of the Emperor Tiberius, was likewiſe a 
female victim to Meſſalina's unbridled 
rage. 


Agrippina employed her great credit 
with the Emperor, her uncle and huſband, 
in making him adopt her ſon Nero in pre- 
ference to his own ſon Britannicus, whoſe 
ſiſter Octavia was at the ſame time wedded 
in marriage to the perſon adopted. The 
adoption and marriage were confirmed, and 
even applauded, by the ſervile Senate, who 
likewiſe honoured the new Empreſs with 
the ſublime title of Auguſta, 


The better ſort of citizens were much 


affected at this treatment of Britannicus, 
who was not only ſtripped of his birthright, 


but of his very attendants and preceptors. 


Of the latter, Soſibius and ſome others were 
even put to death, In their room were 
placed the creatures of Agrippina, who kept 


GC ay 
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the youth, now nine years of age, in a king 
of priſon, giving out that he was ſubje@ to 
the falling ſickneſs, 


Mean time Claudius began to bemoan 
his hard fate with reſpect to his wives. It 
was not long when he found that he had 
got another Meſſalina. He began to dif- 
cover a more than ordinary fondneſs for 
his dear ſon, who he had diſenherited mere · 
ly to pleaſe his new wife, whom he ſoon 
found out to he a moſt abandoned woman, 
She ' equalled Meſſalina in lewdnefs and 
cruelty, and far exceeded her in ayarice and 
ambition. She kept ſpies on all her huſ- 
band's words and actions. Alarmed at his 
growing aſſection for his ſon, and dreading 
the conſequences, ſhe determined to de- 
ſpatch bim with poiſon, in order to make 
ſure her ſon Nero's ſucceſſion to the em- 
pire. 


L Locuſta, a woman famous for the art of 
| poiſoning, undertook to prepare the. doſe 
* 
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in ſuch a manner as to kill him in the ſpace 
of one, two, three, or four days; and Ha- 
lotus the eunoch, and taſter to the Emper- 
or, took upon him to give the fatal doſe in 
a viſh of muſhrooms, of which Claudius 
was remarkably fond. E 


The Empreſs not thinking it ſafe to ad- 
miniſter the poiſon in Rome, began to ſhow 
a more than ordinary affection for her huſ- 
band, and earneſtly beſought him to try 
the fine ſoft air and wholeſome waters of 


Sinueſſa for the recovery of his health, 


which was then, from various cauſes, much 
impaired. | 


Claudius yielded to het requeſt; and 
. Halotus ſeized his opportunity. But how 


greatly was the Empreſs alatmed at ſeeing 
her huſband alive, and in his ordinary way,. 
at the very time ſhe was made to believe 
him a dead man! Not doubting but that 
Locuſta had betrayed her, and that ſhe muſt 
ſoon be detected, the ſent expreſs for Re- 
nophon, 


L. 
nophon, the Emperor's phyſician, and beg. 
5 * of him to take ſome effectual courſe. 


<p who! was ah in Fe plot, 

and likewiſe fearing a diſcovery, flew in a 
moment to the Emperor's chamber, and 
finding him a little inclined to vomit, he 

takes a feather, and dipping it in potent 
poiſon, he bids the Emperor open - his 
mouth, telling him that it was his very life 

to throw up. Then forcing the poiſoned 

feather down his throat, he expired ia a 

Year of Very little time in extreme agony, in the 


2 ſixty-fourth year of his 8. 


Agrippina cauſed his death to be kept 

ſecret for ſome time; and confined young 
Britannicus in priſon, until ſhe fairly uſher- 

ed in upon the world her ſon Nero. 
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E RO came to o flicempirdin His le- 
| venteenth year; and; young 'as be 
was, proved a better Emperor in the begin- 
ning of his reign thawafterwards, ©» His 
mother had; ſome time ago recalled from 
Corſica, the place of his baniſhment, Sene» 
ca, to nn ſhe committed the care of her 
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This * tutor was at 8 pains: o 
fill the mind of his pupil with all the fine 
ſentiments that can adorn the princely ſta- 
tion. While the hand of Seneca continued 
working upon his heart, there was ſeen. ſuch 


(226 ) 


| as of clemency and mildneſs as did great 
honour to both, and brought Nero into 
high favour, with the citizens, 


But how were they alarmed Pn they 
ftir aw the mother ruling, in many Inſtat; 
ces, in her ſon's name! In her opinion, Ne- 
ro could not be firmly eſtabliſhed but on the 
ruins of ſome great perſonages, illuſtriouz 
for their birth and high rank. Unknown 
to Nero, ſhe cauſed Junius Silanus, Procot- 

ſul af Aſia, to be murdered!” a man who, 
for his good nature, was called the Galden 
Sheep. His erime was, his being allied to 
the reigning family; and the people began 
to ſpeak of him as the only fit perſon to 
| controul a tyrannical woman, whoſe'bloady 
hands, if not ſpeedily checked; threatened 
to deluge Rome with the blood of hee: cis 


8 Nateiflus reproached Aprippina with the 

death of his late Prince, whoſe intereſts 
were ever dear to him. In return, ſhe for- 
1224 ced 


# 
LY 
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ced him to kill himſelf, which he did upon 
Meſlalina's tomb, much againſt Nero's will. 
Several others of both ſexes fell; and many 
more would have fallen to her wild ungo- 
vernable rage, had not Seneca, and Burrhus 
the commander of the praetorian guards, 
2 their n. $71 


The pen. of + Seneca SC in all 
the young Emperor's ſpeeches to the Senate, 
where they were well received. Nero, like 
a piece of ſoft wax, ſeemed eaſily to yield 
to the fine impreſſions of his preceptor. 
But, unhappily, one ſingle companion of 
his youthful pleaſures ſerved to efface, and 
in a few years utterly deſtroyed, the work 
of Seneca, This was Otho, the ſame that 
came to be Emperor. He-uſed to tell young 
Nero, that he was no er a child to * 
governed by tutors. 


Otho introduced the young Emperor to 
pretty girls, which made him in a manner 
abandon his wife Octavia, and hurried him 
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on to ſuch excelles as proved fatal to many, 


and at laſt to himſelf. 


Nero falling eſpcrrtely in love with a 


| franchiſed ſlave, by name Actae, Seneca 


thought it adviſeable to indulge him with 
her, to prevent greater miſchiefs. Better, 
however, had he checked him while yet 
young, and already married ;—for vic: 
ſtanding on a 3 it is difficult to re- 
cover the firſt fall,” 


Adriogins was highly offended at het 


ſon, not from a virtuous principle, but be- 


cauſe ſhe dreaded the power of a contu- 
bine. Their continual quarrels produced 
ſtrange effects. Agrippina began to ſtorn 
and make uſe of threats ; and Nero, to ap- 
peaſe her, preſented her with ſome of the 
moſt brilliant dreſſes in the palace, which, 


| however, had a quite contrary effect; for 


now, in a great rage, ſhe broke forth: 
What! do you mean to divide with me 
what 


at wy wy 22 


(9). 


har) you wholly owe to my care, my zeal, 
and aſſiduity for your adoption! 


Nero grew angry in his turn, and pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to diſcard her great favou- 
rite Pallas, who managed the treaſury, a 
poſt in which he had e immenſe 


$ wealth. 


The dt downfal of Pallas gave additional 
fewel to the fire of Agrippina's reſentment. 
She takes the young Britannicus in her 
arms, and careſſes him, talking thus: I 
have, by my vile arts, ſtripped the lovely 
youth of his birthright; and all this to ad- 
vance the proud ungrateful ſon of my on 
body! Still, however, Britannicus ſhall be 
the man ;—Britannicus ſhall be Emperor 


his own dear ſelf. 


At this moment, Nero entering by acci- 
dent into her apartment, ſhe roſe, and ſha- 
ked her fiſt at him; toſſed her hands; 
invoked the manes of Claudius, Silanus, 


R &c. 


- 


( 120 
&c. whom ſhe had murdered to no man- 


ner of purpoſe; uttering the moſt dreadful 
imprecations upon the monſter her ſon, 
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Nero, ſorely vexed at his mother's re. 
proaches, and dreading extremely her re. 
vengeful temper, as well as the promiſing 
genius of the youth Britannicus, who now 
began to diſcover great talents for one of 
his age, reſolved to Oy him by. poi- 
ſon. 
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Nero's fears were increaſed at the feafts 
of Saturn, He cauſed young Britannicus to 
ſtand up in the midſt of the company, and 
ſing a ſong. He hoped the boy, unaccuſ- 
tomed as he was to company, and ignorant 
how to behave himſelf in public, would ex- 
poſe himſelf to laughter. But Britannicus, 
with a becoming modeſty, and a noble aſ- 
ſurance, though the eyes of the whole court 
were upon him, raiſed his voice, and ſung 
a few verſes, importing that he was bereft 
of his natural inheritance, and unjuſtly de- 
prived 
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prived of the authority to which be was 
ag The modeſt and comely aſpect of 
the youth ; the deep concern he betrayed 
in every note; and the reflections which 
all who were preſent made within them- 
ſelves, drew ſighs and tears from the whole 
company. Nero, ſtruck at the youth's fine 
addreſs, but ſtill more at the verſes he had 
ſung, immediately withdrew, as did all the 
reſt of the company, to give free vent to 
their grief and tears. 


Nero, not daring openly to command 
the execution of a youth of known inno- 
cence, he ordered poiſon to be privately 
prepared, employing, as his agent, Julius 
Pollio, tribune of a praetorian cohort, in 
whoſe cuſtody was kept, under condemna- 
tion for poiſoning, the famous Locuſta. 


Agrippina had already taken care to 
place about the perſon of Britannicus ſueh 
as were void of honour or honeſty. The 
doſe was haſtily prepared by Locuſta, and 

| given 


„ 
given the young Prince by the! 50 of 
his "dig Wang but without elſe 


. Hereupon Nero threatened the tribune 
with immediate death; and would have 
ordered Locuſta to be executed purſuant to 
her ſentence, had ſhe not undertaken to 
prepare a doſe that ſhould kill as with a 
dagger. 


This fatal preparation was adminiſtered 
at the Emperor's table, where the young 
Prince fell down dead, to the great aſto- 
niſhment of the company; Nero pretend- 
ing it was only a fit of the falling fickneſ,, 


Agrippina and the young Empreſs Octa. 
via were preſent, but ſtrove to conceal their 
grief and ſurpriſe. Octavia, ſad as ſhe was 
for the loſs of her brother, had already 
learned to diſſemble every ſymptom of grief 
and tenderneſs, and every other affection of 
the ſoul, 


The 
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f The ſame day was ſeen the young 
bprince's untimely fate and funeral pile, to 
which his corpſe was conveyed in the even- 
ing, every thing relating to his funeral ha- 
ving been prepared before hand. His re- 
mains were repoſited in the field of Mars, 
without pomp, ſolemnity, or funeral ora- 
tion, though he was the laſt branch of the 
Claudian family, which had ſubſiſted in 
great ſplendour from the time of Romulus, 
that is, above eight hundred years. 


Nero, juſtified by an edict the haſty de- 
ſpateh of the funeral obſequies, complained, 
that, in Britannicus, he had loſt the ſupport 
of a brother; and exhorted the Fathers to 
cheriſh, with the greater tenderneſs,” a 
Prince who alone ſurvived of a family born 
to ſuſtain the ſovereign. power, 


Nero diſtributed the great poſſeſſions of 
the deceaſed Prince, his palaces in Rome, 
his manors and villas throughout ltaly, like 
{poils taken in war, amongſt the chief per- 
ſons 


( 


tw) 
ſons of his court, to purchaſe by ſack pte 
ſents their approbation, or at leaſt their 
filence. Seneca's acceptance of a very large 
portion of the eſtate did him no ſort of 
honour. | l ee 


A great ſhare, too, Was given to Agrip- 
pina; but Nero could by no means what- 
ever reduce his mother's bold domineering 
ſpirit. She was vexed at the death of Bri. 
tannicus, having loſt the only rival through 
whom ſhe could overawe her ſon. She 
therefore careſſed Octavia, held cabals with 
her friends, and ſeemed buſy in amaſſing 
treaſure, as if ſhe had great deſigns in view, 


Her conduct was no ſecret to Nero, who 
had ſpies upon her words and actions. He 
diſmiſſed her from the palace, and cauſed 
her to take up her abode in the houſe of 
her grandmother Antonia. Here he ſome- 
times viſited her, but never ſingly, having 
always a croud of officers about him, and 
withdrew, after a ſhort compliment. 
BH | Agrip- 
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Agrippina-was in a manner deſerted” in 
her new habitation, The throng of courtiers 
who daily frequented her levee, while ſhe 
lived in the palace, inſtantly vaniſhed. Few 
came to conſole her in her diſgrace. A 
{mall number of ladies, indeed, uſed to viſit 
her, from an affected friendſhip, to watch 
her words and actions, and carry them, 
with the uſual aggravations of tale-bearers, 
to the Emperor. Amongſt theſe was Julia | 
Silana, whom Caius Silius had divorced, to 
marry Meſſalina, as before related. She 
was a lady of high birth, great beauty, diſ- 
ſolute morals, and had been long intimate 
with Agrippina: But, at preſent, ſhe bore 
her a grudge, for having diverted Sextius 
Africanus, a noble youth, from marrying 
her, To be revenged, ſhe cauſed two of 
her creatures, Iturius and Calviſius, to ac- 
cuſe Agrippina of a deſign to marry Rubel- 
lius Plautus, great grandſon to Auguſtus, 
in order to regain the empire, by her ſon's 
deſtruction. | 


Nero 


( 136 ) 

Nero ſeized this opportunity with prey 
avidity to get rid of his mother. But Bur. 
rhus, the commander of the praetorian 
guards, would by no means ſuffer Agrip- 
pina to be killed, until ſhe had a fair trial, 
On this occaſion, her accuſation was found 
to be grounded on malice; and ſhe obtain. 
ed a triumph over her accuſers, by getting 
them puniſhed according to their deſerts, 


Nero, regardleſs of the wiſe precepts of 
Seneca, went often a rambling, along with 
Otho and other diſſipated companions, He 
fell in one night with a lady of diſtinQion 
walking home with her huſband ; and, of. 
fering to be rude to her, the huſband gave 
him ſuch a drubbing as almoſt kitled him, 
The Emperor never would have puniſhed 
the author of his diſtreſs, for he was con- 
fined to his chamber many days, had not 
the cowardly huſband himſelf, upon hear- 
ing what a great perſonage he had been in 


hands with, wrote an apology. Had he 
ſaid 


( 137 ) 
fid nothing, he would have eſcaped ; but 
now, fince he acknowledged his guilt, in 


the form of begging pardon, Nero cauſed 
him to be deſpatched, 
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BOUT this time, Poppaea Sabina, x 

lady of the greateſt beauty, in Rome, 
or perhaps in the world, ſhone away, and 
made a figure, Her only deformity vn 
her want of virtue, which, however, ſhe 
knew at times how to conceal, and thereby 
* enſnared, at pleafure, a eroud of admiren, 
She was firſt married to Rufus Criſpinus 
a Roman knight, to whom ſhe had a ſon; 
yet abandoned her huſband, and lived pu- 
blicly with Otho, the Emperor's favourite, 


e mas Wha a wy wi 


Rufus conſenting to a divorce, Otho 
married her, and was continually crying up 
before Nero the charms of his new wife. 
The Emperor deſired to fee her. Better 
for him had he ſhunned the ſight of her, — 
avoided her company, as ſomething very 

dangerous 


(9) 
dangerous to come near. Otho, on his 
part, did not fail to introduce the Emperor 
to his wife, whoſe charms wrought won- 
ders upon the Prince, who inſiſted upon 
having her carried to the palace that very 
night. 


KL ET 3 | | 

f Here Poppaea continued a day or two 
{pretty cafy, and ſeemingly well enough 
WM picaſed with her condition. But this was 
9 only to make ſure of her conqueſt, After 
k fettering the Emperor in her chain, ſhe 


began to turn ruſty, and threatened to 
leave her preſent quarters, in order to live 
again with her well beloved huſband Otho, 
who, ſhe ſaid, deſetved alone to enjoy her. 


This behaviour threw Nero into a moſt 


violent paſſion. And Otho would have 
deen immediately ſacrificed to his rage, had 
not Seneca adviſed him to ſend his rival 
out of the way, upon pretente of honour- 
ing him with ſome foreign government. 


"32 


Ac» 


nour of Luſitania, where, in a public ſu. 
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Accordingly, Otho was ſent out gover. 


tion, he was as much admired for his vir- 
tues, as he had before, in a private- Chara 
ter, been detefted for his vices. 


1 


Poppaea gave the Emperor no reſt unti 
ſhe accompliſhed her ends—which were no 
leſs than to be made his lawful wife, and 
ſhare with him the imperial throne; But 
this was attended with great difficul- 
ties. Octavia was ſtill alive, andithere wu 
no crime to lay to her charge. Beſides 
Burrhus told him, that, if he parted with 
Octavia, he muſt part with the empire it- 
ſelf, which ſhe brought him. Agrippina 
was another obſtacle. She took Octavias 
part, and was continually ſcolding her ſon 
for taking up with ſuch a yile creature as 
Poppaea. 


This ſame Poppaea, however, had more 
of the ſan's heart than his mother, and ha- 
2 conſtant acceſs to his perſon, found 

mean 


$ 


tua 
means to Werk up his hatred to a parent, 
who, though tarniſhed with every 1 of 
rp n tilt bis mother. b 3 

Arb Thi: with extreme concern, 
Poppaea's growing power, and uſed ſuch 
means to regain the countenance of her 
ſon as will appear altogether incredible: : 
For, whilſt the young Emperor was heated 
with wine, the came up to him gaily atti- 
red, and was going to prompt him to an 
action, which was hindered; by the preſence 
of Seneca, who, obſerving Nero ready to 
yield to her impure deſires, ſuddenly intro- 
duced Actae, and made him change his ob- 
jet, By this ſtep Agrippina loft entirely 
the affection of her ſon, wh could bardly 
afterwards ſuffer himſelf to be ſeen with 
her—at leaſt till he had a e to ſerve 
by it. : 


Poppaea increaſed his averſion by fre- 
quently inſinuating that he never could be 


ſafe while ſhe lived. He was himſelf fo 
con- 


) 

convinced of this, that he began to con- 
trive means of killing her. Sometimes he 
thought of doing it by poiſon next mo- 
ment he thinks of a dagger— but, after 

ſome deliberation, it was found that neither 
of theſe ways would do. Beſide that i it 
was thought dangerous to.give ſuch order, 
it was ſuſpected that none were hardened 
enough to undertake them, Then Agrip- 
pina was not a ſimpleton to be taken in: 
trap. She was always upon her guard, hi 
ving been long e with the 4 
devices of the count. 


tw) 
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I. Vinh was in the Sch per- 
plexity about che means of getting 
nd of his mother, when Anicetus, com- 
mander of the fleet riding at Miſenum of- 
fered his opinion and ſervice, He under- 
took to conſtruct a veffel in fuch a manner 
5 to make her burſt and gi&He way, at plea- 
ſure, in the open ſea. It was Nero's'part 
to inveigle his mother on board the fatal 
alley, which he did, by acting ſome ſcenes 
of the rankeft nee recorded i in hife 
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At this time, he was juſt going to cele- 2 
brate at Baiae the feſtival of Minerva, call- 
d Quinguatrus, which began on the i hine- 
teen "7 of March, and: laſted five days. 

This 


( 344 ) 


This he thought the moſt favourable op⸗ 
portunity for the intended parricide. 


The moment the plot was concerted, Nero 
aſſumed an entire new character with re- 
gard to his mother. He wrote letters to 
her, abounding with the tendereſt expreſ- 
ſions of affection and duty, wiſhing, in 
terms ſeemingly the moſt ſincere; to be re- 
conciled to a mother ee he had ſo 
highly ee, reals att 4c. 
| | A 4 

" Agriopica ſuffered herſelf to the 206k 
upon by. theſe flattering appearances, and 
eaſily yielded to the preſſing inftances of 
her ſon, who ſeemed earneſtly to want he 
company at the feſtival. It was in a kind 
of rapture that ſhe embarked at Antium, 
from whence ſhe ſailed to Bauli, an impe- 
rial villa, ſituated between the cape of M- 
ſenum, and the gulph of Baiae. 


Thither Nero made haſte to receive her, 


—met her on the W her his 
band 
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hand, —embraced, and led her to the 
caſtle. | 


Amongſt the imperial veſſels rode that 
which had been contrived by Anicetus the 
Admiral, more pompous than the reſt; as 
if Nero, by that diſtinction, meant to do 
honour to his mother. But ſhe fearing, 
perhaps, that there might be ſome' plot in 
the caſe, refuſed to go on board; and 
Nero not inſiſting upon it, the better to a- 
void ſuſpicion, ſhe was carried to Baiae, by 
land, in a ſedan · | 


Here Nero treated her with the greateſt 
reſpeA—entertained her with a variety of 
diverſions—granted all the favours ſhe aſk- 
ed in behalf of herſelf or her friends—and, 
in many weighty. affairs then upon his 
mind, aſked her advice, as if he laid great 
ſtreſs upon her opinion. 


The mother was overjoyed at theſe marks 
of her ſon's goodneſs, and no longer diſ- 
3 truſted 
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truſted; him; which he perceiving, he. give 
private orders to the commander of one of 
his galleys to run foul of that which had 
conveyed Agrippina to Bauli, and diſab: 
it, that ſhe mighr be obliged to embark on 
board te _ veſſel, 

The laſt ee 5 till mid- 
night, when Nero acquainted his, mother 
with the accident that had befallen her gal. 

| ley, and at the ſame time recommended to 
her one he had cauſed to be built purpoſely 
for her uſe. He ordered. the Admiral to 

accompany her as far as Antium. 
Nero waited on his mother to the them, 
and at parting hung upon her neck—kiſled 
her eyes—her boſom —nor did he take his 
leave till after numberleſs proteſtations of 
his warmeſt affection, and moſt ſincere re- 
conciliation. 


| 


On this occaſion, all nature ſeemed to be 


alive, in one of the ſineſt and cleareſt 
| moon- 


60 147 1 
moon-light nights that ever was ſeen,” to 


witneſs one of the moſt unnatural. crimes 
that ever was projected. i 


Agrippina was attended on board by 
one Lady, Aceronia Polla, who lay at her 
feet; and Crepercius Gallus, a man, who 
| ſtood in the ſteerage. She was diſcourſing 
with her companion Polla about Nero 
recounting the many marks of his affec- 
tionate behaviour, when ſuddenly, upon a 
ſignal given, the deck above their heads 
began to crack and give way. The man 
in the ſleerage was killed on the ſpot, But 
Agrippina, and her companion were de- 
fended, for ſome time, by the ſtrength of 
their bed-poſts, which did not ſo eaſily 
yield as had been imagined. Neither did 
the veſſel burſt in a moment, and drown 
the devoted woman, as Anicetus had pro- 
miſed. Beſides, ſuch of the mariners as 
were not let into the plot, obſtructed the 
meaſures of thoſe that were. The latter, 
finding themfelves defeated in one expe- 

dient, 
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dient, had recourſe to another, and that 
Was, to force the veſſel down upon one 
ſide, and ſo ſink her that way. But the 
others, looking upon this as madneſs, coun. 
teracted them in ſuch a manner, that the 
Empreſs and Aceronia had time to throy 
themſelves ſoftly into the ſea, Aceronia, 
ſcreaming. out that ſhe was the Empress, 
vas inſtantly ſtruck dead with the end of a 
long pole. 

Agrippina ſoon perceived that her life 
was the object chiefly aimed at. She there- 
fore kept a profound ſilence, and eſcaped 
with only one ſtroke upon her ſhoulder, 
She was, by the aſſiſtance of ſome fiſher- 
men, who happened to be juſt by, carried 
ſafe, by the lake Lucrinus, to a villa of her 
own upon that coaſt. 


Here ſhe began to refle& upon her late 
danger the ſudden breaking in of the vel 
ſel's deck—the violent efforts that were 
uſed to fink her in a calm ſea—the fate of 

| Acero- 


two) 
at Aceronia, miſtaken fo#/herſelf; and deſtgn- 
6 Wl edly: ſlain. From all which, ſhe conchts 
le 
n 


ded, that her ſon's late kindneſs, was mere 
affectation, in order to get her on dard to 
drown her, 

1 ſhe thought ĩt moſt ad viſeable 
to diſſemble in her turn, and behave to- 
wards her ſon as if no ſuch plot had ever 
exiſted. She ſent her freedman Agerinus 
to acquaint Nero with her late dilaſter; and 
to tell him, that, however alarmed he-might 
be, he might put off viſiting her for ſome 
time, as at preſent ſhe A. wares reſt, 


Nero had all this time been waiting wik 
extreme impatience the event of the plot. 
When he came to learn that his mother 
bad eſcaped, he was ſtruck almoſt dead 
with fear, not doubting but that her reſtleſs 
ſpirit would immediately deviſe ſome mode 
of reſentment that might be fatal to him. 
In this perplexity, he ſent expreſs for Se- 
neca and Burrhus, who were as yet ſtran- 

bu. gers 
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gers to the plot. When they came to tis 
Emperor, they were ſo ſtruck at what had 


happened, that they did but look at one a. 
nother for ſome time, without ſpeaking ! 


The matter before them ſeemed to be of 
the utmoſt importance. The Emperor had 
involved himſelf in a ſeemingly inextricable 
ſerape. Burrhus declared that the praeto- 
rian guards had ſtill the higheſt affection 
for the daughter of Germanicus—and, fo 
far from imbruing their hands in her blood, 
would probably reſent the danger to which 
ſhe had deſignedly been expoſed, were they 
once apprized of it, 


- Anicetus the Admiral was immediately 
calledin, This officer had long hated A- 
grippina in his heart, and very cheerfully 
undertook to finiſh the tragedy he had 
| begun—Nero declaring, he that moment 

preſented him the Roman empire. 


A 
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At this inſtant Agerinus arrived with his, 
meſſage from the Empreſs. Nero, to make 
an advantage of his coming, cauſed a dag» 
ger to be dropt between his legs. Then he 
gave out that Agerinus was come to aſſaſſi- 
nate him by Agrippina's orders. On this 
pretence Agerinus was immediately loaded 
with irons, and ſoon after put to death. 


Mean time, Agrippina was become very 
uneaſy at not hearing from her ſon - won- 
dered what kept Agerinus when, all of a 
ſudden, the ſees her villa inveſted on all 
ſides with a body of armed marines. Now 
it was that all her domeſtics left her even 
the maid that lay in the room with her ran 
off with the reſt; which Agrippina percei- 
ving, cried — What! Forſaken by you 
too! 


At this moment Anicetus entered her 
chamber with ſome armed men. Agrip- 
pina was not inſenſible of their deſign, but 
looking them boldly in the face, ſays, If 

you 
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you are come from the Emperor to be in- 
formed as to my health, you may tell him 
that I am well refreſhed and recovered ; If 
upon any bloody deſign, I will never be- 
nerve that you are commiſſioned by my 
ſon my ſon cannot command a parricide. 
The aſſaſſins gave her no anſwer; but pla- 
cing themſelves round her bed, one of 
them comes over her head a ceadly ſtroke 
with a a club!. 
Then Ab l all her ſtrength, 
got up burſting with rage, and cried out, 
© Here !' expoſing her belly, Strike me on 
the place that bore and brought forth ſuch 
a monſter as/Nero !''She'was again anſwer- 

ed with repeated blows, which cx put an 
end to her life, 17 


Here we ſee a mother put to death, by 
the cruel orders of her own ſon ! She her- 
ſelf, this ſame Agrippina, had: ſacrificed 
many innocent perſons, and committed 
crimes of the worſt kind—and now we ſee 

| her 
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her own body mangled, bruiſed, and laid 
lifeleſs, by the very ſon for whoſe ſake the 
had ſacrificed them, Little did this un- 
happy Princeſs know that, in labouring to 
advance her ſon to a throne by all ſorts of 
crimes, ſhe was toiling herſelf to no other 
purpoſe than to make both herſelf and her 
ſon the moſt miſerable wretches in the 
whole Roman empire. It is true, ſhe erec- 
ted for her ſon a moſt magnificent ſtructure, 


made up of a great many powerful nations 


and kingdoms. But upon what founda- 
N 


Every reader will draw from the bare re- 
cital of Agrippina's conduct ſuch reffections 
as will ſufficiently deter parents from at- 
tempting any thing, in behalf of their chile 
dren, that is not founded in honour and 
juſtice. The death of Agrippina happen- 
ed in the fifth year of Nero's reign. 


of nn 
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ERO was quickly ftung with the 
horrors of his guilt ! He began to 
look wild and ghaſtly ! Every joint of him 
trembled ; and he was in continual fear of 
the avenging furies which haunted him by 
day and by night, never fuffering him to 
enjoy that calm ſerenity of mind, without 
which life 1 is a burthen. | | 


He wrote 3 to the Senate, 
acquainting the ſenators with his late 
danger, his narrow eſcape, giving out 
that the death of his mother ought to 
be looked upon as a public bleſſing. It was 
far from doing honour to Seneca, his af- 
- ſiſting with his pen in compoſing this in- 
famous letter, 


* 


Such 


ann 


Such was now the debaſement of the 
once venerable Roman Senate, who ſuffici- 
ently appriſed that there was no ſuch plot 
againſt Nero's perſon, and that he was him- 
ſelf the culprit ; yet they ordained that at 
all the altars public devotions ſhould be of- 
fered for his deliverance ; that the feaſt of 
Minerva, during which the pretended con- 
ſpiracy was detected, ſhould be celebrated 
with anniverſary plays for ever; that the 
| ſtatue of that goddeſs in gold ſhould be 
placed in the ſenate-houſe, and cloſe by it 

that of Nero ; and, laſtly, that the anniver= 
ſary of Agrippina ſhould be inſerted in the 
number of unlucky days. 


| Thraſea Poetus, one of the ſenators, who 
ſtill retained in this age of corruption all 
the dignity of an antient Roman, could 
not endure to witneſs ſuch vile decrees; 
and, not having ſufficient weight to oppoſe 
them, he left the houſe. 
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Nero was quite aſtoniſhed at the flattery 
of the Senate, and the kind reception he 
met with upon his return to the city. From 
a ſenſe of his guilt he expected a very dif- 
ferent treatment, Still, however, the ſeeds 
of a guilty conſcience kept growing in his 
breaſt, to the great diſturbance of his in- 
ward quiet. 


To divert his attention, he had recourſ: 
to chariot-driving—ſinging to the harp in 
a theatrical habit, He likewiſe held lewd 
aſſemblies, where men and women of all 
ranks came' and gave themſelves up to 

ſcenes of i impurity, | e 


At laſt he Ga the public ſtage, ta- 
king with him Burrhus, and a party of the 
guards, whoſe orders were to watch the 
looks of the ſpectators. Not to praiſe Ne- 
ro in his theatrical character, was a crime 
againſt the ſtate. Burrhus was ſad on this 
occaſion f yet praiſed whilſt he grieved for 
the poor fool, 
Burrhus 


Candy} 
Burrhus did not live to ſee this ſhameful 
career for any length of time. His death 
proved an unſpeakable loſs ; for in his place 
was put one Tigellinus, a man of infamous 


character, a great companion of Nero, and 
a moſt cruel enemy to the public good. 


It was with the greateſt concern that Se- 
neca ſaw the growing profligacy of the 
court, Being the only virtuous perſon 
now in power, he was attacked on all ſides 
by Nero's wicked counſellors, who aimed 
at the extirpation of virtue itſelf, 


It was alledged againſt Seneca, that he 
had amaſſed wealth far above the condition 


of a citizen; that he outſhoned the Empe- 


ror himſelf in the ſplendour of his houſe, 
the rural grandeur of his fields and gar- 
dens; that he affected popularity for no 
good deſign; that he turned Nero's voice 
into mockery whenever he ſung, and aſ- 
ſumed to himſelf alone the praiſe of elo- 
| quence, | 


Seneca 
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Seneca ſaw this firſt ſtorm at a diſtance; | 
and, before it fell upon his head, begged 
leave to retire from court. At the ſame 
time, he made Nero an offer of his wealth, 

his fine ſeats and gardens: But this offer 
was nobly rejected by Nero for the preſent, 
who ſtill he ſaid very much wanted the 


wholeſome councils and uſeful inſtructions 
of his very beſt of friends. 


However, Seneca, finding that his pre- 
ſence became every day more obnoxious 
to the other courtiers, and that the Empe- 
ror himſelf no longer received him with his 
wounted affability, thought | fit to retire 
from public affairs, made and received but 
few viſits amongſt his wonted friends, de- 
voting his time chiefly to the ſtudy of phi- 
loſophy, in which he made great progreſs, 


The retreat of Seneca doubled the power 
of Tigellinus, who, the better to gain an 
| abſolute aſcendant over his Prince, was at 
great pains prying into his ſecret fears ; and 

| per- 


; 
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perceiving that he dreaded Cornelius Sylla, 
and Rubellius Plautus, the moſt of all men, 
he adviſed him to put them both to death. 
They were both nearly related to the reign- 
ing family. Beſides, Sylla was married to 
Antonia, the daughter of the; late Emperor 
N rd his firſt ent fr Wc TH 
The 8 citizens ndeloding, at the 
ſight of a comet, that they were ſoon to 
have another Emperor, moſt people talked 
of Rubellius as the ſucceſſor. Nero, to pre- 
vent this, ordered him to retire to Aſia with 
his wife and family. He ſent a party after 
him, who brought back his head to Nero, 
who, viewing it, ſays, I knew not before 
that Rubellius had ſo great a noſe—What 
hinders me now to marry Poppaca, a cere- 
mony ſo long put off through fear of ſuch 
men as this H 


In like 1 was killed while at 
table, dreading no danger, by aſſaſſins, who 


in 
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in ſix days reached Marſeilles,” to which 
city he was then confined, - - | 
After this cruel abuſe of power, Nerd 
wrote to the Senate, inveighing bitterly a- 
gainſt Sylla and Rubellius, but without any 
mention of their deaths. The ſenator, 
knew already all the barbarous circumſtan. 
. ces of their aſſaſſination; yet ſo far from 
ſhewing the ſmalleſt diſapprobation of tht 
Prince's conduct, they decreed proceſſions, 
and ordered thanks to be publicly offered 
to the gods for ſo ſignal a deliverance, as if 
Nero had been freed from two dangerous 
enemies. Whereas Sylla and Rubellius had 
never diſcovered the leaſt ſymptom of tre- 
ſon. They may be ſaid to have fallen vice 
tims to their popularity, which, by the bye, 
they never courted, but could not hinder 
the people's liking their good qualities, and 
oppoſing them to the wretched ones of the 
reigning Prince. 84-4 
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TERO, finding that his worſt actions 
met with the higheſt commenda- 
tions, proceeded next to divorce his wife 
Octavia, and publicly married Poppaca. 
Happy for Octavia had ſhe never ſeen him. 


e ſeldom admitted her to his bed; nor 


had ſhe any reaſon to wiſh for that favour; 


for he often attempted to ſtrangle her. As 


no crime could be laid to her charge, Pop- 
paea bribed one of her domeſtics to accuſe 
her of a criminal amour with Eucerus, a 
player on the flute, But all Octavia's 
maids maintained on the rack their miſ- 
reſs s virtue and unblemiſhed character. 


Nero, however, turned her out of the 
palace, and ſent her into Campania under a 
X guard; 


* 
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guard; at which the citizens were ſo highs 


ly enraged, that, to avoid their fury, Nero 


was glad to fetch her back. Hereupon the 
people were ſo tranſported with joy, that 
they crouded to the temples with thankſgi. 
vings; overthrew the ſtatyes of Poppaea; 
crowned with flowers thoſe of Octavia, 
and, carrying her images as it were in tri- 
umph, placed them in the great forum, : and 
in the ſeveral temples, 


Poppaea provoked, or rather frantic, 

at all this, and fearing that Nero might 

come to yield to the cry of the people, ſhe 

forms a new project for the deſtruction of 

the innocent Octavia; and that was, to force 

Anicetus, the admiral, to own a criminal 
correſpondence with her. 

However hardened this murderer of 
Agrippina might be, it was not- without 
many prayers, tears, and even threats, that 
he came to confeſs ſo groſs a falſehood, 
This 8 trial ended in Octavia's baniſh- 

ment 


rr 
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ment to the iſland of Ponza, where ſhe 
ſoon after ſuffered death. Thoſe who were 
charged with her execution having tied her 
down, opened her veins : But, as the blood 
came forth ſlowly, they haſtened her death, 
by ſtifling her in the ſteam of a boiling 
bath. g | 


Hard enough ! a young innocent Princeſs 
jnhumanly killed in her twenty-ſecond year, 
having hardly taſted the ſweets of one hap- 
py day in all the ſeven years ſhe had lived 
with Nero. Yet the Senate, as for ſome no- 
table deliverance, decreed gifts and oblations 
to the Gods! Fear had now ſtopped their 
mouths, or opened them only to the moſt 
fulſome ſtrains of flattery. Octavia ſuffer- 
ed death on the eleventh day of June ;j——a 
day remarkable for another tragedy, ſix 
years thereafter, as will be feen in due time. 


Anicetus the admiral, 2s one convicted 
by his own confeſſion, was baniſhed to the 
iſland of Sardinia. 
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ERO, wearied of his metropolis, 

made a trip to Naples, in order to 
divert the Neapolitans with his ſinging and 
playing upon the harp. And now, as if 
he had been upon ſome grand expedition, 
he fet out from Rome, attended with a 
thouſand chariots; the horſes and mules 
ſhoed with filver ; his grooms and mule- 

teers clad in the richeft cloth of Canuſium; 
attended too by a detachment of the prae- 
torian guards, and a body of African horſe 
moſt pompoully attired. 


At Naples he fpent ſeveral days together 
in ſinging to vaſt crouds; for all the rabble 
of that city, and its neighbourhood, flocked 
in great numbers to the ſhow. He enter- 
ed the public theatre in the morning, and 

there 
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tere aden till nigkt, taking now'and 
then a little refreſhment in the preſence of 
the ſpectators; frequently telling them, that 
he would juft waſh his throat a little, and 
then give them a much finer air than any 
they had ever heard in their life. Some 
Alexandrian youths chancing to praiſe the 
{ſweetneſs of his voice, he ſent over to Alex- 
andria for more of them in great haſte; 
and never failed to give preſents, and even 
Fee in proportion as he was fattered. 
Nero intended next to ſtep over to 
Greece, there to contend for the prize of 
muſic at the Olympic games. Having ad- 
vanced as far as Beneventum, Vatinius, 
one of his courtiers, detained him with a 
grand ſhew of gladiators, This Vatinius 
was originally bred in a cobler's ſtall ; but, 
being in his perſon remarkably crooked and 
ill ſhaped, he was at firſt uſhered into court 
in the character of a buffoon. Here he 
played his part ſo well, that he roſe in 


wealth, and power to do wiſchief, aboye 
all 
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_ all the miniſters in Nero's court, Tigellinus 

alone excepted. Before Nero left Bene- 
ventum, he forced Torquatus Silanus to 
kill himſelf. He was his own near rela- 
tion, and lived ſplendidly, and that was his 
crime! | | 


Nero bad but few moments free from 
pangs of the deepeſt kind. It was owing 
to ſome ſudden panic that he put off, for 
the preſent, his journey to Greece, and re- 
turned to Rome, where he publicly told 
the citizens that he could not find in his 
heart to deprive them any lo auger of his 


agreeable com pany. 


I.!t was ſoon after his return that Tigelli- 

nus made him a feaſt, the like of which had 
rarely or never been ſeen. It was held in 
the lake of Agrippa, on board of a very 
large veſſel built on purpoſe, and towed by 
other veſſels finely embelliſhed, and rowed 
by profeſſed catamites, ranged according to 
their different ages, and ſkill in ene, abo- 
minable profeſſion, | 


On 
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On one fide of the lake ſtood brothels, 
filled with ladies of ſuperior rank: On the 
other ſide were ſeen vaſt crouds of com- 
mon harldts, ſtark naked. When night 
came on, an huge blaze of lights illumi- 
nated the whole ſcene, and turned night 
into day. Now nothing was to be heard 
but the ſweet ſymphony of ſongs and mu- 
eu inſtruments, 


A \ fow days after this memorable ban= 
quet, Nero was not aſhamed to put himſelf 
in the habit of a woman; and, as ſuch, was 
publicly, and with the uſual forms, married 
to a pathic of his contaminated crew, named 
Pythagoras. And, as he was the wife of 
one pathic, ſo was he the huſband of an- 
other, named Sporus, whom he married 
with great ſolemnity; kept him in his pa- 
lace, in the attire of an Empreſs, ever after ; 
and always carried Sporus along with him 
in the ſame carriage when he went abroad. 


CHAP. 


8 if the world Was not e ſuf. 
ficiently convinced that Nero was 
the declared. enemy of mankind, he em- 
ployed worthleſs wretches to burn his me- 
tropolis. We may judge of the havock 0c- 
caſioned by the fire, from its raging: nine 

Year of days amongſt houſes built moſtly of tim- 
bis. ber, Great numbers of people of all ages 
and ſexes "expired amongſt. the flames, 
Others loſt their property. Many who 
Eſcaped had no houſe to go to; ſo flew to 


the adjacent Hietds i in a kind of may | 


©" The fire Was i laſt, with infinite labour, 
extinguiſhed, ſore againſt Nero's will, who 
with pleaſure' beheld the burning from the 
tower of Maecenas. The only conſolation 
'he gave the poor ſufferers was, that, if they 

would 
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would patiently. let the burning go on, he 
would, at his own expences, clear away the 
rubbiſh and dead bodies. Fe 


Upon the ruins-of the city Nero erected 
his golden palace; which, when fitted up 
for his reception, he ſaid he now began to 


live like a man. He likewiſe aſſiſted in re- 


building the city upon a much more regu- 
lar plan than before. But, to'defray the 


expences of ſo many works, he pillaged 


the whole empire without mercy. The 


very temples of- the gods were ſtripped of 


all their rich ornaments and treaſures, 
which, with the ſtatues and images of the 
gods themſelves, were brought to Rome to 
be melted down, and turned into money. 


Seneca ſaw with great grief and concern 
the madneſs of his late pupil, and wanted 
much to withdraw to a villa of his own 
remote from Rome. Nero would not con- 
ſent to it; not that he wanted Seneca near 
him for his advice, the man whoſe very 

Y preſence 
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_ preſence reproached him; but that he might 
the more eaſily get him deſpatched, by 
keeping him near the city, 


Moſt people beheld Nero's miſmanage- 
ment with real concern; and, to get rid of 
him, a conſpiracy was formed ſoon after 
the burning. | 


It was headed by Caius Piſo, who was 
not only allied to moſt of the great fami- 
lies in Rome, but, becauſe of his perſonal 
qualities, much beloved by the people. He 
was a great orator; tall in ſtature; of a 
graceful and noble addreſs; liberal and ge- 
nerous without profuſion ; and needed on- 
ly to be ſeen to command reſpect. But, 
with all theſe fine qualities, he was, in his 
private character, a debauchee, and often 
ſung to his friends attired like an actor in 
a tragedy, which rather hurt him with the 
grave and reſerved. 


Piſe 


A 
Piſo was not the firſt who projected the 
Emperor's death; but he readily came into 
it, at the perſuaſion of thoſe who were moſt 
forward in their country's cauſe. Theſe 
were Subrius Flavius, tribune of a praeto- 
nian cohort; Sulpicius Aſper, a eenturion; 
Lucan the poet; Lateranus, conſul- elect; 
Scevinus, Quinctianus, and many more who 
daily joined them. 
Lucan and Quinctianus were fired a- 
gainſt Nero from private cauſes. . Nero 
conſidered Lucan as his rival in poetry, and 
had forbid the publication of his poems. 
With reſpe& to Quinctianus, the Emperor, 
| like Satan expoſing vice, wrote a virulent 
ſatire againſt him, ſetting forth his ſeanda- 

lous and unnatural lewdneſs. 


Nothing fo much eneouraged the con- 
ſpirators as the bringing over to their party 
Fenius Rufus, one of the commanders of 
the praetorian guards. bi 


Epicharis 
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Epicharis was let into the ſecret too,. — 
a woman till now devoid of honour or 
honeſty,—but, for her zeal and ſteadineſ 


on this occaſion, well deſerves. to be re- 


membered. She inſiſted warmly for the 
ſpeedy execution of the plot. But the 
conſpirators appearing too flow, for her 
motions, ſhe left Rome, and haſtened into 
Compania, in hopes of corrupting the of. 
ficers of the fleet, lying at Miſenum. Here 
ſhe fell in with one of the murderers of 
Agrippina, by name Proculus, who, though 
| he had the command of a thouſand ma- 
rines, thought himſelf ill rewarded for kill 
ing the Empreſs, Opening his heart free- | 
ly to Epicharis, he made bitter complaints 
that he was overlooked by Nero. Epi- 
charis ſeized the moment to foment his dif- 
content ; and placing an entire confidence 
in him, diſcloſed the plot, but concealed 


the conſpirators names. 


alas the inſtant he got the ſecret, 
haſtened to Rome, and acquainted the Em- 
pero 


( m 


peror with his danger. But his diſcovery 


ſignified nothing; for, when Epicharis was 
ſummoned and confronted with the in- 


former, ſhe boldly denied the charge, and 


ſeemed ſurpriſed at her accuſers impudence, 
However, Nero believed the fat, though 
not proved, and cauſed Apicharis to be de- 
tained in priſon, 


Mean time the conſpirators were in the 
utmoſt terror, and reſolved to deſpatch the 
tyrant as ſoon as poſſible. After a long 
debate, they at laſt fixed upon the anni- 
verſary ſacred to Ceres, which was always 
ſolemnized with Circenſian games, at which 
Nero conſtantly attended, giving free ac- 
cels to every body during the gaiety of 
the ſports. Their deſign was to be exe- 
cuted in this manner; Lateranus being in 
poor circumftances, on pretence of implor- 
ing relief, was to fall down at the Prince's 
feet, and, while he thought of no ſuch 
attempt, unfix his legs, and bring him to 

| | 33 
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the ground, then the reſt were to us in 
1 deſtroy | him. 


f Scevinus nds ly claimed the honour of 
giving the firſt blow; for having taken a 

dagger out of a temple, he carried it con- 
ſtantly about him, not doubting but it was 
cConſecrated to the execution of ſome grand 


exploit. 


The day before that on which they 
were agreed to kill Nero, this ſame Scevi- 
nus, upon returning home, after a long 
conference with Antonius Natalis, ſealed 
his will, then unſheathing his dagger, he 
complained that it was blunt and ruſty, 
and ordered his freedman Milichus to 


ground and ſharpen it at the point. He 


ordered likewiſe a ſupper more ſumptuous 
. than uſual to be got ready, —preſented his 
favourite ſlaves with their liberty, and o- 
| thers with ſums of n 


Al 
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All this while, his countenance appeared 
ſometimes cheerful, —ſometimes cloudy,— 
his manner was confuſed, —he was conti- 
nually ſhifting in his diſcourſe from one 
ſubject to another, never attending to any. 
Whence all who were preſent concluded 
that his mind was e with 1 Jong ſecret 


enterprize, ©, 


The freedman - Milichus thought him- 
elf ſure that ſome plot was in agitation 4. 
for, beſides ſharping the dagger, he was or- 
dered to prepare bandages for wounds, and 
applications for ſtopping. blood. Never 
doubting but that the life of Nero was 
aimed at, he reſolved to ſecure to himſelf 
the merit of a diſcovery. | 


Early in the morning, Milichus ran to 
to the gardens of Servilius, where Nero 
then lived; and being at firſt refuſed ad- 
mittance, he inſiſted upon the great im- 
portance of the diſcovery he was going to 
make. Then the porters conducted him to 
5 Epaphroditus 


WU 
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Epaphroditus the ſecretary, who 1mmedi- 


ately introduced him to Nero himſelf, to 


| whom he related all the circumſtances he 
had obſerved, —ſhewed the dagger, and de. 
ſired that the criminal his maſter Scevinus 
might be ſent for. 


Scevinus was terribly alarmed, when a 
band of ſoldiers came and carried kim 
haſtily to the Emperor. However, he 
got fo far the better of his fright, and al- 
ſumed ſuch firmneſs before the Emperor, 


that the treacherous ſervant would have 


been baffled, had not. his wife reminded 
him of the long conference between his 
maſter and Natalis, and that both lived i in 
great intimacy with Piſo. | 


_ Hereupon Natalis and Scevinus were 
examined apart, as to the ſubje& of their 
conference. As their anſwers differed, 
they were put in irons, and threatened 
with the rack ! the ſight of which neither 
of them being able to bear, they diſcover- 

ed 
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ed the whole order and progreſs of the 

conſpiracy. Natalis confeſſed firſt, told 
how far Piſo was concerned, and hoping to 
gain the Emperor's favour, named Seneca. 
Scevinus named the reſt, of whom Lucan, 
Quinctianus, and Senecio ſtood out a good 
while denying the charge, but yielded up- 
on a promiſe of impunity; and then, to 
make amends for their former backward- 
neſs, they informed againſt their deareſt 
friends : Lucan againſt Attilia his own mo- 
ther, Quinctianus againſt Gallus, and Se- 
necio named Annius Pollio. 


Mean time Nero, recollecting that Epi- 
charis was detained in priſon, and ſuppo- 
ſing that the tender body of a woman 
would never endure the rack, he ordered 
that ſhe ſhould be rent and mangled with 
all ſorts of torments. 


But, ſuch was her reſolution, that, in 
ſpite of ſtripes, fire itſelf, and all the tor- 


ture they could invent, ſhe uttered not a 
Z word 


"ar about the plot. Next day ſhe was 
brought in a chair to the place of torture 
but the, with a girdle that bound her 
breaſts, framed a nooſe for her neck, and 
ſeizing her opportunity, faſtened it to the 
top of the chair, hung upon it with all the 
weight of her body, and by this contri- 


vance ſoon extinguiſhed the imall remains 
of her life. 


Thus a woman, once a ſlave, ſuffered 
the moſt exquiſite torments cruelty could 
invent, and death itſelf, to protect perſons 
whom ſhe ſcarce knew ! Whilſt men born 
free, Roman knights and ſenators, without 
once feeling the torture, betrayed their 
deareſt friends, their neareſt relations. 


Lucan and Quinctianus were daily ma- 
king new diſcoveries, at which Nero was 
ſo terrified, that he doubled his guards,— 
Poſted bands of ſoldiers all ronnd the city, 
—lined the banks of the Tiber,—and or- 
dered- parties of horſe and foot to ſcour 

the 
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the geld, and range through che n 
and ſquares night and day. | 


A tribanal ey erected in the Emperor's 
gardens, to which the accuſed were brought 
in droves to be examined, and receive their. 
doom. The judges were Nero himſelf, 
Tigellinus, and his colleague. Fenius Ru- 
fus, who not being yet detected, proved 
harder to the eriminals than the other two. 
Nay, to him it was owing that Nero was 
not ſtabbed even during the examination 
of the conſpirators; for the tribune Flavi- 
us, who attended, and like Rufus was not 
ſo much as ſuſpeCted, having demanded of 
his commander Rufus, by ſigns, if he might 
ſtrike the tyrant, was by ſigns checked, 
when he had already graſped the hilt. 


Piſo, the moment he ſaw a party coming 
to apprehend him, opened the veins in both 
his arms, and bled to death. Lateranus 
was executed with ſuch hurry, that he was 


not even permitted to embrace his children. 
| His 
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His head was cut off at two blows bp the 
tribune Statius. 


9 fell next · Natalis was the only 
evidence that appeared againſt him; and 
all he ſaid was, that he had been ſent a meſ- 


ſage by Piſo to Seneca. And what was the 
intent of it ?. Why Piſo wiſhed to renew 


his intimacy with Seneca ; but the latter 
excuſed himſelf on account of his ill health 
and love of retirement, Natalis indeed 
added, that Seneca ſaid, upon Piſo's ſafety 
his own welfare depended. But Seneca, 
when queſtioned, refuſed the charge, 


Nero had long hated Seneca, and wanted 
only the ſhadow of a pretence to kill him. 
He ſent the tribune Sylvanus to examine 


him, and report his anſwers, Sylvanus 
found Seneca at his country-houſe four 


miles from Rome, He owned every thing 
Natalis had advanced, but denied that ever 
he ſhould have faid his welfare depended 


upon the ſafety of any private man, How - 


ever, 


ſe 


hit 
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ever, Nero, determined to ſacrifice him, 


ſent a ſecond meſſage, acquainting Seneca 
that he muſt die. 


Seneca heard his doom with great com- 
poſure, and calmly called for his will. But 
that being denied him by the centurion 
charged with his execution, he turned to 
his friends, and told them, that, ſince he 
was not allowed to acknowledge their fa- 
yours, he bequeathed to them that which 
was alone left them, the pattern of his life. 
Now were they all drowned in tears ! Se- 
neca alone, unmoved, continued thus: To 
whom is unknown the bloody nature of 
Nero ! who, after murdering his mother, 
his wife, his relations, what remains but to 
add to theirs the ſlaughter of his tiſtor and 
inſtructor ? He got up and embraced his 
wife Paulina—an affecting ſcene ! Now 
was his firmneſs ſomewhat abated, 


His wife ſeemed determined to die with 
him. Her veins were opened; but the 
tyrant 


| 
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tyrant ſent orders to ſtop the TR and 
ſhe yielded to the allurements of life; but 


was ever after pale, and marked with a 
langour nich time could not efface. 


As for Seneca, he had his veins opened; 
but the blood flowed ſo ſlowly, that he was 
obliged to try poiſon ; and that too he re- 
ſiſted. All this while he continued ; diQta- 
ting to his ſcribes. His fancy was fertile 
to the laſt, This death-bed production 
was publiſhed, and en ſought after, 
and read. 


Mean time, the centurion's patience be- 
gan to wear out. Neither the bleeding nor 
the poiſon ſufficed to kill an old man, who 
for ſome years paſt obſerved an exact re- 
gimen in his eating and drinking; living 
fo poorly that he was almoſt reduced to ſkin 
and bone. He ſeldom drank any thing but 
water, His food was chiefly wild fruits 
from the woods, Such was his manner of 


life in the midſt of plenty; for he was one 
ED of 
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ot the richeſt ſubjects in the whole empire 


And now his vaſt eſtate was ſeized by the 
tyrant, who aſſigned a penſion to the wi- 
dow. / : 


The centurion, quite wearied out with 
the ſlowneſs of his death, cauſed him to be 
conveyed to a ſtove, where he was ſoon 
ſuffocated with the ſteam, 


Such was the death of Seneca on the 
twelfth day of April. His body was burnt 
without any funeral ſolemnity, purſuant to 
2 will he had made when in the ae 
favour with Nero. | 


Year of 
Rome 


814. 


Fenius Rufus had hitherto ſhewn greater 8 


ſeverity as a judge than Nero himſelf. He 
ſtumbled upon his ruin at laſt; for whilſt 
he was urging Scevinus to a full confeſſion, 
even uſing terrible threats, Scevinus could 


bear it no longer, but began to ſmile, and 
calmly told Rufus, that no man was better 


acquainted with the whole riſe and progreſs 
of 
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of the plot than himſelf, Rufus attempted 

to refute the charge, but, faltering in his 

ſpeech, he betrayed manifeſt ſigns of guilt, 

Which Nero obſerving, he cauſed immedi- 
ately ſeize, and carry him to priſon, 


The tribune Flavius was accuſed about 
the ſame time. He did not like Rufus's at- 
tempt to refute the charge ; he gloried in 
it. Nero aſking him upon what provoca- 
tion he thus ſlighted his oath ? Becauſe, 
faid he, I abhorred thee—though there wa 
not one more attached to thee, ſo long as 
you behaved like yourſelf—but I began to 
hate you, when you became the murderer 
of your mother, your wife, and kinſmen 
2a charioteer, a comedian, an incendiary, 
The whole conſpiracy afforded nothing ſo 
mortifying as this juſt reproach. In his 
rage, he cauſed the tribune's head to be 
ſtruck off immediately in an adjacent field. 
Flavius faced death with a manly intrepi- 
dity. 


( 
The next example of firmneſs appeared 
in the centurion Sulpicius Aſper, who, 
when aſked by Nero, why he violated his 
oath ? becauſe, ſays Aſper, there was no 
other remedy againſt thy abominable enor- 
mities. The other tribunes and centurions 
ſuffered death with equal fortitude, But 


Rufus, their commander, betrayed a mean- 
neſs greatly beneath a man of his rank and 


profeſſion. ef; | 


Lucan, the poet, who was nephew to'Se- 
neca, died, not all at once, but by degrees 
for having the choice of his owh death, he 
opened his veins, and, at different intervals, 
ſtopped the bleeding, and converſed freely 
with his friends: He was even cheerful 
and entertaining. His attention rolled be- 
tween hands to the making of verſes, which 
did him no diſhonour. He bled to death 
on the zoth day of April, aged only 26 
years, His mother Attilia eſcaped unhurt; 
2s did likewiſe Natalis, who was pardoned 
for his early confeſſion. 


Aa Nero 
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Nero withed to have found the Conſul 
Veſtinus in the plot. He had been long in 


I high favour with the Emperor; but at this 


time no man was more hated by him. Vel- 
tinus, abuſing the freedom allowed him, 
was in uſe to inſult Nero with bitter far- 
caſms, which were the more ſevere az 
they were founded in truth. Nero hoped 
that ſome of the conſpirators would have 
named him; but they, knowing the man's 
temper, which was hot and untractable, 
never thought of imparting the plot to 
him. 5 


However, fince the Emperor could not 
exert his vengeance under the title of 
Judge, he aſſumed that of Tyrant, and ſent 
a party of five hundred men to inveſt the 
conful's houſe, whilſt he fat at ſupper with 
a large company of his friends. The con- 
fl had been that very day diſcharging the 
functions of his high office, and now ma- 
king merry with his company, the ſoldiers 
entered, 
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entered, and bid him come forth and ſpeak 
with their commander Gerelanus. 


Veſtinus roſe from table that moment — 
ſhut, himſelf up in his chamber with his 
phyſician—had his veins cut—and, whilſt 
yet in full vigour of body and mind, was 
conveyed into a hot bath, and ſuffocated 
with the ſteam ; never once all the while 
uttering a ſingle word that betrayed the 
ſmalleſt concern, either about himſelf or 
any one of his family, 


Milichus, the informer of the plot, was 


amply rewarded, and honoured with a 
Greek name, ſignifying Protector. 


CHAP, 
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5 HE time drawing near for diſputing 
t he prize in the Quinquenial games, 
the Senate, to prevent Nero from appearing 
there as a competitor, offered him before- 
hand the prize of muſic, and alſo the crown 
of eloquence. But, ſick of their flattery, 
he plainly told them that he had no occa- 
ſion for their partiality ; that he meant 
publicly to obtain the prize and recom- 
penſe of his ſkill and addreſs, by the juſt 
determination of the judges. 


He appeared accordingly in the great 
theatre amongſt the common harpers and 
minſtrels, contended with them for the prize 
with ſuch eagerneſs and anxiety, that he 
neyer ventured to ſit down, however fa- 

tigued, 
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tigued, nor to ſpit, nor to wipe the ſwear 
from his face, it being eontrary to the eſta- 
bliſked laws of the harp. In the end, ado- 
ring the multitude with his knee bent, and 
his hands lifted up like a common player, 
he waited with awe and trembling the de- 
termination of the | judges. On their part, 
not to have raiſed loud ſhouts in token of 
praiſe, would have been a crime againſt the 
ſtate, and puniſhed with death. 


The applauſe of the multitude gave Nero 
ſuch pleaſure that he appeared thenceforth 
almoſt every day upon the ſtage. He in- 
vited the ſenators, knights, the whole rab- 
ble at Rome to attend him; and, when 
once met, none durſt depart, upon any 
pretence whatever, till he gave over play- 


ing. 


Many, by the confinement, were ſeized 
with mortal diſtempers. Sometimes wo- 
men fell in labour, and were delivered in 
the theatre. Spies were poſted to ſee that 


none 
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none went out, They were charged tg 
watch faces, and mark down the ſigns of 
pleaſure or diſcontent. Veſpaſian, who 
was afterwards Emperor, for only doſing a 
little while Nero was ſinging, was ſtruck in 
the face by a common ſoldier. He was 
even for this very fault impeached as a cri. 
minal by Phoebus, and would have been 
| ſentenced to die, had not his friends at 
court interpoſed, and procured for him the 
command in Judea, which was then conſi- 
dered as a kind of baniſhment. -_ 


Nero valued himſelf as much upon his 
dexterity in chariot-driving as upon his fine 
voice. One day upon his return home, 
after driving a good while in the circus, his 
wife Poppaea called him an aukward dri- 
ver. In return, he gave her a kick with 
his foot in the belly, though then big with 
child, which killed her on the ſpot. 


He ſpared no coſt upon her funeral, 
More perfumes were burnt on the occaſion 
than 
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than Arabia Felix produced in one year: 
Nor had ſhe been leſs expenſive when li- 
ving. She kept conſtantly five hundred 


aſſes, and bathed daily in their milk for the 
preſervation of her beauty only. 


The Emperor wanted next to marry 
Antonia, his ſiſter, by adoption: But ſhe, 
declining the match, he cauſed murder her. 
Immediately after, he married Statilia Meſ- 
alina, the widow of the late Conſul Veſti- 
nus; the ſame he ſurpriſed at table. 


Nero cauſed the ſervile Senate paſs ſen- 
tence of death upon one of their moſt il- 
luſtrious members. This was Thraſea Poe- 
tus, whoſe only crime was his incorruptible 
integrity. It was he that left the houſe 
when Nero's letter upon the death of his 
mother was read, This good man, after a 
long diſcourſe with his friends upon the 
immortality of the ſoul, died with that for- 
titude which had as. rot his whole 
life, : 


CHAP. 
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d N A r. XII. 


XT ERO, fired with an ardent deſire tg 
+4 diſtinguiſh himſelf at the Olympic 
games, embarked for Greece with no other 
view than to be there reputed the beſt har. 
per, finger, actor, and charioteer, in the 
whole empire. At this time the Greeks 
excelled moſt nations in the art of flatten, 
and well knew how to improve the Empe- 
ror's weakneſs to their advantage. The 
ſeveral cities ſent their ambaſſadors to meet 
and preſent him with the crowns deſigned 
for ſuch as excelled in harp-playing, ad- 


judging that honour to Nero only; which 

ſo pleaſed the chanting Prince, that he ad- 
| mitted the ambaſſadors to his table, and 

gave them and their cities many favours 
and rich preſents, ' | : 


The 


e 
The public money laviſhed in this pros 
digal manner made Nero many enemies, 
Happy, however, had this been the worſt 
of his conduct. In the midſt of his harp- 
ing, he put many illuſtrious perſons to 
death, men renowned for their virtues and 
noble atchievements, for theſe he dreaded 
moſt. He ſent a moſt Aattering letter to 
Corbulo, who had lately conquered Arme- 
ia, and was eſteemed the beſt man, the 
greateſt general, and the fitteſt for the ſu- _ 
preme command of any man then living. 
In this letter, he ſtiled Corbulo his father, 
his benefactor, his only refuge, and invited 
him to croſs over from Aſia into Greece, 
ptetending an eager deſire to ſee one to 
whom he was 10 highly n 


Corbulo did not ſuſpect, as he ought, tze 


profeſſions of a man of Nero's character, 2 


F ſo immediately left his army, and etnbark- 
ed for Greece. The moment Nero heard 
of his arrival at Cenchreae, the port of Co- 
rinth, on the fide of the Zgian ſea, he ſent 
L Bb „ 
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a party to aſſaſſinate him. The inſtant 
Corbulo ſaw their deſign, he plunged his 
ſword into his breaſt, ſaying, he well de- 
ſerved to die for leaving his brave and 


faithful army to wait on ſuch a monſter. 


Many ſuch murders might be mentioned; 

but this may ſerve to give an idea of Nero's 
wicked reign. Nor was that of Helius, 
whom he left at Rome with abſolute power, 
leſs tragical there. This Helius butchered 
every man of great fortune, and put the 
money in his pocket. His cruelty excited 


ſuch ſeditions at Rome, that he ſent fre - 


quent expreſſes to haſten Nero's return, 
owning himſelf unable to hold the reins of 
government any longer. 


No wonder that the generals and gover- 
nours of provinces began to open their 
eyes, and ſee their extreme danger under 
Nero; a tyrant who, in the perſon of Cor- 
bulo, had cut down the pride of Rome. 


Julius 
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Julius Vindex, governour of Celtic Gaul, 
was the firſt to declare againſt his harping 
Sovereign, The Gauls favoured his deſign, 
and, flocking to him from all parts, he ſoon 


found himſelf at the head of one hundred 
_ thouſand men, 


Galba, the governour of Spain, remained 
ſome time doubtful what courſe to take; 
but the Spaniards, who deteſted the very 
name of Nero, ſoon determined him to re- 
volt. Otho, who ſtill governed Luſitania, 
immediately declared for Galba; ſent him 
all his gold and ſilver plate to be turned in- 
to money; ſent him even his domeſtics, 
who, having been long at court, were bet- 
ter qualified than Galba's to ſerve an Em- 
peror. | | 


Some time before the rebellion broke 
out, Nero was nearly loſt in a ſtorm croſ- 
ſing the Adriatick Sea, Upon his ſafe ar- 
rival on ſhore, he cauſed ſeveral of his at- 
tendants to be put to death, for having be- 

_ trayed 
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trayed joy whilſt he was in danger of. pe. 
riſhing at ſea, little thinking that he was 
' Preſerved to undergo a molt painful ſad- 
neſs, and a much harder death at land. 


Whilſt Vindex, Galba, and Otho, were 
| concerting their meaſures for a revolution, 
Virginius, who commanded the legions in 
Upper Germany, was warmly preſſed by 
his ſoldiers to take the empire at their 
hands, But he, well appriſed of what bad 
conſequence it would be to veſt in the ar- 
my the power of naming the Emperor, 
publicly declared that he would ſupport the 


Senate and people of Rome in their juſt 


right of diſpoſing of the empire. He even 
marched his army to ſuppreſs the rebellion 
raiſed by Vindex ; and, when the two ar- 
mies drew near each other, the leaders 
holding an interyiew, they fell. to blows 
without orders; nor could they be ſtopped 
in their madneſs till twenty thouſand Gauls 
were killed on the ſpot. 


After 


/ 
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After this encounter, which happened at 
the city of Beſancon, the victorious troops 
urged Virginius more than ever to accept 
of the empire, ſaluting him, at every word, 
Caeſar, Emperor, Auguſtus, &c. But he 
ſtil] reſolutely told them, that the Senate 
alone ſhould name their Emperor. This 
conduct gained him greater honour than if 
he had conquered kingdoms, | As for Vin- 


dex, he was fo diſheartened at the ſlaugh- 


ter of ſo many of his men, that he killed 
himſelf, 


The firſt news of the revolt reached Ne- 
ro at Naples on the nineteenth day of 
March, a day remarkable for the tragical 
end of his mother a few years before. Still, 
however, he continued to fing, play, and 
ad upon the ſtage as uſual, now and then 
inſinuating that he would make the Gauls 
pay dear for diſturbing his pleaſures. But 
the alarm increaſing, and meſſenger after 
meſſenger arriving at court with diſmal ti- 


dings, 
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dings, he left Naples ir in a great fright, and 
repaired to Rome, 


Here he called together, in great haſte, 
ſome of the chief men of the ſenatorial and 
equeſtrian order; but, inſtead of taking 
their advice, or conſulting with them on 
this critical emergency, he only aſked their 
opinion of certain muſical inſtruments he 
had lately invented, ſo contrived as to play 
by water, 


One night as he was ſitting down to ſup- 
per, he received the news of Galba's defer 
tion, which threw him into ſuch a rage 
that he overturned the table, tore his gar- 
ments, broke in pieces ſome cups of gre 
value, and, daſhing | his head againſt the 
wall, he cried out, he was undone. 

At this time, a famine began to be fel 
in the city; and, a ſhip arriving from E- 
gypt laden, not with corn as was expected 
hut with ſand for the 3 and wreſt- 
lers 
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lers, the people, in their firſt tranſports, 
overturned the Emperor's ſtatues, tore his 
images, and plundered the houſes of his 
favourites. | 


Nero, quite diſtracted, called for a doſe 
of poiſon, prepared by the famous Locuſta, - 
and incloſed in a gold box, to be ready 
when he ſhould need it, 
In the mean tos, he ſent orders to Oftia 
to put his fleet in readineſs for conveying 
him to Egypt, not doubting but that Galba 
would give him the government of that 
ancient kingdom. But his officers and 
freed-men refuſing to attend him in his 
flight, he reſolved to put himſelf in deep 
mourning, and, with the utmoſt humility 
and dejection, implore the people's forgive- 
neſs for his paſt conduct. To this purpoſe 
an oration was found amongſt his papers 
after his death. It ſeems he was afraid to 
deliver it, juſtly dreading, that the outra- 
geous multitude would tear him in pieces 
13 e | before 
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before he could reach the roſtra. In this 
dilemma he put off n my reſolution 
till next day. | 


Hitherto, Tigellinus and Nympliidiu 
the two captains of his guards, had ſerve 
him faithfully : But now, in his diſtreſs, 
they forſook him, fearing to be involved in 
his ruin, Nymphidius thought of ſecuring 
the empire to himſelf, However, he di- 
ſembled for the preſent ; and, pretending 
to join the party of Galba, aſſured the 
guards that Nero was fled, and promiſed 
them, in Galba' s name, ſuch ſums of mo- 
ney as very much flattered their hopes, 
This promiſe ſecured for the preſent the 
empire to Galba; occaſioned afterwards 
the loſs of it; in effect, it brought about 
the ruin of Nymphidius, — and the 


very guards themſelves, 


SHA, 
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E left Nero in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe, 
reſolved only to paſs another night 
before he came to a final reſolution. What 


an empty creature did he appear, when ri- 
ling at midnight in the greateſt anxiety, he 
looked out, and found that his guards were 
zone! He ſent in great haſte for ſome of 
his freedmen and favourites. But not one 
of them obeyed the ſummons. He there- 
fore went in perſon to their ſeveral houſes. 
But the doors were every where ſhut a- 
gainſt him, and no body would appear to 
anſwer him, He hurried back to his cham- 
ber, and found it rifled of every thing 
worth lifting, He regretted moſt the loſs 
of the gold-box which contained the poi- 
ſon, to which, in this deſperate ſtare, he 
meant to have had recourſe, 

- Ge '. Al 
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As a laſt effort to get rid of himſelf, hy 
ent for a gladiator to ſtab him: But none 

could be found to perform the ſad office= 
which made Nero cry out, What! nei- 
ther friends nor enemies! He flew next 
towards the Tiber to drown himſelf ; but, 
ſuddenly changing his mind, he makes a 
full ſtop, and conſiders what is to be done, 


No it was that a deep ſenſe of guilt 
preyed upon his ſpirits. Reader ! figure 
to yourſelf a forlorn Prince, abandoned by 
his guards, ſtrolling through the ftreets of 
Rome before the riſing of the Sun, in 2 
fine ſummer morning.—Muſing in the 
deepeſt deſpair, he chanced to caſt his eyes 
upon Phaon, one of his freedmen, who 
came up, and adviſed him to betake him- 
ſelf to ſome private corner, where he might 
recollect himſelf, and reſume his courage, 
which ſeemed entirely loſt. 


| Phaon offered him his country-houſe, 
which ſtood four miles from the city, be- 
_ tween 
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Nero inſtantly accepted the invitation, and 
ſet out, meanly clad, and worſe mounted, 
hiding his face with a handkerchief, for. 

fear of being diſcovered, He was attended 
by four perſons, of whom Sporus was one. 


As he paſſed by the camp of the praeto- 
rian guards, he heard the ſoldiers curſing 
him, and wiſhing ſucceſs to Galba. A per- 
fon on the road aſked him, What news of 
Nero? His horſe ſtarting at a carcaſe that 
lay in the way, his face was uncovered, and 
he was known by a ſoldier, who addreſſed 
him by name—at which he was ſo terrified, 
that, at the firſt turning, he and his atten- 
dants quit their horſes, and, taking up a 
narrow path, crept with much pain thro' 
buſhes and- briars, till they reached the 
wall that inclofed Phaon's grounds, 


Here they made a halt till Phaon eonſi- 
dered how he might introduce the Empe- 
ror with ſecrecy into his houſe. Whilſt 

| they 


ween the Salarian and Numentan roads. 
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they were cutting a hole into the wall to 
open a paſſage, poor Nero was glad to 
quench his thirſt with ſome ſtinking water 
in a ditch—was employed too in picking 
out the thorns that had ſtuck in his fleſh, 


He got at laft to Phaon's houſe, where 
he ſpent a few hours in ſuch diftreſs of 
mind as is almoſt without example. It was 
now that he wiſhed he had obſerved the 
wile leſſons, and wholefome councils, of 
Seneca—ſaw too late the folly of his con- 
duct —ſeemed ſenſible of his approaching 
fate —and often declared that Tigellinus, 
| who betrayed him, and ſome others, his 
_ greateſt favourites, were in fact his mortal 
enemies, and hurried him on to thoſe 
bloody and barbarous meaſures which will 
for ever make his name execrable. 


Mean time, his attendants began to urge 
him to a voluntary death, to avoid the ig- 
nominy of a public execution, which they 
| foreſaw would be ſoon, Nero, unable to 
bear 
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lar the iden: of a: public zxcoburlon,! FA 
orders to dig His grave, and provide wood 


and water for the waſhing and burning of 
his body —bemoaning bis ſad deſtiny, and 
often repeating, with tears, * What an ars 
tiſt will the world loſe! _ _ = 


} 


This \ day, the derench of 0 __ an la Year of 


of Nero's life, the Roman Senate enjoyed a Ty 


freedom of ſpeech to which they had been 


long unaccuſtomed: They aſſembled early 
in the morning; and, after cauſing Galba 
to be proclaimed Emperor, they declared 
Nero an enemy to the ſtate, and ſenteneeil 
him to be puniſhed More Majorum. 


One of Phaon's friends ſent immediate 
notice to Nero of the tranſactions of the 
Senate, The moment the meſſenger atri- 
ved, Nero ſnatched the letter out of his 
hand, and, after reading it, aſked Phaon, 
What was meant by More Majorum ? 
Phaon told him, that, purſuant to the ſen- 
tence of the Senate, he was to be ſtripped 

naked, 


od 1 
naked, his head faſtened in a pillory, ang 
he in that — whipt to on. 


At theſe words a cold "TOY OREN over 
the unhappy Prince! every joint of him 
trembled. Seizing a dagger, he ſeemed juſt 
ready to prevent the ignominy of the ſen- 
| tence. His courage failed him—he beg- 
ged, with many tears, that ſome of his at- 
tendants would animate him by their ex- 
7 ample ; but none of them were ſo tired of 
life. Whilſt he continued to betray the 
greateſt dejection and meanneſs imaginable, 
there was all of a ſudden heard a great 
noiſe of horſes galloping up the avenue to 
the houſe. Theſe were coming expreſs for 
Nero, by _ of the Senate. 


Now, there was not a moment to loſe : 

But ſtill Nero failed his exertions went 
no farther than ſimply to aim the dagger 
ſometimes at his heart—ſometimes at his 
throat, At laft he begged, with a flood of 
tears, the helping hand of his ſecretary E -· 
R 
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paphroditus, who killed him at one thruſt, 
and paid dear for it, being afterwards put 
to death by the Emperor Domitian, for ha- 
ving ſtained his hands in the imperial 
blood. 


GALBA. 


HH A P, XXIV. 


142 1 Fat = | 
ICELLIUS, whom Galba had ſent to 
Rome to watch the motions of the 


Senate, no ſooner heard by report that 
Nero had killed himſelf, than he ran to 
Phaon's country- houſe, to make ſure of the 
truth. Here he beheld the lifeleſs carcaſe 
extended on the floor. Then ſetting out 
quickly for the new Emperor's head-quar- 


ters at Clunia in Spain, he in ſeven days 
reached the place. | 


He found Galba in his chamber, trying 
to ſlumber a little, his mind racked with 
anxiety, Vicellius revived him for the 
preſent, 


. 


. 
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preſent. It was very acceptable intelligence 
to Galba, to hear that he was declared Em- 


peror by the Senate—that the praetorian 
guards had declared for 8 that 


Nero was out of the way. 


Croud«s of people throtiged to Clunia, to : 


congratulate the new Emperor, who, upon 
receiving the decrees of the Senate, ſet out 
for Rome, attended by his Spaniſh guard, 
He was accompanied by Otho, propraetor 
of Luſitania, and by his two favourites, 
Cornelius Laco, and Titus Vinius, whom 
he named to be joint commanders of the 


praetorian guards, He advanced but ſlow- 


ly, on account of his age, being carried the 
whole oO in a litter. 


Gaba bod cver Gene Virginius as his 
moſt dangerous rival; but, when he came 


to hear of his noble behaviour in reſiſting 
the preſſing ſolicitations of the whole ar- 


my, he was ſo taken with it, that he ſent 
for him to keep him near his perſon, and 
D d beſtow: 
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beſtow upon him ſuch honours as his con- 
duct well deſerved, 


Virginius, upon the firſt ſummons, ſet 
out to meet the Emperor, leaving the com- 
mand of his army to Flaccus, who was ap- 
pointed in his room. Galba received him 

without the leaſt mark of reſpect. This cold- 
neſs was owing to the favourite Titus Vi- 

nius, who, having an abſolute aſcendant o- 
ver the Emperor, and dreading the great 
merit of Virginius, had been endeavouring 
to blacken his reputation, and make him 

odious. 


Every body knows that the beſt of men 
may be made very ridiculous by the 
tongues of envy and malice. In the end, 
Titus Vinius, without intending it, proved 
2 great friend to Virginius—for, by keep- 
ing him out of Galba's court, and reducing 
him to a private life, he freed him from 
thoſe 3 to which we ſhall ſee the 
reigning 
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reigntng miniſters expoſed, and gave the 
great Virginius an opportunity of ſpending 
his days, in caſe and plenty, to a very ad- 
vanced age. 


CHAP, 
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CH AP, XXXV. 


EAN time, Nymphidius uſurped all 
power at Rome, and even compel- 
led his colleague, Tigellinus, to lay down 
his commiſſion, by which he became ſole 


commander of the guards. He was of opi- 
nion that Galba, by reaſon of his age and 
infirmities, would never reach Rome; and, 
contrary to the advice of his intimate friend, 
Clodius Celſus, a native of Antioch, he re- 

ſolved all at once to graſp the empire. 


He had already dealt his money amongſt 
the praetorian guards with a liberal hand; 
made magnificent entertainments, inviting - 
to them ſuch as had been conſuls, or had 
commanded armies ; diſtributed large ſums 
amongſt the people, whom he had likewiſe | 
_ entertained with ſhows, 
Having 
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Having by theſe means acquired an ab- 
ſolute authority in the city, he determined 
to put/ off the important affair no longer. 
He was the more eager to declare himſelf, 
having got advice that Galba was arrived 
at the borders of Italy, and had named La- 
co and Vinius to command the guards, by 
which he would very ſoon be ſtripped of 
the only poſt wherein he could act his part 
to advantage. 


He therefore imparted his deſign to his 
officers, and they to the ſoldiers, It was 
concerted that Nymphidius ſhould that very 
night be conveyed into the camp, and there 
proclaimed Emperor. 


It happened, however, that Antonius 
Honoratus, one of the tribunes, touched 
with remorſe, called his men together in 
the evening, and in a ſpeech finely wrought 
up for his purpoſe, adviſed them to remain 
ſteady to Galba, The tribune was liſtened 
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to with attention, and Galba once more, 
with loud ſhoots, proclaimed Emperor. 


Nymphidius hearing a confuſed noiſe, 
and not knowing what to make of it, haſ- 
tened to the camp, attended by a great 


number of lights, holding in his hand a 


ſpeech compoſed by Varo, which he in- 
tended to pronounce before his men. But 
| how great was his ſurpriſe at finding the 
gates ſhut, and the ſoldiers in arms upon 
the ramparts! He aſked them, by whoſe 
orders had they taken up arms ? They an- 
| ſ{wered with one voice, that they were de- 


termined to acknowledge Galba. Nym- 


phidius pretending to concur with them, 
applauded their fidelity; and, not deſpair- 
ing as yet of ſucceſs, ordered them to open 
the gates to their general. 


They obeyed ; but Ny mphidius, upon 
entering the camp, was ſaluted with a dart, 
which Septimius, who marched before him, 
received upon his ſhield. Taking to flight, 

| he 
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he was purſued, overtaken, and killed by 
his own ſoldiers, who dragged him through 
the camp, and next morning expoſed his 


corpſe to public view, in an incloſure made 
for that . 


Galba being wand of the treaſon, and 
at the ſame time of the death of the traitor, 
gave orders to execute all thoſe, without 
exception, who were concerned in the 
treachery a rigour which gave no fa- 
vourable idea of the new Emperor. 


CHAP. 
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c H A P. XXXVL 


\ AL BA, upon his arrival at the Mil. 
vian bridge, about twenty-five fur- 
| r diſtant from Rome, was met by a 
large body of marines, who by Nero had 
been' formed into a legion, and were now 
come to demand of Galba a confirmation 
of their eſtabliſhment. But the Emperor, 
either rejecting their petition, or putting 
off the affair to another time, they grew 
mutinous, blocked up the paſſage, and bold- 
ly demanded an eagle, and other legionary 
enſigns. Galba, enraged at their boldneſs, 
cauſed his cavalry to break in amongſt the 
diſarmed multitude, of whom near ſeven 
thouſand were killed on the ſpot ; and thoſe 
taken priſoners were decimated. 
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The Emperor being come to his metro- 
polis, the people thronged about him, and 
with one voice demanded the execution of 
Nero's wicked miniſters, Their requeſt was 
granted only with reſpe& to ſuch as had 
not money to purchaſe the favour of Vini- 
us, whoſe protection was gained with large 
ſums by Tigellinus, Halotus, and ſome o- 
thers, who by this method ſaved themſelves 
till the next reign, which was not very diſ- 
tant. 


The public money being quite exhauſted 
by Nero's prodigality, Galba cauſed thoſe 
who had received his exceſſive donations 
to reſtore nine-tenths of them. On this oc- 
caſion, the judges at the Olympic games, 
the prieſteſs of Apollo, certain players up- 
on inſtruments, ſome actors, charioteers, 
&c. were rigorouſly called to account. 


The praetorian guards were now 1n great 
hopes of receiving the large donative pro- 
miſed to them by Nymphidius in Galba's 

E e name. 
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name. But, when the Emperor told them _ 
that he choſe his ſoldiers, and did not buy 
them, their attachment to him began to 
cool, Many of them were broke and dif- 
miſſed, becauſe of their engagements in the 
late conſpiracy ; as was likewiſe a German 
cohort, that had always been attached to the 
| reigning Prince. 


Galba, from a ſenſe of his age and infir- 
mities, was urged, by an uncommon zeal 
for the welfare of his people, to adopt a 
ſucceſſor ;,—not out of his own family and 
kindred, but, if poſſible, he would ſearch 
the whole empire till he hit upon a perſon 


fit to govern it. 


He caſt his eyes upon Piſo Licinianus, a 
young Roman of the firſt quality, whoſe 
life had hitherto been unſullied, and of 
whom the perſon adopting entertained the 

higheſt hopes, 


Pifo 
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Piſo was at this time in the thirty-firſt 
year of his age ; and, when ſent for, and 
adopted by Galba as his ſucceſſor, firſt, in 
preſence of the army, and afterwards of 
the Senate, betrayed no marks of joy, He 
ſhowed a becoming gratitude for the ho- 
nour done him; and, in his whole deport- 5 
ment, appeared with ſuch modeſty and 


command of himſelf, as quite aſtoniſhed all 
who beheld him, 


This adoption very much offended Otho, 
who had not only been the firſt to ſecond 
Galba's revolt againſt Nero, but even ſent 
him all his plate, —his very domeſtics,—and 

all this to give Galba the appearance of a 
Prince before he left Spain. Otho was in 
hopes, that, as Galba had no children, he 
would be the ſucceſſor himſelf, The late 
tranſaction very much diſconcerted him. 
He ſhowed his diſpleaſure by ſecretly im- 
proving the diſcontents amongſt the ſol- 
diery, by whom he was extremely beloved. 


For 
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For ſome days he burned inwardly at the 
adoption of Piſo, without daring to ſpeak his 
mind. However, his freedmen had ſuffi- 
cient diſcernment to gueſs at his thoughts, 
They ſaw in his countenance what he har. 
boured in his breaſt, and puſhed him on to 
the ſovereignty, by telling him how ſweet 
a thing it was. His freedman Onamaſtus 


undertook the treaſonable taſk, and effected 
it by means of ſome ſoldiers of the life- 


guard, men of great addreſs, and whoſe 
general intimacy in the camp fitted them 
for the buſineſs. * 


| Matters being ripe, the 1 5ch day of Janu- 


ary was fixed upon to proclaim Otho Emper- 
or. Upon the morning of that day, Otho 


went, as uſual, to wait pon the Emperor, 
who received him with a kiſs ; for in this 

manner he received ſuch as he conſidered 
his friends, Otho was immediately carried 


away to be preſent at a private ſacrifice, 


which the Emperor was about to offer in 
the temple of Apollo, 


Umbricius, 
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' Umbricius, the ſooth-ſayer, no ſoonet 
viewed the entrails of the victim, than he 
warned Galba of treaſonable plots juſt im- 
pending, at which Otho could hardly con- 
ceal his confuſton ; but his freedman Ona< 
maſtus entering at that inſtant, told him, 
chat the ſurveyors and builders waited his 
coming. This was the ſignal agreed on. 
Otho took his leave directly; feigning to 
the Emperor, and thoſe who aſked the 
cauſe of his departure, that he was going 
to ee ſome old houſes. 


Otho went ſtraight to the gilt pillar by 
the temple of Saturn, where the ſeveral 
highways meet, and was there proclaimed 
Emperor by a ſmall party of about twenty 
ſoldiers only; Otho, all the while in a 
great pannic, conſidering himſelf as loſt 
with ſuch a handful of men. But the 
ſoldiers, ſeating him in a chair, carried him 
directly to the camp. They were joined 
in the way by detached parties, lurking, at 
proper diſtances, on each ſide of the ſtreet, 

which 
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which ſoon made their appearance formi- 
dable. | 


Upon their arrival at the camp, Julius 
Martialis, the tribune, who that day com- 
manded the main-guard, ſuffered them to 
enter; being either privy to the conſpiracy, 
or becauſe he ſaw it in vain to reſiſt the 
torrent. In a moment, the whole camp 
reſounded with the name of Otho, whom 
they inſtantly proclaimed Emperor, Caeſar, 
&c. 


| Mean time, Galba was ſtill employed 
with the ſooth-ſayer, inſpecting the entrails 
of the victim, when, ſuddenly, a meſſenger 
arrived with the news of Otho's haſty ad- 
vancement by the ſoldiery. Galba was in 
an inſtant beſet with pretended friends, and 
buſy bodies, each relating the circumſtan- 
ces of the inſurrection his own way, which 
occaſioned his being kept for ſome time in 

ſuſpenſe between different councils, 
Vinius 


1 
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Vinius adviſed him to tick to the pa- 
lace, arm his ſlaves, fortify the avenues, 
and by no means expoſe his perſon to the 
fury of madmen, But the reſt of his 
council pointed out the neceſſity of pre- 
ſent meaſures, and of his appearing abroad 
at the head of his adherents, 


Whilſt they were yet deliberating, news 
came that Otho was killed, Julius Atticus 
holding out his ſword all over bloody de- 
clared that he had done the deed with his 


own hand, Perſons of all ranks crouded 


to the palace to congratulate the old Em- 
peror upon the death of the traitor. 


None of them, by the bye, knew the 
fact; and yet they all affirmed it. The 


truth was, the report had been raiſed by 


Otho's party, with a view to make Galba 
leſs careful of his perſonal ſecurity. 


Galba came at laſt to this reſolution ; 
he put on his breaſt plate, and abroad he 
goes 
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goes in perſon, to recal his ſoldiers to their 
duty. Finding himſelf unable to ſuſtain 
the preſſing eroud, he ordered his chair. 
(= | 

In the camp, the common armoury wat 
| thrown open, —whence arms were inſtant. 
ly ſnatched at random, without regard to 
the cuſtom of war, or the different orders 
of men. Thus armed, they ruſhed impe- 
tuouſly into the city, and came up with 
Galba as he was entering the Forum. 


Ar that moment the Emperor was aban- 
doned by all,—even thoſe who carried 
him threw him down to the mercy of his 
enemies, who after cutting off his head, 
disfigured with numberleſs wounds his life- 
leſs body. 


Their fury fell next upon his prime mi- 
niſter Vinius, whom they killed and man- 
gled in the ſame manner. 


* 


Otho 
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Otho hearing that Piſo had taken refuge 
in the temple of Veſta, ſent thither a par- 
ty, who dragging him forth, killed bit 
near the un of the _—_ 0 


The bleeding heads of Galba, and his 
adopted ſucceſſor, were ſtuck upon high 
poles, and carried along amidſt the ban- 
ners of the military bands, cloſe by the 
eagle of a legion. 


Galba had reigned from the death of 
Nero ſeven months and as many days. He 
was great-grandſon to Mummia Achaica, 
the daughter of Mummius who diſtroyed 
Corinth. Before he came to the empire, 
his wealth was immenſe, —which ' made 
him live in great anxiety under the tyrants 
his predeceſſors, It was then that he ne- 
ver wanted juſt by him a chariot, and 
ſome ſwift horſes, with a large bag of mo- 
ney, whereby, if poſſible, he might eſcape 
their avarice and cruelty. He was killed 
in the ſeventy-third year of his age. 


Ft e His 
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His miniſters, who all fell the ſame day 
with himſelf, were juſtly charged with ex. 
tortion and partiality, —vices not peculiar 
to Galba himſelf, whoſe great weakneſ 
was, his truſting every thing to unworthy 


favourites; and their chief aim was, to 


make the moſt of a ſhort reign, which, 
however, terminated with their own deſ- 
truction. | 


OTHO. 
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THO was immediately received as 

Emperor by the Senate and people 
of Rem - But a fabric ſuddenly reared is 
n of ſhort duration. 


Vitellius, who had boat advanced: by 
Galba to the command of the legions in 
lower Germany, was ſo much urged by 
bis ſoldiers, and the people of different 
nations, to accept of the empire, that he 
could not, like the great Virginius, reſiſt the 
bait, | 1 


Galba 
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Galba was fo jealous of the Germang, 


from their behaviour to Virginius, that he 
ſent them Vitellius to command them, pure- 
| ly becauſe he was a mere nothing in the 


art · military. He had addreſs enough, 
however, to gain the affections of the Ger. 
mans and Gauls, and was buſy concerting 
his meaſures at the time of Otho's advance- 
ment ; of which extraordinary event he 


was yet OO 85 


n e e wer et bis army un- 
der two generals, Valens and Caeeina, who 


were ordered to eroſs the Alps by different 


ways. The army of Valens conſiſted of 
forty thouſand men, — that of Caecina thir- 
ty thouſand. The former marched over 
mount Cenis, and the latter took che way 
of the * 8t Bernard: 


Vitellius followed with a i firong 1400 o 
Germans, but took no charge of any thing 
but his eating and drinking, He was com- 


ly drunk before the middle of the 
| day, 
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day,—and ſo great a glutton, that all the 
revenue of the empire was little enough to 
ſupply the exorbitant expences of his table. 
Though wholly unequal to the enterprize 
| now begun in his name, the zeal of his 


officers and ſoldiers was ſuch, that they bore 
him up in ſpite of e. | W 


Ocho, 18 of hi "WEIR that v was — 
ed againſt his predeceſſor, and now level- 
led againſt himſelf, wrote frequent letters 
to Vitellius to prevent it; not only offer 
ing him great ſums of money to ſupport 
his table, but even promiſed to take him 
for his partner, and marry his daughter, | 


Vitellius kaviog in his turn tempted 
Otho with the like offers, they proceeded 
next to upbraid each other with their de- 
baucheries and profligate lives, in which 
they both wrote the truth. | 


CHAP. 
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T this time the Roman citizens were 
greatly agitated with the apprehen- 
ſions of a civit' war. They had not yet 
forgot the times' of Pompey and Caeſar, 
of Antony, and Auguſtus. Their fears 
were much increaſed by prodigies,—be- 
Tides a great many unnatural births; in 
 Hetruria an ox ſpoke. The Tiber, riſing 
far above its uſual bed; broke down bridges, 
and drowned a great many people 1 in their 
ſhops and houſes. | 


pa finding that war was odd 

a an army as quickly as poſlible to 

oppoſe the progreſs of Valens and Caecina, 
who were already paſſed the Alps. 


6.204. 7 _ 


It 
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It was at the village of - Bedriacum; "fi. 
tuated between Cremona, and Verona, that 
Otho held a council of war with his of- 
ficers. Of theſe Suetonius Paulinus, one 
of the greateſt generals then living, was the 
chief. Next to him in reputation Was 
Marius Celſus, one of the late Emperor's 
friends, whom Ortho. had ſaved by ſtrata- 
gem from the fury of his outrageous ſol- 
diers—for, when they were juſt going to 
tear him in pieces, Otho, feigning Rill 
preater rage, begged they would only clap 
him in irons, and reſerve him for another 


day. By this artifice he eit an officer 
of great merit. 


8 


It was the opinion of theſe two com- 
manders, that hurry and preſent action 
would ſerve the enemy moſt, ſince they 
were in want of neceſſaries, — whereas 
Otho's army was not only well provided, 
but in hopes of being ſoon joined by the 
legions from Dalmatia, Panonia, and Mae- 
ſa, On this 3 Otho unbappily 


gave 
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. way to the adviee of his brother Titi. 
anus, and one Proculus, an upſtart of his 
own making, who were intent upon en- 
gaging the enemy immediately. | 


It was likewiſe deliberated upon, whether 
the Emperor ſhould expoſe his perſon in 
the field of battle, or retire to a place of 
| ſafety, Here Proculus carried the point 

again, —for, at his motion, Otho very read. 
ily went to Brixellum, there to wait at 4 
diſtance the event of a battle, 


The Emperor did himſelf great preju- 
dice, not only by detaching from his army 
ſome of his beſt troops to guard his per- 
ſon, but by veſting Titianus, and Proculu 
with the chief command, whilſt the only 
generals of known abilities and tried bra- 
very, Paulinus and Celſus, were ſer aſide as 
dotards who knew nothing at all of the 
matter, PRs. 


Proculus 
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Proculus marched towards the enemy, 
and after a day's march, in which the army 
was greatly fatigued and diſtreſſed for 
want of water, was ſtill next morning for 
making an attack, although the enemy, was 
encamped at the diſtance of ſixteen miles, 


juſt by the confluence of the rivers Adda 
and Po, 


Paulinus remonſtrated warmly againſt 
thus expoſing the army, whilſt fatigued 
with marching. The affair was yet under 
debate, when a Numidian ſent by Otho on 
a ſwift horſe, with letters for the generals, 
arrived. In theſe letters, Otho upbraids 
them with want of courage, and orders 
them ro engage the enemy immediately. 
After this, Paulinus and Celſus were en- 
tirely ſilent. So the army marched on to 
wat deſtruction. 


The battle was bloody and obſtinate. 
The united forces of Valens and Caecina 


obtained a complete victory. The number 
86 of 
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on both ſides. The remains of Otho', 


Forces flew in great confuſion . Be- 
driacum. 


The next day, Titianus and his council 
agreeing to a-ſurrender, the gates of their 
camp were thrown open. Then the con- 
querors and the vanquiſhed mixing toge- 
ther, nothing was to be ſeen but floods of 
tears, each bewailing the loſs of his father, 
his brother, his uncle, &c. &c. They drel. 
ſed, with great tenderneſs, each other's 
wounds, bitterly deteſting all the while the 


fad fate of civil wars. 


A fugitive running up to. the Emperar 
with the ſad news, was accuſed of falſehood 
and cowardice ; which ſo exaſperated him, 
that he fel] upon his ſword at Otho' s feet, 
who, admiring his boldneſs, cried out, No 

more ſuch brave men ſhall, on my account, 
be expoſed to danger. 


The 
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The Emperor's condition was ſtill far 
from being deſperate. He had with him 
many brave men warmly attached to his 
fervice, The legions from Maeſia, Dal- 
matia, and Panonia, were already near at 
hand, Thoſe, too, ordered from Syria and 
Egypt were on the way. But nothing 
could divert Otho from a fixed reſolution 
of ſacrificing his life to the Am tranquil- 


lity. 


Having ſeitled his affairs, he went to bed 
as uſual ; and, when all was quiet, he takes 
his ſword and kills himſelf with a thruſt in 
his left ſide. 


His death was known in a moment to 
his ſoldiers, who began to accuſe themſelves 
for not watching him more carefully, in or- 
der to fave a life in this manner extinguiſh- 
ed to Preſerve their's, | 


In his laſt will, ſtrict orders were given 
to perform his. funeral obſequies as quickly 
as 
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as poſſible; This was to prevent his head 
being ſtuck off, and fixed on a pole like 
that of Galba, which he very much dread- 
ed from the beginning of the war. The 
practorian cohorts bore his corpſe, magni- 
ficently attired, often kiſſing his wound, 
and even paying him divine honours. Fire 
being put to the funeral pile, ſome of them 
fell a killing themſelves, and one another, 
not caring to outlive their Prince, 


Such was the death of Otho, in the thir- 
ty-ſeventh year of his age, having reigned 
only three months and five days. By his 
will, he recommended his aſhes to Nero's 
widow, Meſſalina, whom he intended to 
have married, had the war ended favour- 
ably, 


It was in this ſhort reign that Tigellinus, 
that bloody miniſter of Nero's cruelty, who 
had been protected, under Galba, by the 
power of Vinius, was now ſacrificed to the 
Public reſentment, He was at the baths of 
. Sinueſſa, 
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Sinueſſa, amidſt an herd of harlots, when 
his death-warrant reached him. Here it 
was, that, after many paſſionate embraces, 
and unmanly fears, he at laſt cut his throat 
with a razor, to prevent the executioner, 
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C H. A fr. -XXXIX. 


HE new Emperor was met at Lyons 
by the generals of both parties, the 
conquerors and the conquered. 
111% | | 
Many wealthy magiſtrates and others 
were quite beggared by the magnificent 
feaſts they gave to Vitellius, it being the 
only way to gain his favour. Nay, with- 
cout this mark of their liberality, his ſoldi- 
ers were ſuffered to fall upon them and 
plunder them. = 


The roads were now crouded with car- 
riers fetching proviſions for the Emperor's 
table; 
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table 3-andiall mem of real avarth ſane; with, 
deep-concern, the empire :devolvitg»upani 
e 112 A : one 9184100 91 niſi} 
205 a oi: i nns 
Vitellius ſent ſeveral edicts to -be-publiſh+ 
ed at Rome before his arrival. One of them 
ordered all aſtrologers to e Italy: before 
the calends of ann Hatun DAE 2103 
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The W in en turn, poſted up 

libels, commanding Vitellius to depatt this 

life by a fixed day, which ſo ;proyoked 

him, that he cauſed as many of that pro- 

feſſion as could be found to be put to 
death. 9 21 boldm elle anivsH 


In £ it did 
"New: did be fond Dolabella. His, caſe 
had been tried before Flavius Sabinus, go- 
vernour of Rome; but the crime of trea- 
ſon was not proved. His true crime was, 
his having married Petronia, the Emperor's 
divorced wife; and the Emperor, finding 
the legal way ineffectual, had recourſe to 
his abſolute power. He invited Dolabella, ; 
upon 


| 
ö 
| 
{ 
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| upon his acquittal, to come and meet him 


by the Terni road, where he employed af- 
ſaſſins to deſpatch bim; which they did by 
cutting his throat, W he thought of no 
n © ag 8 


| Vitellius 3 near Rome, the Sena- 


tors and Roman knights came out to meet 


him. He was mounted on a ſtately cour- 


fer, and was going to enter the city in his 


warlike dreſs, had not one of his friends 
adviſed him to change it for the ſenatorial 
robe. ä WP > 3693 , 


Having aſſembled the Senate, he made 2 
public ſpeech, in which he promiſed great 
advantages from his adminiftration ;— 
ſpoke mighty: things of himſelf, and not a 
little of his extreme temperance. He cau- 


ſed the praetorian guards to be wholly dil- 


charged; and, in their place, embodied 


twenty cohorts, conſiſting of one thouſand 
men each, moſtly Germans, to the com- 


mand of which he named J. Priſous and P. 
9 Sabinus. 
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Sabinus. The ſame honours were decreed 


to him by the Senate, as had been enjoyed 
by his predeceflors. 


The new Emperor found he could not 
bear the fatigue of government, He left 
every tranſaction, civil and military, to his 
miniſters, of whom Valens and Caecina 
held the firſt rank. One Ahaticus, Who 
had been formerly his pathic, ſhared in the 
adminiſtration; and, in the ſpace of four 
months, acquired wealth beyond the richeſt 

men in che empire. | 


vitellius eat commonly four, and ſome- 
times five meals a day, delighting chiefly in 
diſhes that were coſtly ; ſuch as the livers 
of the fiſh called ſcari, the brains of phae- 
ſants and peacocks, the tongues of foreign 
birds, the guts of lampries brought from 
the Carpathian Sea, &c. &c. 


He did not dif feaſt at home He 
often invited himſelf to the houſes of the 
HR Citizens, 
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citizens, who ſpared no pains or expence to 
pleaſe his palate. His belly was not his 
only extravagance ; He almoſt daily exhi- 
bited ſhews in the circus combats in the 
theatre and amphitheatre ; and ſometimes, 
to gain the applauſe of the rabble, ſcattered 
| his money by handfuls. 


Sack were 5 3 acting at Rome, 
whilſt the generals and governours of the 
Eaſt were concerting a freſh civil war, with- 

out knowing well who was their Emperor, 
after ſuch ſudden revolutions as happened 
of late, 


T this time Vehation i itt 
Judea; Mucianus was governour of 
Syria; Tiberius Alexander ruled in Egypt. 
Theſe, with the reſt of the officers and ſol- 
; diery, were deeply affected with the fre- 
quent uſurpations 3 in Italy, and ſaw, with 
envy, that the legions in Europe were diſ- 
poſing of the empire at their pleaſure, 
whilſt they remained the flaves of every 
Emperor. 


They fined upon Veſpaſian ; but he, like 
another Virginius, reſiſted for ſome time 
their offers of empire. His knowledge of 
the world prefented to him the dangers to 
himſelf and his family from ſuch a ſtep. 
His fon Titus, and ſome general officers, 
per- 


{ 
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perſuaded him at laſt to ſtand for the em- 


Alexander cauſed him to be proclaimed 
at Alexandria the firſt day of July, which 
became the anniverſary of his acceſſion. 
The legions in Syria proclaimed him at 
Antioch. The Illyrian army, with the le- 
gions quartered in Cappadocia and Pontus, 
likewiſe declared for him. 


Mucianus and Veſpaſian had lived lately 
in the deepeſt diſcord, and might have long 
continued ſo, had not their own and the 
public good demanded their union, which 
was in a great meaſure effected by the me- 
diation of Titus, whoſe amiable diſpoſition 
gained him a multitude of hearts, and con- 
tributed not a little to his father's advance- 
ment. b 55 


4 
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UCIANUS was appointed generaliſ- 
ſimo in the war againſt Vitellius. 
But Antonius Primus, who commanded in 
Ilyrium, in a council held at Pettaw on the 
Drave, argued boldly that nothing would 
conduce more to the ſucceſs of the war 
than deſpatch, and even propoſed entering 
Italy at once, without waiting for the ar- 
mies of the Eaſt, He repreſented that the 
German ſoldiers under Vitellius were in- 
deed once formidable; but, now ſoftened 
in the delights of the city, they were no 
longer the ſame men. His harrangue had 
a force that proved irreſiſtible, The moſt 
cautious were dragged along with the tor- 


rent, ſo ardently did the N ſecond 
their genera) s views. 


Primus 
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Primus wiſhed for nothing ſo much x 
the honour of finiſhing the war. He 
marched directly into Italy by the way af 
Aquileia, from whence he went and took 
poſſeſſion of Verona, which he propoſed to 
_ oy: _ 5 war; it NN ſeated 2 


e 


e wherein * his main Arength 


Here it was that he received letters From 
Veſpaſian and Mucianus, ordering him v 
ſtop at Aquileia, there to wait the arri 
of the forces of the Eaſt, with Mucianus a 
their head, who was to take the charge a 
the war, But Primus, thinking himſelf wo 
far advanced to recede, determined to 
bide by his former reſolution, and putii 
the war with vigour before a rival came 
to ſhare in its glory. 


This haſte in Primus, though crowned 
with ſucceſs, was highly reſented by Muc 
anus, who gave him no thanks for taking 


Rome by ſtorm, and ſeating Veſpaſian on 
the 
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the ruins of Vitellius; a work from which, 
he had vainly promiſed himſelf a great 
harveſt of laurels, and could not bear to 
hear that Pr imus had gathered them all up 
eyen before he had well concerted his plan 
of operations. 


Vitellius, ſtruck with terror at the ſtorm 
raiſed by Primus, immediately deſpatched 
Caecina with an army to oppoſe. him. This 
general baving got to a proper e diſtance 
from Rome, began to diſcover | an inelina- 
tion to betray his truſt. He had for ſome 
time paſt looked. upon Valens as a dange- 
rous rival, and wiſhed rather to ruin his 
Sovereign than not be the higheſt ; in his eſ- 
teem. His, firſt ſtep was to open a treach- 
erous correſpondence with the enemy, 
which greatly elevated the hopes of Pri- 
mus. Having ſucceeded in corrupting the 
leet riding at Ravenna, he called together 
his troops, to whom he repreſented the ill 
ſtate of the Emperor s affairs, and adviſed 

them 
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them to hack themſelves in time to the 
prevailing party. 


The ſoldiers heard him with indigna- 
tion, and having ſeized and clapped him in 
| irons, choſe fof their generals Fabius Fa- 
bullus, commander of a legion, and Caſlus 

Longus praefect of the camp. 


Primus rightly judged that the preſent 
moment was not to be loſt. He left Ve 
rona, and in two days came up with a pat- 
ty of the enemy near Cremona, whom, af- 
ter an obſtinate conflict, he put to flight, 
Being joined by the rear of his army, which 
came up juſt after the engagement, over 
great heaps of flain, they ardently beſought 
him to lead them on againft the town, tho' 
already dark, hoping great things from the 
plunder, Cremona being then ſtored with 
the wealth and produce of the country on 
occaſion of a public fair. 


How- 
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However, Primus thought fit to reſtrain 
their ardour, not thinking it very ſafe to 
tiſk an immediate attack with men already 
ſo much fatigued. But his intention to 
give the ſoldiers a night's repoſe was broke 
by the forwardneſs of the enemy them- 
ſelves: He was informed by a ſtragler 
from the town that the whole army of the 
enemy was advancing againſt him in battle 
array. 


A bloody battle began about nine at 
night, and laſted till the morning, in which 
the Emperor loſt thirty thouſand men kil- 
led on the ſpot. The reſt flew to Cremo- 
na in deſpair. ; 


The moon that night was very bright, 
and ſhone directly upon the faces of the 
vanquiſhed. A moſt horrible ſcene was ſeen 
about midnight—a ſon killing his father 1 
The father had time before he expired to 
make himſelf known to his ſon, juſt as he 
was going to rifle his pockets. 


1 >. + 
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In a moment, the ſon, overwhelmed with 
grief, embraced his dying father ! charged, 
with a mournful voice, the wild ambition 
of the great with the crime of parricide ! 
fat by his father till he breathed his laſt; 
then digging a grave, the tears ſtreaming 
from his eyes, he performed the laſt duties 
to his unfortunate parent with a ſad and 
broken heart! 1 


This accident was quickly divulged 
throughout the whole army, with many 
bitter execrations upon a war ſo unnatural 
and barbarous; and yet all the while they 
continued to butcher one another without 
mercy. 


This victory was ſoon followed with the 
| ſurrender of Cremona, which was plun- 
dered the ſpace of four days together, and 
then burnt to the ground, becauſe of its 
attachment to the Emperor's party, The 
two preceding battles, and the raking of the 

Ss town, 
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town, coſt fifty thouſand lives killed on 
both ſides, beſides the wounded, 


The traitor Caecina would have been tore 
to pieces by the enraged ſoldiery, had not 
Primus ſent him away under a ſtrong guard 
to Veſpaſian. 


When Vitellius firſt heard of his defec- 
tion, he ſent Valens to take the command 
in his ſtead, But this general, hearing 
by the way of the terrible overthrow at 
Cremona, withdrew to Hetruria, and there 
concerted the delign of rouſing the Ger- 
mans and Gauls, in his Sovereign's caule. 
For this end Valens embarked at Piſa, and, 

landing on the Gauliſh ſhore, was ſeized 
by ſome friends of Veſpaſian, who cutting 
off his head, ſent it back to Italy upon the 
end of a pole, hoping thereby to ſtrike the 


greater terror in the Vitellian party, and 


force them the ſooner to a ſubmiſſion. 


CHAP. 
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EAN time, the Emperor drowned all 
his cares in wine and feaſting ; 
prohibited all difcourſe in the city about 
the war, which, for that very reaſon, be- 
came more frequent than before. In his 
| preſence, every body cheriſhed his hopes, 
whilſt the enemy lay at a diſtance, But 
winter being over, and Primus having 
croſſed the Appenine, and advanced with - 
his army as far as Terni, the whole city 
was in the utmoſt conſternation. 


Vitellius himſelf knew nothing of the 
art of war; and when he had raiſed great 
numbers of the rabble at Rome, to whom 
he gave the name of legions, he was conti- 
nually aſking, like a child at ſchool, the 
moſt frivolous queſtions, reſpecting the 

drawing 
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drawing up of his troops, the propefeſt 
mode of diſcipline, &c. by which he great- 
ly expoſed his weakneſs ; and this appear- 
ed ſtill more, from his always betraying the 
utmoſt fear upon every report of the ene- 
my's progreſs, when he never failed to get 
dead drunk. | 

Wearied with a ſhort attendance in his 
camp near the city, he returned to his pa- 
lace to wait his fate. Nothing now re- 
mained in his hands but Rome itſelf, of 
which Flavius Sabinus was governour. 
Sabinus was the elder brother of Veſpaſian, 
and had hitherto lived in good terms with 
the Emperor, with whom he held frequent 
conferences about the means of reſtoring 
public peace. For this purpoſe Vitellius 
came at laſt to conſent to a reſignation of 
the empire, upon certain conditions, which 
Sabinus aſſured him ſhould be ratified and 
approved by his brother Veſpaſian. 


Vitel - 
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- Vitellius did not long enjoy the frut of | 
his peace, His friends, or rather courtiers, 
repreſented to him how inſecure the terms 
were, ſince the performance depended upon 
the wanton humour of the conqueror, 

However, he held out for a while againſt 
their remonſtrances, and even walked from 
the palace in deep mourning to an aſſembly 
of the people, to whom he declared his 
firm reſolution to quit the Imperial dignity 
for the ſake of the public tranquillity. Then 
_ recommending himſelf, his wife, and chi- 
dren, to their compaſſion, he burſt into 
tears! ungirt the ſword from his ſide, and, 
holding it out to the Conſul Caecilius Sim- 
plex, the conſul refuſed to receive it ; and 
the whole aſſembly, ſtruck with the ſcene, 
oppoſed his reſignation with loud cla- 


mours. 


ö The. Emperor, upon withdrawing from 
the aſſembly, declared his deſign of going 


ſtreight to the temple of Concord, and there 


_ laying down the * of the Imperial 
rank, 
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rank, But the people carefully ſhut up 
every ſtreet and ayenue, except that which 


led him back to his palace, to which he was 
in a manner forced to return, 


Mean while, the report getting way that 
Vitellius had abdicated the empire, all the 
principal ſenators, knights, and others, with 
the city guards, crowded to the houſe of 
dabinus, to compliment him upon his bro- 
ther's advancement. Here the news flew 
that Vitellius, encouraged by the people 
and his German guards, was returned to 
the palace. 


Sabinus having, as he imagined, gone too 
far to retreat, he was adviſed to take up 
arms, and force Vitellius to abide by his 
late agreement. 


Accordingly, he advanced with a body 
of armed men towards the palace; but was 
beat back by the Emperor's party, who at- 
tacked him with ſuch fury, that he was 
forced to ſhut himſelf vp in the capitol, 

where 
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where he was * beſieged by the Vi. 
tellians. 


Sabinus found means, in the dead of the 
night, to acquaint Primus with his danger, 
He even got his two ſons, Sabinus and Cle. 
mens, and his brother's ſon Domitian, in- 
troduced into his preſent quarters. 


The next morning, before hoſtilities be- 
gan on either ſide, Sabinus ſent Corneliu 
Martialis, a centurion of the firſt rank, to 
remind Vitellius of his engagements, and 
to queſtion him a little as to his late con- 
duct. Vitellius caſt the blame upon the 
people and ſoldiery, whoſe ardour he could 
not reſtrain : He even adviſed Martialis to 
return by a private way, as they would 
likely proceed to murder him, for appear- 
ing as the agent of a peace they abhorred, 


Martialis was but juſt returned to the 
capitol, when the beſiegers began the at- 


tack like madmen. Thoſe within ftrove 
ne] with 
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with ſhowers of ſtones and tiles to over- 


whelm them. At laſt the Vetellians, ſet- 
ting fire to the gates, muſt have immedi- 
ately entered, had not Sabinus cauſed pull 
down the ſtatues, &c. on all hands ; and 
with theſe glorious monuments of antiqui- 
ty, raiſed in che very entrance a new wall. 


Then it was that the Vitellians mounted 


the contiguous buildings; and, attacking 
the capitol on all ſides at once, the caſe of 
Sabinus became nearly deſperate. The 
roofs of the houſes taking fire, the flames 
ſpread in a moment to the porticos of the 
capitol ; and being there nouriſhed with 
the great quantities of old timber, this ſtate- 


| ly edifice was quickly burnt to the ground, 


It was ſtill burning, when the beſiegers, 
ruſhing in, put all to the ſword who op- 
poſed them. ' Amongſt others, Martialis, 
Emilius Pacenis, Caſperius Niger, and Di- 
dius Scaeva, were killed on the ſpot. Sa- 
binus was ſeized and loaded with irons, 

K k Great 
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Great numbers made their eſcape. Domi. 
tian, the ſame who was afterwards Empe. 
ror, had the good fortune to eſcape by the 

contrivance of his freedman, who put 
on him a linen robe, the habit of the 
prieſts, who offered ſacrifices in the- capi- 
tol. 


The enraged ſoldiers carried Sabinus to 

Vitellius, crying loudly for his execution; 
but, not finding the Emperor in the ſame 
humour, they ſtabbed him in his preſence 
with a dagger. Then cutting off his head, 
they dragged his trunk through the ſtreets 
to the Scalae Gemoniae, like a common 
malefactor. The Conſul Atticus, who was 
likewiſe in their hands, they pardoned, in 
regard he took upon himſelf the guilt of 
ſetting fire to the capitol. 


Sabinus had ſerved the commonwealth 
thirty-five years as a commander in armies; 
had been ſeven. years governour of Maelia, 


and twelve years governour of Rome; and 
* had 
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had always bore the character of an honeſt” 
man. His greateſt enemies have only re- 
proached him with being too free in ſpeak- 
ing, which often drew him into difficulties 
from which it required his prudence to ak 
tricate him, 5 


CHAP, 
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C H A F. XL: 
RIMUS, upon the firſt notice of the 


late commotion at Rome, detached 
Cerealis with a thouſand horſe, ordering 


him to enter the city by the Salarian way, 


whilſt he himſelf advanced with his whole 
forces by the great Flaminian road. 


-S 


Cerealis was attacked near the city, and 


put to flight ; an event which gave freſh 


courage to the Vitellians, who purſued him 


a8 far as Fidenae. 


As for Primus, he came the firſt night to 


a place called the Red Rocks, where he 


received the diſmal news that Sabinus was 
murdered, the capitol burnt, and that the 


pPopulace and ſlaves, aided by ſome German 


ſoldiers, were all in arms for Vitellius. 


Mean 
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Mean time, the Emperor ſent ambaſſa- 
lors, attended by the veſtal virgins, to Pri- 
mus, begging of him to ſuſpend hoſtilities 
but for one day, ſince, in that ſpace, all * 
things might be amicably ſettled without 


bloodſhed. BIEN 


primus immediately diſmiſſed the virgins, 
with all demonſtrations of honour, giving 
Vitellius for anſwer : That, by the murder 
of Sabinus, and the burning of the Capitol, 
all means of terminating the war by treaty 
were cut off, Then he ordered his whole 
army to march in battle array towards the 
' metropolis, where a bloody battle was 
fought before the walls. The Vitellians 
giving way, were drove into the city, 
where the battle was renewed with freſh 
vigour 1n the very ſtreets, and laſted ſeyeral 
hours, | ; 23 


Great crouds of people of both ſexes ga- 
thered about the combatants, and ſeemed 
to enjoy it as a piece of public ſport. The 

| RE 
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Vitellians, ſorely preſſed, flew to the camp 
without the city, leaving the ſtreets ſtream. 
ing with blood, and covered with dead bo- 
dies * in heaps, 


0 purſued them hard, but wag 
| bravely repulſed in frequent ſallies of the 
enemy. Having at laſt broke down the 
gates of their camp, there enſued a general 
laughter of thoſe within,. who having no 
reſource left them, died fighting to-a man, 


The Emperor, ſeeing his metropolis ta- 
ken by ſtorm, wandered from place to 
place, not knowing where to go, nor what 
to do, for the ſafety of his perſon. In this 
perplexity, he cauſed his chairmen to carry 
him to his wife's houſe upon Mount Aven- 
tine, hoping to conceal himſelf there ll 
it was dark, and then ſet out for Terracina, 
where his brother Lucius commanded ſome 
forces. 


But 
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But changing his mind, upon a falſe re- 
port, that a treaty of peace was concluded, 
he returned to his palace. Here every 
thing appeared dreary and diſmal ! hardly a 
creature to be ſeen ! Such of his ſlaves and 
domeſtics as fell in his way would not 
ſtand a moment to ſpeak with him. No 
body appeared to comfort him, for fear of 

being had in his ruin. | 


Thus deſerted, he bs reflect a lit- 
tle, and was in a deep reverie about the 
means of making his eſcape, when a party 
of the enemy came pell- mell into the pa- 
lace, looking for plunder. Hereupon he 
ſlips into the porter's lodge, and conceals 
himſelf behind a bed. He had occaſion 
for all his cunning. Not a hole nor cor- 
ner eſcaped the enemy, Hitting at laſt up- 
on the porter's lodge, they ſaw a man lurk- 
ing behind the bed. They preſently ſeized 
and queſtioned him, If he knew any thing 
about Vitellius ? 


The | 
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The Emperor pretended ignorance, and 
would have deceived them, had not the 
_ tribune Julius Placidus, by accident, ſtept 

in and informed againſt him. 


The moment he was known, he ſeemed 
greatly diſturbed; and, pretending to have 
matters of the laſt importance to impart to 
Veſpaſian, he earneſtly begged to be kept, 
if it were in priſon, till his arrival. Deaf 
to all his prayers and entreaties, they forth- 
with tied his hands behind his back, threw 
an halter about his neck, rent all his appꝛ- 
rel, and dragged him almoſt naked through 
the ſtreet called the Sacred Way, into the 
Forum, forcing him, with their ſwords 
pointed at his throat, to hold up his head, 
and preſent his face to the inſults of the 
rabble, who now reviled him with a thou- 
ſand indignities. 


Whilſt Vitellius was thus maltreated, a 
German ſoldier came up, and diſcharged a 


furious blow at the tribune Placidus, whoſe 
| ear 


le 


iy 
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ear he cut off. The ſoldier was inſtantly 
killed for his boldneſs, 


The rabble of Rome were now gathered 
together from all parts to inſult their Em- 
peror, for whom they ſo lately fought like 
tygers. They upbraided him with his glut- 
tony, his lewdneſs, and even with the im- 
perfections of his body—for he was enor- 
mouſly-rall, corpulent, and ſomewhat lame, 
having been hurt by a fall from a chariot, 
whilſt he drove with Caligula in the Cir- 
cus. He bore the groſſeſt abuſes imagi- 
nable, without uttering a ſingle word, ex- 


cept to the tribune Placidus, who treating 


him in a very unbecoming manner, he told 


him that he had been nevertheleſs his Em- 


peror. 


They carried him next to the common 


charnel of malefactors, the Scalae Gemo- 


niae, which was ſtill reeking with the 
blood of Flavius Sabinus. Here they kill- 


ed him, not all at once, but by degrees. 
LI Then 
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Then they dragged his dead corpſe to the 
Tiber; but it was ſoon after taken up and 
buried, through the care of his widow Ga- 
leria Fundana, 


Such was the end of Aulus Virellius, the 
ninth Emperor of Rome, in the fifty- fourth 
year of his age; having reigned, from the 
death of Otho, eight months, and a few 
days. It was his father Lucius Vitellius, 
that baſe ſycophant, who ſacrificed Vale- 
rius Aſiaticus to the avarice of Meſſalina, in 
the manner already mentioned. 


Veſpaſian being ſtill at a great diſtance, 
the whole power at Rome remained for 
ſome time with Primus, who plundered 
without mercy, and ſuffered his men to 
commit numberleſs diſorders, Such as ex 
pected peace upon the death of Vitellius 
were greatly miſtaken ; The war ſeemed ra- 
| ther to begin afreſh. Now every family of 
any affluence, on pretence they were Vitel- 
lians, were ſubjected to the fury of Primus, 
| and 
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and his rapacious ſoldiers, who exhibited 
nothing, for ſeveral days, but ſcenes of 
murder and pillage—all the dreadful cala- 
mities and outeries of a city ſtormed and 
ſacked ! 


CHAP, 
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0 n A R. XIV. 


H Us far have I advanced in the Ro- 

man hiſtory, from the death of Seja- 
nus, the time of my arrival in the city, to 
the death: of Vitellius, comprehending the 
ſpace of thirty-nine years — herein giving a 
ſpecimen of her Emperors, who have ſhewn 
themſelves the ſcourges and plagues of 
mankind, inſtead of being, what they 


ought to have been, their proteQors and 


defenders, 


It might be aſked, How it came about 
- that ſo brave a people yielded tamely to 
{uch tyranny ? © 85 


The Romans having, in the times of 
their republic, ſubjected all the ſtates and 
kingdoms of the then known world, were 

no 


— 
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20 longer the fame men. Their very coh- 
queſts ruined them, by corrupting their 

manners. By importing the luxury and 
ſoftneſs of the conquered nations, they 
were themſelves overthrown in their turn, 
by the alurements of pleaſure, That ſtrick 
virtue which gained them the conqueſt of 
the world, gave way to venality. The con- 

ular dignity, after the ſubjection of the 
Kings Antiochus and Perſeus, made haſty 
rides to a perpetual dictatorſhip; and the 
people, no longer fired with their wonted 
notions of liberty, gradually came under 
the yoke, which in the end overwhelmed 
them, and made them an eaſy prey to re- 
mote regions, who found it no hard taſk to 
cruſh a fabric already half rotten—of the 
materials whereof were reared the many 


ſtructures now to be ſeen in Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa—and theſe have ſince ſent forth 


their fertile ſhoots, and extended their 
plant branches, over the wilds of America, 
a freſh ſource of tumult and war. 


7 The 


„ 

The Romans were at firſt governed by 
Kings. Tarquin the Proud, their ſeventh 
King, was driven from the throne in the 
year of the city 245. Why ? Becauſe his 
ſon Sextus committed a rape upon Luere- 
tia, a young Lady of quality. 


From this period we date the commence. 
ment of the famous Roman republic, 
which became ſo formidable to the world, 
ſo terrible to crowned heads, and which, in 
the end, ſunk into the vileſt ſlavery, under 
the Emperors, 2 


Marius and Sylla, rivals, men of conſulat 
| dignity, began, about the year of Rome 
660, thoſe bloody civil wars, which ended 
in the extinction of the republic, Sylla got 
uppermoſt, and ſaw himſelf ſole maſter of 
the empire, But he moſt generouſly made 
his countrymen a preſent of their liberties, 
and returned to the condition of a private 
citizen; and this was eſteemed the nobleſ: 
action of his life. | 0 


When 


en 


Tar} 
When Sylla had determined to ſacrifics | 


ſulius Caeſar, as one of Marius's friends, 


he was adviſed to ſpare him, in regard he 
was but a filly young lad, ſubject to the 
falling ſickneſs, and incapable of hurting 
him, Sylla was of a different opinion; 
and told his council that he ſaw a great 
many Marius's in that young man. If 
Caeſar had not made his eſcape, he had 
fallen amongſt the many victims to Sylla's 
ſafety. 


Caeſar was reſerved to embroil the world 
afreſh, Having conquered the Gauls, Ger- 
mans, and Britons, his great rival Pompey, 
and the nobility at Rome, thought his pow- 
er dangerous to the ſtate, and recalled him, 
Caeſar obeyed the ſummons, by marching 
his victorious army to Rome, which was 
abandoned by his enemies, who flew over 
to Greece to wait him there, Here the 
battle of Pharſalia declared in favours of 
Caclar, Pompey, in his flight, fell into 
the hands of a, the young King of 


Egypt, 
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Egypt, who baſely cauſed murder him, 
Cuaeſar purſued the fugitive, and wept bit- 
terly at ſeeing his lifeleſs head. Cato, why 
ſaw Caeſar forgive all his enemies, choſe 
rather to kill kimſelf than ſurvive the liber. 
ty of his e 


This ſame Julius Caeſar thought it beloy 
him to be any thing leſs than the firſt man 
at Rome. He obtained rather more than 
his wiſh; for he ſaw the whole word 
chained down at his feet. He gave a mor- 
tal wound to the liberty of his country ; but 
there was not wanting men who thought 
fit to repay him in kind. 


Brutus, a man in high office at Rome, 
conſpired with Caſſius, and many others, 
to murder their ſovereign, The bloody 
deed was executed in the ſenate-houſe, in 
the preſence of the ſenators, in a moſt bar- 
barous manner! Here lies that celebrated 
conqueror of the world, Julius Caeſar, wel. 
tering 
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tering in his blood, at the feet of his vile 
line! 


Brutus immediately mounts the roſtra 
to harrangue the people; not doubting but 
that they would extol him for their delive- 
rance, and that the republic would that in- 
ſtant be reſettled in its ancient form. Vain 
man! to think he would be praiſed for 
1 parricide; an act of the deepeſt in- 


gratitude recorded in hiſtory, Caeſar had 


not only forgiven his fighting againſt him 
at Pharſalia, but took delight in advancing 
him to the higheſt employments in the 

ſtate, From Caeſar's great intimacy with 
Servilia, the mother of Brutus, and ſiſter 
to Cato, ſome believed Brutus to be Cae- 
ſar's own ſon, One thing is certain, Cae- 
ar always expreſſed a more than ordinary 
attachment to him, 


At firſt] the citizens were thunderſtruck 
at a tragedy ſo little expected. Happy 


thoſe people who have ſuch a Prince as Ju- 
M m „„ 
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hus Caeſar on the throne. He ſeemed born 
to command, and rule over mankind. Now 
it was that all his acts of pardon and bene. 
ficence were remembered. By the addref 
of Mark Antony, - the people's fury was 
wrought up to: ſuch a pitch, that all the 
conſpirators who ſtill remained in the city 
fell immediate victims to their rage. Bru- 
tus and Caſſius took care to ſecure their 
lives, for the preſent, by flight. They be · 
took themſelves to Greece, and were joy- 
fully received at Athens, where the people 
began to diſcover the ſame zeal for liberty 
which fired their anceſtors of old. The 
Athenians were joined by moſt of the eaſ- 
tern nations; ſo that Brutus and Caſſius 
ſoon ſaw themfelves at the head of a Nl: 


. formidable army. 


Caeſar was killed in the fifty-fourth year 
of his age, in the year of Rome 710. His 
great-nephew, Octavius, and heir by adop- 
tion, afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the name 

.. * Auguſtus, ſet up, with Antony, to avenge 
2 his 


C 
bis death; divided between them the Ror 
man empire; proſeribed and put to death 
every perſon any ways obnoxious to either; 
amongſt theſe was Cicero, that famous ora- 
tor and patriot, who, though the friend of 
Octavius, was ſacrificed for his virulent 
ſpeeches againſt Antony, called his Philip- 
pics. | 


The battle of Philippi determined the = 
war between Caeſar's avengers and his mur- 
derers. Brutus thought himſelf unfortu- 
nate in ſurviving it. His life had been a 
burthen to him ever ſince he ſtained his 
hands in the blood of his benefactor. He 
was haunted every night by ghoſts and 
ſpectres; and now, having eſcaped a battle 
which laſted ſeveral days, he became more 
wretched. than ever, and urged his fave to 
kill him, which he did with reluctance. 


Caſſius, too, thought himſelf unhappy in 
outliving even the firſt day's action. This 
ame Caſſius, who had formerly been a 

15 great 
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great warrior, was now ſeized with ſuch 
terror, that he eſteemed it an act of the 
greateſt friendſhip in his attendants to kill 
and bury him directly on the ſpot, which 
| was accordingly done. Such melancholy 
preys upon the guilty conſcience! "Their 


very thoughts would ſoon have devoured 


them. | 


The glory of the victory fell to the ſhare 
of Antony. As for Octavius, he kept him- 
ſelf almoſt the whole time of rhe battle ſhut 
up in his tent, pretending to be greatly in. 
diſpoſed. 


CHAP, 
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FT ER the death of Brutus and Caf. 

ſius, there were no more ſtruggles 
for liberty, but for the empire. The queſ- 
tion was, Shall Antony or Octavius rule 
the world? By their late arrangement, the 
eaſtern fell to Antony's ſhare, and the weſ- 
tern to Octavius; and they agreed to let 
Lepidus have Africa, There was enough 
of territory for them all; but the two for- 
mer could not be ſatisfied, _ 


Octavius, who had Italy, and all the pro- 
vinces weſtwards, having wreſted the iſland 
of Sicily from the ſon of the great Pompey, 
he began to form other projects. On pre- 
tence of cementing a cloſer friendſhip with 
Antony, he gave him his ſiſter Octavia in 
marriage, who was juſt become a widow | 
” I 
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by the death of Marcellus, as was Antony 


by the death of his wife Fulvia, 


Unhappily for Antony, he had lately 


contracted a kind of intimacy with Cleo. 


patra, Queen of Egypt. Whilſt he was at 
Tarſus, ſettling the affairs of the eaſt, ſhe 
came to him, in conſequence of his ſum- 


mons, to anſwer for the conduct of ſuch of 


her governours as had ſided with Caſſius. 


Fatal meeting! But, in what manner did 


ſhe appear? Why, ſhe came up the river 


Cydnus in a moſt magnificent galley, the 
ſails of which were of purple. A cloth of 


gold was raiſed above the deck, under which 
ſat the Queen, dreſſed lixe Venus, attended 
by the virgins of her court. Muſical in- 


ſtruments warbled the ſofteſt airs, to which 
the oars kept time. Crouds of people floc- 


ked from all parts to ſee the ſhow, telling 
one another, that Venus was coming to 


viſit Bacchus for the good of Aſia. 


As 
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As ſoon as ſhe landed, Antony ſent ts 
invite her to ſupper : But ſhe made him. to 
underſtand, that it would be more agree- 


able to her to receive him herſelf, * che I 


tents ſhe had cauſed 4 to be erected upon the 
banks of the river. Thither Antony haſ- 
1ened, like a bird to the ſnare. Here- the 
ſcene was adorned with trees and groves, 
and ſuch an infinity of lights, that mid- 
night ſeemed as clear as day. Cleopatra 
made, all at once, ſuch a diſplay of her 
charms as ſtruck Antony to the quick. Not 
a word was ſpoke reſpecting the treachery 
of her governours. All was love and good | 
bumour the firſt night. | 


Wuilſt Cong at Tarſus, Cleo- 
patra improved the time, by making chains 
to ſecure her new conqueſt. It happened, 
however, that Antony, upon his return to 
ltaly, did not heſitate to marry Octavia; at 
which Cleopatra was ſo highly offended, 
that, to appeaſe her, he added to her domi- 
nions Phoenicia, the lower Syria, the iſland 

| | of 
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of cyprus, with part of Cilicia, Judea, and 
Arabia; preſents which gave great um- 
brage to the Roman people, who were 


highly diſcontented at the exceſſive honour 
which were paid to this foreign Princeſz, 


Cleopatra managed Antony with ſuch 
addreſs, that ſhe ſtole his heart, of which 
he had no longer the command, It va 
-In order to recover himſelf, and reſume the 
wonted man, that he ſet out upon an ex- 
pedition againſt the Parthians, in which hi 
military character gained no additional Juf- 
tre. He grew unhappy from abſence; and 
Cleopatra affected to be {flill more ſo. Up- 
on his return, ſhe met him in Phoenicia; 
and hearing that Octavia, who had left 
Rome to join her huſband, was already ar- 
rived at Athens, ſhe ſeemed altogether i in- 
conſolable. a 


| Cleopatra dreaded extremely a rival of 
Ocdavia's great beauty and merit, and em- 
ployed her whole art to oblige Antony t0 
. abandon 


abandon his wife, that he might have the 
whole man to herſelf, Her endeavours 
were but too ſucceſsful; for Octavia was 
in a manner forced to return to Rome, af- 
ter a ſeries of harſh meſſages from her faith- 
leſs huſband, who een her as Cleopatra 
deſired. 


The Romans ſaw, with great concern, 
this unworthy treatment of the beſt of wo- 


men. Her brother, Octavius, improved 


their diſcontent to his own aggrandiſement, 
as we ſhall ſee preſently. 


Octavia and Cleopatra were nearly equal 5 


in point of beauty, but differed widely as 


to the quality of their minds. The former 
was a perfect pattern of every virtue that 


can adorn her ſex. The latter, with a 


bright underſtanding, and a knowledge of 
moſt languages, which ſhe ſpoke fluently, 
was a compound of diſſimulation, perfidy, 
ambition, lewdneſs, and cruelty. Cleopa- 


tra was debauched when very young by 
N n | Julius 


# : 
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Julius Caeſar, juſt after - the defeat and 
death of Pompey. At this time Cleopatra 
was at war with her brother Ptolemy. 
This brother chancing to be drowned, 
Caeſar ſettled the crown of Egypt upon 
Cleopatra, and her ſurviving brother, who 
was very young, jointly. When her bros 
ther, who was at the ſame time her huſ- 
band, came to an age to govern for himſelf, 
| ſhe poiſoned him, and a apo ſole E 
of Egypt. | 


Antony and Cleopatra retired to Alex- 
andria, where they ſpent whole days and 
nights in feaſting, trifling amuſements, and 
the moſt diſſipated Tooſe ſcenes imaginable. 
To pleaſe his Queen, and make her com- 
' pletely happy, he ſent deputies to Rome, 
to publiſh his divorce from Octavia, with 
orders to command her to leave his houſe, 
With all their children, Octavia, deeply 

affected, obeyed the order; and, ſo fat 
from reſenting this ill treatment, ſhe ear- 
neſtly beſought her brother not to involve 

t the 


(3) 
the world ; in a war upon her account. This 
great goodneſs of heart ſerved to ſet off her 
charms with freſh luſtre, and again awaked 
the people's indignation againſt the authors 
of her grief. 10 


Her brother CQavius and Antony had 
already ſhewa ſtrong marks of mutual ha- 
red, in a kind of paper- war; in which An- 
tony reproached Caeſar, not only with 
cowardice, but with cruelty, and even with 
his having gained the favour of his great 
uncle, Julius Caeſar, at the expence of his 
modeſty, Octavius was at no loſs to ba- 
lance accounts, by throwing a ſufficiency 
into the other ſcale ; but he choſe to take a 
more effectual method than bare reproach- 
es. He cauſed war to be declared againſt 

Cleopatra Queen of Egypt. 


The Ambracian Gulph in Epirus became 
the ſcene of that famous ſea-fight which, 
in its conſequences, reſtored the world to 


the family of Caeſar, It was fought near 
| the 
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the city of Actium, from whence it Gert 
ved its name, on the ſecond day of Septet. 
ber, in the year of Rome 722. 


Here it was that Cleopatra and Antony 
appeared in perſon, but in different ſhipg, 
Cleopatra, before the battle, talked loudly 
of ſubverting the whole Roman empire at 
one ſtroke. She declared it to be impoſſible 
for Caeſar's ſhips to come near her's with- 


out being daſhed to pieces. However, 
when the engagement began, ſhe was ſei- 


zed with a pannic, and betook herſelf to 
flight. 


Antony ſeeing this, made hafte after her; 
and, ſtepping on board her galley, he fat 
down upon the deck, leaning his head up- 
on his hands and knees. He kept in this 
poſture for days together, without once 
ſpeaking to Cleopatra. 


Antony's affairs ſunk with himſelf. His 
ſea and land-forces, ſeeing themſelves aban- 
5 doned 


& ſhameful flight was known, ſhe would be 
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done by their General, were nüt long In 


furrendering theinſelves' 607 Caeſar, who” re- 
ceived them with open arms. 


Cleopatra — over to Alex- 
andria, ; and, when ſhe came in ſight of 
that port, ſhe cauſed her ſhips to be crown=- 
ed, as if returned from victory —for the 
ſuſpected, not without reafon, that, if her 


refuſed entrance. The moment ſhe land- 
ed, ſhe cauſed put to death ſuch of the 
great lords of the kingdom as were moſt 
likely to take fire at her unworthy con- 
duct. | 


Antony was now become like a man 
drowning and graſping at every twig to 
fave himſelf. Cleopatra, to whom he had 
again opened his mind, behaved to him 
with marks of her uſual tenderneſs, but ſe- 
cretly reſolved to make a ſacrifice of him to 
Caeſar, not doubting but that, in a proper 
time, ſhe would Gain more upon the con- 
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gꝗueror by her perſonal charms, than by hy 


force of arms. With this view, ſhe adviſed 
Antony to ſend ambaſſadors to Caeſar with 


_ Propoſals of peace. At the ſame time, ſhe 


ſent her own ambaſſadors, to whom ſhe gave 


inſtructions of a private nature. 


Caeſar would not ſo much as hear Ante» 


ny's deputies ; but thoſe of Cleopatra were 


honourably received, and diſmiſſed with 
full aſſurances that all her demands would 


be de provened ſhe e Antony. 


| Caelar marched 1 in the ſpring Fo 
Egypt. Upon coming to Peluſium, a place, 
of great ſtrength, ſituated in the very en- 
trance to Egypt, and which might have 


held out againſt the invader a conſiderable 


time; Seleucus the governour, having got 
ſecret orders from Cleopatra, ſurrendered 
the place upon the firſt ſummons, This 


| was not all: The Queen's fleet meeting 


that of Caeſar's off Alexandria, ſtruck in 
the ſame manner, withoyt reſiſtance. 


An- 


- 
4 


n 
Antony, who was an eye - witneſs of this 
aft ſurrender, ſeeing himſelf betrayed by 
the woman he loved to diſtraction, flew 
like a madman to the palace to murder 
her ; but did not find her thers, di 2, 
bits bowl; id t og is hl. 

- Cleopatra foreſaw the Rorm ; and wok 
ſhelter in the quarter vrhere ſtood” the 
tombs of the kings and queens of Egypt, 
which was ſurrounded with high walls. To 
clear herſelf of the diſgtace of Peluſium, 
he had ' ſacrificed the governour to Anto- 
ny's reſentment; but, not knowing how to 
appeaſe him for the furrender of her fleet, 
ſhe ſent him word, that, preferring an Ho- 
nourable death to a ſhameful captivity, ſhe 
had killed herſelf amongſt the tombs of her 
anceſtors, where ſhe had alſo made choice 
of her- "Own aa waar 1c) 
At this news Antony's exceſlive rage 
ſoftened in a moment into a fit of immo- 
derate grief! and he thought that inſtant 


of following her nne Accordingly, 
having 


(48) 


having ſhut the door upon bimſelf and bis 


| flave—the ſlave refuſed to execute the (ad 
office —and, when urged to do it, he ſtabs 


bed himſelf, and fell dead at Antony's feet; 


who looking upon this as a freſh example 


for himſelf, he takes his ſword, and pier- 
cing his body, falls down by his expiring 
flaye, their blood ne in ae 


Ken, 4 f tip! 


| | That moment an officer of the Queen's 


guards came to acquaint him that ſhe wa 
ſtill alive. Hereupon-he opened his. dying 


eyes, and hegged to have his wound dreſ- 


ſed, that he might once more go and ſee 
his beloved _ A ani; 


She refuſed, Ao to open hd gates 
to him, for fear of a ſurpriſe ; but ſhe ap- 


peared at a high window, from whence (he 
threw down chains and cords ; to which 
the body of Antony, being faſtened, ſhe 


and her women exerted their whole 


ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, and drew him up. He expired 
ſoon after in the Queen's arms, | 


Mean time, Caeſar was in great hopes 
that the Queen's love of life would pre- 
ſerve her to be an ornament to his triumph. 
He ſent her word that he intended to make 
her a viſit, The Queen, recollecting that 
he had been irreſiſtible to his great-uncle 
Julius Caeſar, and to Antony, reſolved 
once more to employ er charms, to ſtrike - 
the young victor's heart. She knew his 
foible. She was not ignorant that he had 
lately divorced his wife Scribonia, to make 
way for Livia, the wife of another man, 
She was not without hopes that Caeſar's 
heart would immediately yield to the darts 
of her all-powerful eyes, 


Cleopatra was miſtaken in her calcula- 
tion. Caeſar ſaw her without emotion ; 
heard her talk with great indifference ; and 
took his leave with a coldneſs which great- 


Oo ly 
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ly added to the unfortunate N dis 
firels. „ 440 | 


It was but x few days after this inter- 


view that ſhe found means to put an end 


to her life. An aſpic was conveyed to her, 
by her own contrivance, in a baſket of figs, 
with the bite of which ſhe died, as ſhe ex- 


pected, without much pain, She took this 


deſperate reſolution, in order to eſcape the 
ignominy of adorning Caeſar's triumph. 


Ockavius Caeſar was now ſole Empe: 
ror, by the name of Auguſtus, He had 
a daughter by his divorced wife, named 
Julia. Her he married to Agrippa, his ad- 


miral, to whom he was chiefly indebted fot 
all his victories, particularly the conqueſt 


of Sicily, and the great victory at Actium. 
The ſons of this marriage were thought 


to be ſacrificed to the ambition of Livia, 
ho procured the ſucceſſion to the empire 


in favours of her ſon Tiberius, 


Livia 
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Livia had no children to Auguſtus; but, 

by her former huſband, ſhe had two ſons, 
Tiberius and Druſus. The latter was mar- 
ried to Antonia, the daughter of Anteny 
and Octavia. The great Germanicus, the 
Emperor Claudius, and ſome daughters, 
were the fruit of this marriage, 


This much I thought fit to repeat in this 
place, to ſhow that, although Antony, in 
his own perſon, fell a victim to love; yet, 
in his poſterity, we have ſeen a ſucceſſion | 
of Emperors. 


When the wars were ended, the govern- 
ment of Auguſtus was greatly admired for 
its mildneſs. His court was the receptacle 
of men of wit and learning, Who were pa- 
tronized by Maecenas, the friend and in- 
ſeparable companion of Auguſtus. Virgil 
would never have been heard of, but for 
his misfortunes, had not Maecenas, after 
ſaving him from utter ruin, encouraged his 
poetic 
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poetic fire to take its courſe in the Eneid, 


and other ſubjects, particularly of the 
paſtoral kind, which haye immortalized 


"him. 
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4 FTER a ſtay of forty years in the' 
city of Rome, from the death of 
ianus, to the ſecond year of Veſpaſian's 
reigh, an opportunity at laſt offered for me 
to return to the fortunate iſlands, which L 
embraced with joy. I longed extremely to 
ſee my wife, and my impatience. was great- 
ly heightened by delays ; for, after embark 
ing at Brunduſium on board the Magda 
lene galley, we had to put in at Syracuſe, 
to take in goods and paſſengers for Cadiz; 
which laſt mentioned port we did not 
reach, till og a tedious Kane of oP 
n.. HS 900-1 Tama 00; $00! 9 
b bed Kent t Hoon 'y i161? 
In our run between Cadiz and the for- 
unate iſlande, we were overtaken by 4 
violent ſtorm, which drove us far weſt- 
wards 
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wards over ocean, —and having on board 


only five days proviſions, the whole ſhips 
| — myſelf excepted, died for want 


8 of food. 


Seeing myſelf ſole maſter of the Magda. 
lene, I quietly ſuffered her to drive as the 
. winds and currents directed, looking ea. 
gerly out for land. I got my wiſh the 
fame day I was left alone. The ſhip 
breaking to pieces upon the banks of a de- 
ſerted iſland, I landed, and went direQly 
in ſearch of ſomething to eat and drink. | 
found various kinds of fruits, which, with 
the herbage of the iſland, and a running 

ſtream of fine freſh water, greatly refreſhed 

me. | * bt | 900 | 


U began next to conſider: what was belt 
to be done to make time eaſy upon my 
Hands, By good fortune I had ſaved ſome 
paper and ink, — the iſland ' furniſhed me 
with pens, —and having erected a - ſmall 
houſe upon the face of a hill, and made 

myſelf 


>>?) 
myſelf a table out of the broken pieces of 


the Magdalene, I fell to work, and wrote 
down what I knew, or had heard of the 


Roman hiſtory, 


I had been in this ſolitude, without a com- 
panion,during the ſpace of fix hundred years 
„ and upwards, when one day, as I was ont up- 
* on my walk, I caſt my eyes upon a woman 
lying faſt aſleep amongſt ſome ſhrubs, Juſt 


: by the hide of a warbling brook. It would 
5 have been cruel to awake her, till ſhe got 
out her nap; and therefore, I diverted my- 
h ſelf a little with the ideas which naturally 
7 crouded upon 2 fancy, at an encounter 
F ſo unexpected. 


When the opened her eyes, and was be- 
ginning to raiſe herſelf from the ground, 
| came up and addreſſed. her in the Latin 
tongue, which happily ſhe underſtood. I 
begged of her to tell me her hiſtory, which 
ſhe related as it Is written in the fol- 
bowing chapter. 
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name is Mary. I was born in 
\ Jeruſalem, My father James was 
of the party of Mahomet; and Martha 
my mother, though bred a Chriſtian, did 
outwardly c comply with any religion for 
the ſake of peace. 


The forming and faſhioning of new re- 
ligions, was in great vogue in my youthful 
days. This led me to judge for myſelf,— 
for I was unwilling to be dragged by ei- 
ther of the parties, of whom there was no 
end. My religion conſiſts in the adoration 
of one ſupreme being. My religion has 
ſupported me under all the hardſhips of 
my life. My truſt is in God, who has of- 
ten chaſtiſed me for my good; and be- 
cauſe I was proud he has humbled me, 


* 2 1 ; 
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Ir remains that I tell you after what 
turns of fortune I came at laſt to be landed 
on this very ſpot of ground. 


My father dying at my ſixteenth year, 
my mother and I left Jeruſalem, and weat 
to Joppa to live there with my eldeſt bro- 
ther Daniel. Here, as I was one evening 
walking by the ſea ſide waſhing my legs, 
ſome ſailors lying in ambuſh juſt by, fal- 
lied forth and ſeized my perſon, They 
carried me directly on board their veſſel, 
where a rich Alexandrian merchant, ſtruck 
with what he called my charms, declared 
at once that he would marry me; and he 
Was as den as his word. 


Ir en 
ſome time at Alexandria, in the full enjoy- 
ment of as much elegance, as if I had been 


queen of the country, But unhappily, be 
was of a jealous temper; and ſuſpecting, 
without juft cauſe, that a foreign officer in 


I 5 i the 


0 
the city held an intrigue with me, they 
fought and were both killed. e 


By my huſband's will, I was left in poſ- 
ſeſſion of his whole eſtate, worth one hun- 
dred talents of gold, beſides goods, and 


lands, to a much ond amount. 


3 l was now pregnant with my 
firſt child, I was immediately beſet with a 
multitude of lovers, who aimed, 1 uppoſe 
N23 2 at my fortune. oy 1 

As if I had been deſtined for the mer- 
cantile line, I fell next to the lot of one 
Heraclius, a merchant in Conſtantinople, 


| who had a great correſpondence in trade 


with my late huſband. Heraclius was fo 
very impatient, that he would by no ſort 
of arguments be „ ee to wait _ de- 
N 


We ſailed for een but, be- 


fore we reached that port, I was delivered 
of 
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of a boy at ſea; and Heraclius, pretending 
to be of the prieſtly kidney, inſiſted upon 
chriſtening the child with his own hands. 


A baſon of water, as I imagined; was 


brought for that purpoſe ; and Heraclius, 
caſting a handful of it into the child's eyes, 
young Meljbeus was blinded that moment; 
nor did he ſurvive the ſhock above a day 
The baſon, it ſeems, was filled, by my huſ- 
band's direction, with a ſpiritous liquor as 
pure as water, but full of fire. 


My grief and rage got now uppermoſt. 
However, without troubling myſelf to ut- 
ter the reproaches my heart ſuggeſted a- 
gainſt my huſband, I juſt told him, once 
- for all, that he ſhould never be admitted to 
conſummate his marriage; never again eat 
or drink with me; nor appear ſeated in 
my preſence. 


This wounded him to the quick. Dread- 
ing extremely his impending doom for 
what he had done, and terrified at the cla- 

8 mours 
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mours of the whole ſhip's company, he 
ſwallowed poiſon, which being rather ſlow 
in its operation, he took a ſtill readier way 
to effect his deſign, by throwing himſelf 
into the ſea. 


The Captain of the ſhip, Narciſſus by 
name, perhaps attached to me from other 
motives than barely my great fortune, Was 
loth to put me on ſhore till he had made 
ſure of his prize. For this purpoſe he pro- 
tracted the voyage, by ſteering frequently 


on a wrong courſe, He had the boldneſs 


one day to propoſe the queſtion ; and, 
when I told him that he muſt not think of 


it, he went away raving mad, ſwearing he 


would fink the ſhip rather than ſuffer me 
to eſcape him. 1 


One of the paſſengers, obſerving that our 
paſſage was very much retarded by ſome 
means or other, and finding out that the 
Captain himſelf was the delinquent, he ra- 


ther _— charged him with negle& of 
duty. 
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duty. Hereupon they came to blows; and; 
in the ſcuffle, Narciſſus was ſhoved overs 
hoard. 


We landed the next day at Conſtanti- 
nople, where I wiſhed to live, for a while, 
33 privately as poſſible. But my endea- 
yours were in vain. The gentlemen of the 
city had already marked me out. Scarce 
giving me a few days repoſe, they came, 
and, as it were, inveſted my houſe by day 
and by night, watching with great care all 


my ſteps. 


In my own mind I was determined ne- 
yer to marry again. But the preſſing ad- 
dreſſes of Conſtans, who had a large fo- 
reign traffie, and was thought immenſely 
rich, carried me in ſpite of myſelf. At the 
ime of our marriage, Conſtans appeared 
to live in all the affluence of a Prince, 
ile, in fact, he was, as afterwards ap- 

I peared, in the very laſt ſtage of bankrupt- 
y ſo that his gaining me ſerved only to 

keep 
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keep him a'few months longer from fink. 
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After living with me about two month 


or thereby, that he might not witnel 


his own fall, he embarked in an expe. 
dition up the Palus Maeotis, on pretence 
of exploring unknown regions to extend 
his commerce. On this occaſion, he [ail 
out the beſt part of my fortune in making 


the neceſſary preparations for the voyage, 


and took with him all the ready caſh tha 


| could be found. 


Soon after his departure, I found myſelf 


reduced to a. very ſcanty allowance; and 
hearing that my huſband, and a few more 
of his party, were killed in an encounter 


with the barbarians, I reſolved to return to 
my mother at Joppa. 


Wdhilſt J was inquiring for a ſhip, the 
Captain of a Venetian galley, Valens by 
name, was ſtruck with my perſon, which 

0 | even 
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ren the greateſt of misfortunes could not 
alter or depreſs. This ſame Valens, the 
better to compaſs his ends, pretended that 
be was bound for Joppa, and by that arti- 
fice enveigled me on board his galley, 8 


When we we were out at ſes, he decla- 
red his paſſion; and it not being a place to 
art many difficulties, our marriage was 
immediately folemnized, "to his inexpreſ- 
ible joy. 1 bad not preſence of mind to 
tell him of my late unfortunate connection 
with Conſtans, and that I was already near 
ſour months gone in my pregnancy; nor 
hd my new huſband ſufficient diſcern- 
nent to perceive any ſuch thing. Nay, he 
emed perfectly happy; and, when I be- 
zan, all of a ſudden, to ſwell, he took all 
the merit to himſelf. 


When I aſked him if we were near Jop- 
pa, he began to ſmile; having, as he ima- 
zined, duped me. But, in fact, he was the 
dupe himſelf: For, upon my lying in at 

| Venice, 
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Venice, ſomething more than five monthy 
after our wedding, he became like a man 
beſides himſelf, and thought only of ſecret. 
ly getting rid of me and my little boy, who 
was named Poſthumus. 


As ſoon as I was recovered, he re- em- 
barked with me on board his ſhip, leaving 
the child in the keeping of his mother Va- 
lentina ; and, having landed his cargo at 
Cadiz, he immediately ſet fail in ſearch of 
ſome unpeopled iſland, on which he meant 
to leave me, becauſe he ſaid he could nei- 
ther kill nor drown me. 


After being ſeveral days the ſport of the 


_ winds, it was but laſt night that I wa 
landed on the banks of this ſhore. 


CHAP. 


N 
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X7 HEN Mary had done ſpeaking, , 
1 aſked her why ſhe introduced 
her hiſtory with her religion ? 


dhe told me, that, in her younger years, 
it was the common topic; nothing was ſo 
much the ſubject of converſation :—That a 
new religion ſtarted up, took root, and 
ſpread itſelf far and wide for the ſpace of 
about fix hundred years, when, all at once, 
in many parts, it gave way to the follow- 
ers of Mahomet, a bold and enterpriſing 
man, who pretended that he had received 
a commiſſion from God to purge the earth 
of the ſeveral religions, ancient and mo- 
dern, and with power to eſtabliſh one of 
bis own forming: — That this man had very 
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great ſucceſs: That a great number of mi- 


racles have been aſcribed to him. 


Here I interrupted her, and obſerved, 
that it was indeed much eaſier to tell the 


people of wonders and miracles than to 
perform them. Then I proceeded to make 
ſome remarks upon the quick tranſitions in 
her paſt life, But, whilſt we ſat upon the 


verdant turf, converſing in this manner, we 
were ſuddenly alarmed with the fight of a 


ſail ſtanding directly towards our iſland, 


1 


"Ie proved to be Valens, who, touched 


with remorſe at the idea of having left an 
innocent woman to be ſtarved, was com- 
ing back to relieve her. He doubtleſs loved 
his wife; for, upon coming up, and ſeeing 
her in a man's company, he was ſeized with 
a fit of jealouſy, which, as it were, nailed 
him to the ſpot. He ſeemed to be conſider- 
ing whether he ſhould go immediately back 


to his veſſel without ſpeaking. In fact, he 


put about and walked ſome ſteps from us, 
| Still 


(EF - 
üll he ſeemed wavering; —he made a full 
ſtop and looked back. 


I began, to gueſs at his thoughts. He 
was meditating my deſtruction; for having, 
as he believed, lain with his wife; but 
ſeemed to be in ſome doubt whether his 
crew would aſſiſt him 1 in anne a poor 
ſlander. 


Whilſt I was communicating theſe re- 
marks to Mary, who entertained exactly 
the ſame opinion, Valens, in conſequence 
of ſome ſudden reſolution, walked in ſome 
haſte back to us, in order, I ſuppoſed, to 
ſurvey my perſon a little more nearly. 


I immediately roſe to receive him. But 


Mary kept lying on the graſs, without even 
| turning her eyes upon him. This coldneſs 
in his wife, of which, . by the bye, he was 


himſelf the cauſe, made him very uneaſy: 
And, when he propoſed to her to re-embark 
with 
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with him on board his ſhip, her anſwer 


threw. him into the deepeſt deſpair. 


Valens was certainly a man of great ſen- 


| ſibility. Unable, on this occaſion, to ſup- 
port the violent tide of his animal ſpirits, 


he ran haſtily to the ſea ſide, and would 


have drowned himſelf, had not ſome of his 


crew ſeized him by force. They began to 


argue the matter with him; but this was 


loſt labour upon him ; he ſoon after ſeized 
a freſh enn, and ene his 
deſign. 


Mary was extremely concerned at being 


thus the cauſe of his deſpair. He was not 
near ſo much regretted by his crew, who 


hated him for his cruelty to his wife. 


The ſailors very frankly offered to take 


Mary and me on board. They likewiſe pro- 


miſed to give me a caſt to the Fortunate 


Iſlands, where Mary too meant to remain, 
until 
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until an opportunity offered to waft her to 
Joppa. 


But, whilſt we till continued on ſhore, 
providing a ſtock of freſh water, and other 
neceſſaries, a very high wind, about mid- 
night, drove the veſſel from her anchorage; 3˙ 
nor did we ever get another light of Sn” 

Belden Uh I had bw five of the lo. : 
nen for my companions, who all died in 
about forty years, and left me once more 
in the ſole poſſeſſion of the iſland. It was 
during this period that I derived very great 
advantages from Mary's converſation, She 
informed my mind with the principles of | 
rligion, and impreſſed my ſoul with the 
nobleſt ideas of the Deity. She adminiſter- 
ed joy and conſolation to us all. We could 
not help admiring her as ſomething divine. 
The fruits of her heavenly and divine in- 
ſtructions will appear in the ſequel. 
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1 WAS arrived at my ſixteen hundred 
2 and twenty-eighth year, for I kept an 
exact journal of my life, when one day ob. 
| ſerving a ſhip in the offing, ſteering welt | 

wards, I hung up a. ſignal, which had the 


deſired effect. The veſlel proved to be f 
Spaniſh. She was bound for Buenos Ayres il | 
in South America, a country of which, | q 
had not heard till then. a 
| a 
Hue ve landed in the month of Decem · il * 
ber, which, in theſe parts, was the height i k 
of ſummer. Here I was more fully in- . 
formed of the great diſcoveries that hal g 
been made in geography during the time il © 
of my ſolitude. My curioſity was not ſa- : 


tisfied: My eyes muſt needs be gratified, 
For this end, I reſolved to travel acroſs the 
| 2 county, 
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country, and look out, in ſome port on its 
weſtern ſhore, for my paſſage to the Eaſt 
ladies, where I hoped to procure: ſome 
means of conveyance to my native quarter. 
And, although I could not expect to ſee my 
wife alive, till I would have the pleaſure 
of ſurrounding this bit of earth and body 


of water. 


I made ſeveral leagues up the river la 


Plata, through the favour of a ſmall boat. 


Then taking to my feet, I had walked 
within a few miles of thoſe huge moun- 
tains called the Andes, when, one evening, 
13 [| was looking out for a proper place to 
reſt myſelf, I very happily fell in with an 
Indian family, conſiſting of a man, his wife; 
and two daughters. They had been ga- 
thering ſticks to make a fire to prepare their 
ſupper. I made them a preſent of a knife 
and pair of ſciſſars, and they kindly invited 
ne to eat with them, | 


Never 
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Never was there ſeen a ſcene more beau- 
tiful. All nature ſeemed to be alive in the 
ſerenity of a fine ſummer evening. The 
game of the country came tripping around 
us without fear: The birds ſtill kept ſing. 

ing: Our fire of aromatic ſticks diffuſed the 

ſweeteſt odours; and our plain repaſt, by 
cheering our hearts, gave a reliſh to theſe 
natural beauties, which were ſtill heighten- 
ed by the roaring of a neighbouring ſtream, 
which 1 85 us with drink. 


1 — not long in this enchanting ſtate 
when I ſaw the neceſſity of a matrimonial 


connection with the Indians to ſecure their 
friendſhip. I caſt my eyes on Angeliza 


the youngeſt daughter; and finding her no- 
ways averſe to the match, the conſent of 
her parents was very eaſily obtained. 


* 


This girl had all the good qualities that 
can be derived from nature; and with 


theſe only, for art had as yet no ſhare in 
oe her 


er 
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her formation, ſhe daily gained ground 


We had no fixed abode. We ſauntered 
from place to place, uſing the whole coun- 
try as our property; for there was none 


that claimed any part of it as a right. I 


inclined our ſteps weſtwards, as much as 
poſſible, without diſcovering my deſign, 


When we came to the foot of the moun- 
tains, we made up to their ſuperb tops, aſ- 


ſiſted by an exceeding high wind in our 


backs. Here the wind redoubling its fury, 
I locked Angeliza faſt in my arms; and, 
the very next moment, an extraordinary 
guſt ſent us into immenſe regions of air 


The earth, eaſed of our weight, we were 
now ſuſtained by a ſubtile fluid, before which 


we flew with an aſtoniſhing ſwiftneſs! We 
had but a tranſient glance at. the Peruvian 
woods, The hurricane, growing ſtronger 


as we advanced, drove us with an amazing 
rapidity a great many leagues over the great 
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Pacific ocean! but gradually lofing its vi- 
gour, we began to feel ourſelves finking 
downwards, Happily we fell into the bo- 


| ſom of a meadow covered with fine ſweet 


hay, which ſupplied at once the means of 
cantemplation and repoſe, | 


We were in our hearts thanking God for 
our ſafe deliverance from the fury of the 
wind, and the dangers of the wide ocean, 
when Farmer Cony, who looked upon us 
as creatures of another world, in regard he 
had ſeen us drop from the clouds, came up 
and ſpoke to us. After expreſſing great 


ſurpriſe at our late heavenly and majeſtic 


flight, he carried us to his houſe, and moſt 
generouſly ſupplied our preſent wants.— 
This good and worthy man had a moſt a- 
miable woman to his wife, and nine chil- 


| dren, all of whom were daughters, lovely 
and beautiful. | 


Cony gave us to underſtand, that we had 
fallen upon an iſland of large extent, po- 
| pulous, 


6 


pulous, and well cultivated. It was named 
Maſekang; had been long divided into two 
kingdoms, which were now united under 
one monarch, He told us that it derived 
many advantages with regard to commerce, 
from ſituation, and from a number of flou- 


riſhing colonies ſhe had 3 in N | 
parts, 5 
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FTER my wife and I had reſteda 

few months with Cony, we ſet out 

for Sega, the capital city, where we found 

the court in a ferment, They reſol- 

ved, after warm debates, to fix the yoke 

upon their infant ſettlements abroad by 
force of arms. £ 


It happened, however, that the colonies 
in their extreme youth were unable to bear 
the pricking pain of the rod of taxes; fo 
they began to turn ruſty, Their loud 


complaints came thundering over ſeas into 


the ears of the parent ſtate, who 3 to 
pelt them for diſobedience. 


| The mother and her bairns were wrought 
up to ſuch a pitch of anger that they came 
| to 
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to blows, and. for ſome time Kept kicking, 


with their feet. 


It r that the children grew fat 
and luſty upon it; for they were fed and 
uſtained by the bounty of a ſly old woman, 
the natural rival and implacable 'enemy of 
Maſekang. | 7 | | 


This fame old. woman, long celebrated: 
for her gallantry, was likewiſe famous for 
keeping up her . neighbours quarrels, by 
iding with the weakeſt party, and foment- 
© ing the broil, She had for her near neigh» 
bour a young woman, who, from a plain 
ſpinſtreſs, was become a ws and | mighty 
Dutcheſs, an 


The Dutcheſs was, in every reſpect, 
equal to the old woman in point of ſlyneſs 
or cunning, but not quite ſo open and bare- 
faced in her acts of lewdneſs and ferocity. 
ladeed, perhaps, it might be aſcribed to her 
youth and baſhfulneſs, that the Dutcheſs 


always 
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always carried on her intrigues ſecretly. © 


in the dark. 


This amiable young Dutcheſs was 11. 
ways ready to give up her body for hire 
to either of the contending parties—would 
run their errands, and carry their parcels, 
but ever carefully avoided taking part in 


any coſtly ſquabble from whence no profit 


could be derived. Maſekang, having de- 
tected her ſecret acts of corruption, fell 


upon her pell-mell, tore her hair by the 


very roots, and ceaſed not. to pinch and 
ſcart her about the vital parts. | 


The Dutcheſs, in her temper, flow to 


anger, bur ſure in her ſtrokes of revenge, 
did not fail to reſent theſe attacks, by ſid- | 


ing directly with the old woman, 


This ſame old woman had lately been 


married to the King of Metalina, with 


whom, and her Grace the Dutcheſs, join- 


ed to the efforts of the infant colonies, 


Maſekang 
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Maſekang ſeemed to have got a bloody 
piece of work upon her hands. The con- 


federacy was ſo ſtrong and formidable, that 


it was wondered by many how Maſekang 
could poſſibly ſtand it. 


Still, however, ſhe maintained the ſtrug=- 
ole, But the horrible butchery ! the tor- 
rents of blood, the vaſt numbers of inno- 
ceat people, who loſt, ſome their lives, 
ll WK fome their fortunes, others both ;—all this 

ſhould be a laſting example to teach mo- 
| Withers and their children the neceſſity of 
harmony, and guard them againſt all 1 un- 
natural diſputes. 
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e, In the end, the colonies threw off the 
„oke, and Maſekang is left maimed and 
defaced in ſuch a terrible manner, that 
nany able phyſicians think her incurable, 


n naleſs ſhe can ſubmit to the proper reme- 
th dy, * s 


In 
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I In the preſent conteſt, many people 
blamed the Dutcheſs ; for Maſekang, in 
quality of nurſe, had aſſiſted in protecting 
her in her childhood, 


It is very true, the Dutcheſs had not 
been altogether unmindful of paſt favours; 
for, when ſhe grew up to a proper age, ſhe 
very humanely brought cordials to her old 
nurſe when ſhe was in ill health; and, at 
one remarkable period, ſhe ſaved her life, 
- when her conſtitution was rather more than 
half rotten. | 


Before we impeach the Dutcheſs with 
ingratitude, we muſt obſerve, that, in moſt 
broils, there are faults on both ſides ; and it 
is well known, that intereſt and ambition 
do but too often diſſolve the ſtrongeſt ties 
of friendſhip and alliance. 
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continent, inhabited by divers na- 
tions renowned for their knowledge in the 
arts, and for their extenſive commerce. 
Their frequent intercourſe with the Maſe- 
kangs afforded me freſh intelligence every 
day of what was tranſacting abroad. My 
wife, Angeliza, came into me one day, be- 
traying extreme ſurpriſe at a piece of news. 
| was then reclined upon a ſopha, in an 
abyſs of thought; and now ſhe ſet me a- 
thinking in good earneſt, 


The paſſage contained as follows ;— 


There 1s carried captive into the city of 


Suſa, the capital of Kalikang, the celebrated 
Liza, who, notwithſtanding her great age, 
| 8 8 for 


XT EAR to Maſekang there is a large 
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for ſhe is upwards of ſeventeen hundred 
years, 1s ſtill remarkable for her great beau. 
ty, and no leſs ſo for her ſuperior under- 
ſtanding and knowledge of the world. She 
was born in a country called Cornwall= 


was married when young in the iſland of 
Teneriff—ſoon after loſt her huſband—has 


ſince remained a widow—ſhe ſpeaks moſt 


languages—and has ſo gained upon O- 
miah, King of Kalikang, that he has taken 
her into his keeping. | 


At this news I felt very ſtrangely ! I re- 
called to my remembrance the happy days 
I had enjoyed with Liza on the fortunate 
iſland, now, it ſeems, called Teneriff, I 
was happy to find that ſhe was till alive, 
and ſo well; that ſhe was ſtill unmarried, 
though ſhe believed me to be loſt, But 1 
was not ſo glad to hear that ſhe had fallen 
into the hands of a Prince, 


My anxiety to ſee Liza once more was 
very great; and luckily there was a veſſel 
| bound 
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d IF hound for Suſa juſt ready to fail, on board. 
„or which Angeliza and I pn em- 
- WU barked. ; 


e | 

. After an eaſy paſſage of one month we 

f Wl entered the river Lae, on which ſtands the 

$ city of Sula, Upon our arrival in this me- 

tropolis my difficulties began. King Omi- 
ah was a perfect tyrant, Upon ſtating my 

buſineſs to Tinckle his ſecretary, and cap- 
tain of his guards, he aſſured me, that to 
mention my former connection with Liza, 
would endanger my life ; and that to ſee 


8 her, or even correſpond with her, would 
: be N 80 ee 

[ 

How mortifying was all this! Now, that 
„I was got almoſt next door to Liza, I 
ſeemed farther from her than when I left 
l Sega BY | | 


Tinckle, perceiving my 5 
at ſome pains to conſole me. He prom 
privately 
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privately to acquaint Liza with my arrival 
in the city; and, in the mean time, gave 
me the following ſpecimen of Omiah's cha- 
racter. | | 


Lou muſt 8 ſays he, that about one 
year ago, I married Leona, a native of a 
neighbouring iſland, whoſe beauty out- 
ſhined the whole of the court ladies. I 
had not enjoyed her above a week, when 
the King, grudging me ſo great a happi- 
neſs, expreſsty demanded her to himſelf. I 
durſt neither refuſe his requeſt, nor ſhew 
the leaſt diſpleaſure in my features, with- 
out falling an immediate victim to his an- 
ger. Leona was immediately given up 
into his rapacious hands, in which ſhe wi- 
thered away like a flower, and died in a- 
bout a month. He has loaded me with 
favours, and done every in his power to 
oblige me ; but to no purpoſe—for I can 
never eſteem nor value him, but as a vil- 
lain, Tinckle concluded with deſiring my 
_ atten- 
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attendance, at a great council of the diſ- 
contented Lords and Gentlemen, who, 
weary of the tyranny, were determined, at 
all events, either to periſh or regain their 
loſt liberties, | | 


CH A&P; I 


HE moſt remarkable perſonages who 
formed this grand council of the 
diſaffected to government were, Tinckle, 
whoſe ſubject of complaint we have juſt 
ſeen : 


Ajax, a nobleman of the firſt rank, whoſe 
only ſon, Caeſar, for barely ſpeaking a few 
treaſonable words, was moſt barbaroufly 
executed | 


| Vixen, the treaſurer, whom the King 
ſtruck with his cane for refuſing the mo- 
ney he had not to advance: 


Ilion, late general of the forces, now in 


diſgrace, for having ſuffered himſelf to be 
vanquiſhed 
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yanquiſhed by an enemy twice his num- 
bers : e 


Cuff, perfumer to the King, whoſe wife, 
Shaeva, waſhing her legs one evening in a 
piece of water within view of the palace, 
ſhe very innocently drew upon her perſon 
his Majeſty's amorous eyes; who, unable 
to reſiſt the temptation, cauſed her inſtant- 
ly to be brought to the palace. Cuff him- 
ſelf was ſent for, and ordered to bring ſome 
of the richeſt perfumes in theſe parts. And 
now the royal chamber, and particularly 
the bed, being highly perfumed, Shaeva 
was obliged to comply ; whilſt her huſband, 
Cuff, was taken down ſtairs, and had ſerved 
up to him, by the butler, ſome of the very 
beſt viands in the King's larder, in which 
the butler had orders to mix ſome grains of 
potent poiſon. However, Cuff, very cau- 
tiouſly, would taſte nothing, fave the leg 
and wing of a very large turkey, which he 
eat complete; all the while conſoling himſelf 
with the idea of the King's impotency, and 

the 


.* 
the certain knowledge he had, ſome weeks 
before, of his wife's pregnancy. 


There might be added to the liſt of dif- 
affected to government, a great many more 
of the firſt men in the kingdom, who, along 
with thoſe juſt mentioned, offered, all to a 
man, to venture their lives and fortunes in 
reſtoring their laws and liberties, which, at 
the preſent time, ſeemed entirely ſunk in 
the pit of tyranny and oppreſſion, 


In our debates, it was ſtrongly urged by 
Vixen, that the ſeizing of Omiah's perſon, 
by ſurpriſe, ought to be our principal ob- 
jet, He pointed out the danger of an 
open rupture with a Prince who headed a 
well diſciplined army: That, in caſe we 
ſucceeded as to the ſeizing of his perſon, 
we ſhould do more real ſervice in that 
ſingle event than we-could propoſe in an 
open war of ſeveral years duration. 


Every 
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Every body came the more r into 
Vixen's plan, ſince it promiſed not only a 
great ſaving of time and money, but of 
men's lives. 


It was aſked by Ilion, in the mean time, 
what ſhould be done with the King's per- 
ſon, when we came to get a faſt grip of 
him. The majority of the conſpirators 
were inclined to put him to inſtant death; 
ſince there would be no peace, probably, 
while he lived. 


Theſe reſolves were juſt going to receive 
the authority of the aſſembly, when I 
thought fit to riſe up, and give my reaſons 
for a different conduct. I repreſented, that, 
if there was no other cauſe for killing the 


King than merely to procure peace, by put- 


ting him out of the way, I myſelf ſhould 
undertake the buſineſs without taking his 
life: That, in regard I was juſt now bound 
for Aſia, and from thence to the moſt diſ- 
„ tant 
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tant parts of Europe, I ſhould be anſwer. 
able, if they would only place him in my 
keeping, that he ſhould never again ſet x 
foot on any of the Kaliſh territories : That 
it indeed became the grandeur and dignity 
of their empire to furniſh their King with 
a ſhip for his baniſhment, and, at the ſame 
time, to ſettle a penſion upon him for life, 


My overtures- were liſtened to, It was 


immediately determined that King Omiah 


| ſhould be given over to my keeping, with 


an annual penſion of ten thouſand oriads; 
and that a ſhip ſhould be in immediate 
readineſs far our reception the inſtant the 
King's perſon was ſeized. 


The mode, the time, and place of attack, 
were the next queſtions. Some thought it 
would be beſt when out upon his airings; 
others were for making the palace itſelf the 
ſcene of action, Theſe laſt carried it. 


Tinckle 


- * 


(W 
Tinckle undertook the work within 
doors ; whilſt Ilion, with a choſen body of 
brave men, ſecured the avenues without. 


It was next moved to elect another King, 
to ſecure the government from anarchy, 
upon the event of Omiah's depoſition and 
baniſhment. But this was R for the 
preſent. 167 aid ith 


When the aſſembly broke up, I went and 

offered my aſſiſtance to Tinckle in the en- 
terpriſe he was going upon; to which he 
eonſented. He admitted likewiſe into his 
party Machoniah, a famous phyſician, 
Tuck the aſtronomer, and ſome others of 
the firſt, diſtinAtion, und. 


The middle of the preſent night was fix 
ed upon for the execution of the plot, it 
being juſtly feared that our deſign might 
be detected if there was the ſmalleſt delay. 
Tinckle had taken care to form the guard, 


that day on duty, of men entirely devoted 
to 
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to his ſervice. As for the domeſtics of the 


palace, they had orders to receive the com, 
mander of the guards at all hours, 


Aſter taking our ſupper, and drinking a 
bowl or two of wine, we ſer off, about mid- 

night, ſtraight for the palace, where Tinck|; 

obtained a ready admiſſion for himſelf and 
all his party. 


A new ſcene preſented itſelf in the King's 
bed-chamber, which cannot but derive 2 
clearer light from being wrought up in a 
dramatic dreſs, We went ſoftly up ſtairs, 
and, entering the King's chamber door, 


Omiah, (half raiſed upon his bed, ſcream 
ed out), | by 


Who comes? O my dear Tinckie, why 
this bold intruſion? Stay,—ſheath it not in 
my {bowels —Why, ſurely, your magna- 
© nimity will never ſtoop to ſtab me! 


| «as Tinckht, 


le 
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may bend for a while, but muſt ſoon break, 
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Tinckle, Don't cry, ——Speak within 
bounds, or you are a dead man. | 


Omiab. Your will be done Tinckie.— 
What, Liza! Do you ſuffer a man to ſalute 
you in my preſence? 

Liza, Know, Sir, this is the lawful part- 
ner of my bed.-Your Majeſty muſt thin 
of me no mote. 125 


Oniab. i 0 cruel Liza — Dear Tinckie, 
ſtrip me of every thing but Liza, —Woes 
me,-I am unaccuſtomed to contradiction: 
When it comes from female lips, it pours, 
like a torrent of poiſon, into the inmoſt re- 
ceſſes of my throbbing heart! 


Tinckle, You deſerve to be tortured in 
mind and body, Like a weakly ſhrub, you 


and give way to the force of almighty ven- 
geance, | | 


Omigh. 


Tam) 
omab. Dear Tinekis What do you 
o_ to · do witk me? 0 ab 


Tell Baniſhment ,<-baviſhment for 
lz thatwalk, n U oi lex ad 
. Woes me, that ever I breathed 
the breath of life (in tears). Why, and 
or what end, was I formed in my mother 
womb? Why ſuch pains to bring me ſafe 
upon the theatre of this world? Did my 
mother ſuckle me at her ſwelliog breaſts, 
dandle me in her arms, talk to me with an 
exceſs of fondneſs, and claſp me with an 
affectionate grip? Did ſhe every day waſh 
me in pure water, wrap, me in fine linen, 
give me a thouſand kiſſes, and call me her 
ſweet child? Fond, fooliſh woman, — never 
once thought that ſhe was nurſing, a ſer- 
pent to the ſtate} I wiſh ſhe had caſt me 
into ſome horſe-pond ! The horrors of guilt 
begin to work my ruin! My heart beats; 
it throbs within me, as if I were poſting to 


Styx ĩ 


Still, 
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Still] however, my: guilt admits of ſome 
extenuation. I was bred up in all the ſoft4 
neſs of an effeminate luxurious court. My 
vanity was cheriſhed by the exceſſive praiſes 
of all who came near me. I was not taught | 
to obey before I came to command ; but 
made to believe that my will was a law to 
the world. A ſtrong propenſity to idleneſs 
ind pleaſure unfitted me for the ſtudy of the 
duties belonging to the regal office. I ne- 
glected even the reading of hiſtory, where, 
from the example of others, I might have 
improved my underſtanding at a much 
cheaper rate than the exorbitant price of 
this my fatal experience. — Alas! I have al! 
along indulged in the pleaſures of the beaſt, 
and not of the man! My pretended friends, 
ſo far from checking, expreſſed an admira- 
tion of my whole conduct, however brutal! 
Wretehes! they taught me to conſider court 
pageantry, regal pomp and ſplendour, as 
the only marks of true and ſolid greatneſs. 


Durus. 


- 
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Durur, Come, come, Omiah; I am to 


have charge of you; —- we ſhall have more 1 
leiſure to hear you at another time; the Ml * 
ſhip is ready: — Mean time, let me aſk you 
one queſtion, Have you ever lain wich 


my wife? 


Omiab. No, no, never: We have al- 

ways had ſeparate beds; but in the ſame 

chamber. You muſt know, mun, I am; 
- wore out rake, | 


Machoniah, I have a good mind to m. 
vel with your Majeſty in quality of phyſi- 
6ian, provided you can ſpare me a penſion, 


Tuck. Nay, for one hundred oriads a- 
year, I'll attend your Majeſty myſelf, and 
teach you the harmony of the heavenly 
bodies. 


Omah, What, gentlemen—let me ſee 
I am to have, it ſeems, ten thouſand oriads 


for 
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for myſelf:— Les, yes, there is enough for 
us all; you ſhall both attend me. 


Tinckle. Have done SA d'y'ſee.— 


Come, on with his cloths. Has your Ma- 
jeſty got no breeches? mt 


Tuck. Won't this do as well? 


Liza. That's wy pettycoat. 


Omiah. Harkee, Tuck * what 257 
do we ſail in? 


Tuck. The Daphne. 
Omiah. commanded by whom ? 
Tuck, One Captain a 
Omiab. | Lying where? 
Tuck, At the Turtle back-door, 


Un Omiah, 
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Omiah, Well, it is matter of great con- 
ſolation, that, in my baniſhment, I am to 


be ſo well attended. Pray, will Durus take 
good care of me 


 Tinckle, Come, come, all hands to the 
Turtle. | | 


CHAP, 
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6 H A FP. III. 


N TOTHING very material happened in 

-our way to the Turtle Inn, where 
we found every thing in readineſs for our 
departure; which being favoured with 
both wind and tide, we got cleat of the ri- 
yer Lae, in about two hours. 


In a little time, ſeeing nothing on all 
ſides but the roaring ſea, we fat down in 
our cabbin, and began to talk of things 
paſt, preſent, and to come. I ſeated my- 
ſelf by Liza, and demanded a detail of her 
adventures ſince our parting at Teneciff, 


She was going on with her hiſtory, 
when ſuddenly recollecting, that in our 
late hurry I had negleQed to fetch on 
board my American wife, and had left her 

| | unprovided 


* 
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uprovided for, I was in a moment over. l. 
whelmed with a ſadneſs which ſunk me 
down into the deepeſt melancholy ! t 


For ſome time paſt Liza had ingroſſed ll { 
my whole attention. Now, I feel an equal Ml « 
ſolicitude for the tecovery of another ob- 
ject equally dear to me. Such is the life 
of man! when we arrive at our ends, and 
obtain our wiſhes, immediately they ſeem 
farther from us than ever! Liza's pene- | 
trating eyes ſaw in a moment the cloud | 
which invaded my features, She queſtion- | 
ed me with fome emotion, what could | 
thus in an inſtant ſtrike ſuch a damp upon 
my ſpirits! Unable to make any anſwer I 
withdrew with a dejeQed countenance to 
the deck, IE. + 
Here I revolved in my mind a thouſand 
thoughts, which ſerved only to heighten 
my grief! I figured to myſelf the evening 
ſcene wherein I firſt beheld Angeliza. All 
nature ſeemed to gaze and ſmile at our 


happy 
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happy meeting +1 recalled to my mind the 
happy days we had enjoyed we uſed to 
take our walks: by running ſtreams and 
warbling brooks, mto which ſhe would 
ſometimes plunge with ſuch addreſs, as to 
ſeize the gliding fiſh with her hands! nor 
did I forget our late heavenly flight. 


Whilſt-I thus walked upon deck, and 
brought, Angeliza and all her fine qualities 
in review before me, my childiſh forget- 
fulneſs tortured me ! and it gave additional 
ſtrength to my afflition, to ſee the outra- 
geous winds wafting me every moment far- 
ther and farther from her. 


I was in this miſerable plight when Liza 
mounts the deck, and tricd to conſole 
me; ſhe was yet ſpeaking, when Captain 
Dreadnought breaks forth in the ſea tone : 


Why the wind is getting all a- head, - come 


put about ſhip, and ſteer back towards 
the Lae, | | 


The 
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The ſweet notes of a well tuned, well 
played inftrument, could not have convey. 
ed to my ear half the harmony contained 
in theſe laſt words, Steer back towards the 
Lae. Like a few cordial drops prepared 
by an able chemiſt, which directly enters 


into conflict with the offending matter, 


and drives out the patient's diſeaſe, ſo did 
this remarkable interpoſition of the winds 
operate in my troubled ſoul. My brain, 
touched with the agreeable ſenſation, dif- 
fuſed in an inſtant through all my nerves 
that happy tone, which promoted to ſuch 
. a degree the exhilaration of my ſpirits, that 
it was with ſome difficulty I reftrained my- 
ſelf within the bounds of moderation and 
ſobriety. 


CHAP, 
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HA p. LV, 


T this time, the wind began to blow 
ſtrong and freſh ; and the waves 
began to ſwell like little hills, —great do- 
ings were going on, —ſome on the rigging, 
others on deck, all preſſing on different ob- 
jets to obtain the ſame ends, crying and 
bawling, trampling and thundering ! 


| Mean while, Omiah, and ſuch in the 


cabbin as were unacquainted with ſea af- 
fairs, looked upon thoſe above as nearly 
mad, and began to think their lives in 
great danger. Says Omiah, I wiſh again 


that I had never been born,—to be thus 


toſſed and jolted, ſqueezed and jumbled,— 
think my very guts ſhall come to my 


mouth! I am as ſick as a man in a fever, 


why I can neither fit nor ſtand, —lie nor 
| | crawl, 
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crawl, — and J am ſure I have not done ſome. 
thing elſe theſe five days, I wiſh that 
man with his bubble and ſqueak had been 
at the devil,-we had a meſs of it on Sun- 
day night, and now, even now, I decant it 
in gallons. Mercy on me, my very bowelz 
are coming up! I proteſt my liver and 
gizern, and all my precious. entrails, wil 
come out at my mouth! O for a little 
mutton broth, or ſome cordial tincture to 
ſettle; the perturbation of my poor ſto- 
mach! O woes me, for chere is really f 
end of matter in me. Then certainly! 
muſt be a man of parts, —ſuppoſe I lay me 
down a little, that won't do neither, 
for then I ſhould be toſſed in a, blanket. 

The empty coxcomb, fool, blockhead, to 
go and fay that I was not a man of parts 
and humours. But really we have nothing 
but impertinence in this age. O had I but 
lived in the days of my forefathers ! my 
gutcher Pruten was a happy, man,—he li- 
ved many heavenly days and nights with 
my grandmamy Hamae. Rampalion, my 
| father 


* 
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father Rampalion, was the firſt fruit of 
their early embraces. No pains were ſpa- 
red to cultivate the ſproutings of his ge- 
nius as they began to bud. His excellent edu- 
cation made him an ornament to the Kaliſh 
throne, which he adorned with every good 
quality, religious, moral, and political. He 
took my mother Proſerpina into his arms, 
while ſhe was yet in the bloom of youth, 
—and O what gladneſs of heart, and infi- 
nite joy did my birth afford them!] Pro- 
ſerpina was yet ſuckling me at her milky 
breaſt, when Rampalion ſitting juſt by, 
enraptured at the ſight, cries out : This 
ſweet lovely child will one day grow up 
to fill my throne, and wear my crown, 
when I am mouldered in the earth, and 
given to the worms! Then will he be act- 
ing the part of father of his people,for 
why, I'll take care in due time to fill his 
mind with ſuch princely virtues, as will 
enſure the greatneſs of his future actions. 


X Thus 
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Thus did my fatker Rampalion talk to 
himſelf, for ſo my mother informed me. 
But how ſhort ſighted are kings as well ag 
other mortals! Notwithſtanding all my fa- 
ther's care, I was cruſhed, I may ſay, in the 
very bud. Although I fay it, what a pro- 
miſing plant to be thus choaked with 
weeds and dirt, for want of due attention 
in the days of youth! Bad company re- 
ſorted to me, and through my father's in- 
dulgence, his univerſal benevolence, and 
unſuſpieious heart, they were permitted to 
attend, to play, —and they failed not to in- 
Itiate me in the ſenſual courſes, and car- 
ried me to a thouſand extravagancies. | 
Vas beſet with the ſcum of the earth my 
teachers tried in vain to inſtruct me,—my 
heart was otherwiſe engaged; ſenſuality 
had taken poſſeſſion of me. My mind 
could not fettle in the paths of erudition, 
but ran inceſſantly in the wild career of 
folly, till I was quite jaded, yet never al- 
tered my plan. If I reſted for a time, it 
was only to reſume the purſuit with freſh 
vigour. 
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vigour, Sometimes, in my cooler moments, 
I looked back with regret upon the preci- 
ous years of youth loſt in debauchery. Ne- 


vertheleſs, next opportunity rekindled the 


ferment. Like the midnight fly, 1 kept 
continually flying to objects that were in 
proceſs of time to burn my Wings. 
| When I felt E powers impaired —my 
ſtrength greatly decayed, and my body 
ſubjected to divers diſeaſes, 1 began to 
think more ſeriouſly of my conduct. But, 
alas! the hurry and buſtle of the court 
carried away my attention; inſomuch that 
| never looked ſufficiently home to myſelf, 
till now that I have loſt my kingdom,—an 
event from which I hope to draw greater 
advantages, than if I had conquered many 
great empires. Now, you all ſee me as [ 
am, old in conſtitution, but young in years, 
—ſuch is my ftory,—it may ſerve as a 
leſſon of inſtruction, not to youths only, 
but to parents, teachers, and guardians, 
who can never be too careful in keeping 
their 
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© their children and pupils from the dangers 


attending bad company. TI feel 'myſelf 
faintiſh after ſo much ſpeaking,—do, pray, 
Liza, fetch me ſome cordial,—or rather, 
come, be ſo kind as help me to bed. | 


Aye, aye, ſays Liza, do you there my 
lad, pointing to a ſailor, help the King to 
his bed, while I go and look a little into 
ſomething that more nearly concerns me. 


CHAP, 
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HEN Omiah had done ſpeaking, I 
went direQly to bed to take ſome 
repoſe. I was but juſt laid down, when Liza 
comes up ro me ſeemingly very much diſcon- 
certed. I was in the fineſt trim for a nap, 
but ſhe quickly baniſhed ſleep from my 
drowſy eyes. She queſtioned me with 
great emotion, as to the cauſe of my late 
agitation, —whence came it, cried ſhe, that 
from ſprawling on the deck in an exceſs of 
grief, you ſuddenly, upon the change of 
the wind, betrayed every mark of immo- 
derate joy! Some fair one in Suza, whom 
you love more than your L, engroſſes 
all your attention. | 


| She kept ſcolding me, till Omiah came 
up to us almoſt naked, complaining bitter- 
ly 
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ly that he was very groſsly affronted. O, 


ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to Liza, any 
greaſy tar pitch boy in the Daphne may 
undreſs me and put me to bed,—you muſt 
attend your huſband forſooth, eh ? 


At that moment Captain D 
came down ſtairs, and welcomed us once 
more to the Kaliſh coaſt, Hereupon, ſays 
Omiah, Well, ſhan't I once more return to 
my palace, and hold the reigns over the 

necks of the Kaliſh people | 1 


1 gave bim to underſtand that he would 
be chained to the ſpot if he attempted to 
leave the ſhip. I called upon Machoniah 
and Tuck, and having imparted to them 


my deſign of going up to Suſa, upon'a 


little buſineſs I had omitted, I begged of 


them to take charge of the King till I re-. 


turned, to which Machoniah very readily 
conſented but Tuck never ſpoke a word; 
nor had he opened his lips in any body's 
hearing, Rock we embarked, but ſeemed 

quite 
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quite loſt in thought. Therefore, tipping 
him gently under the chin, he cried out 
with great vehemence, O, what a ſtab to 
ſcience! I have been bathering my brains 

ſince we embarked, to find out the longi- 
tude, by bringing the heavenly bodies to 

my aid—l had brought the whole affair to 
bear—but unhapply, chucking me thus 
you have wretchedly overthrown the whole 
diſcovery ! 


Here I interrupted him, and aſked once 
more, if, along with Machoniah, he would 
take charge of the King till my return 
from Suſa ? He anſwered, Yes, Yes—the 
King ſhall be our charge—and now, ſays 
he, as a mark of my readineſs to oblige 
you, I will this moment ſet about fetching 
my philoſophy, from the heavens, down 
to this here cabbin, in imitation of the 
Prince of moral philoſophy, who ſhall 
henceforth be my pattern and example. 


Tuck 
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Tuck was now like a piece of water ſud- 


denly thawed after an extreme hard froſt— 
words flowed from his lips like a torrent, 


Having ſettled every thing in the beſt 
manner on board the Daphne, Liza ſtept 


in with me into the long boat, in which 


we were wafted up to Suſa, a little after 
ſun-ſet, | 


CHAP. 


1 ſtreets were already finely illumi- 
1 nated with the ſhops and lamps. We 
went ſtraight to the houſe where I left An- 
geliza, but did not find her there, Gogle 
the landlord told me that ſhe had left his 
houſe the day before; but where, or in 
what manner, ſhe was now lodged, he 
could not inform me, I need ſay nothing 
of the extreme trouble this account gave 
me, which was ftill heightened from Li- 
:a's growing jealouſy. 


Having provided ourſelves with furniſh- 
ed lodgings in Gogle's, I took him aſide to 
ſound him more particularly with reſpect 
to Angeliza, | 


Yy He 
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He whiſpered into my ear thus: Why 
you muſt underſtand that Angeliza was 
exceedingly diſconfolate,—l cannot really 
ſay what was the matter—howſoever a 
gentleman of fome note, Nodle by name— 
truly a gentleman of great goodneſs of 
hearc, I muſt ſay—this ſame Nodle, d'ye 
fee, hearing that there was in my houſe a 
Lady in diſtreſs, did, from a principle of 
compaſſhon—having beſides, I believe, a 
kind of penchan for Angeliza.—l know 
not, indeed, how it was—Nay ſhe's a vel. 
tal for what I kxHnO.] but as I meant only 
to give ſome hints 


At theſe words I withdrew a few mo- 
ments.to give way to ſome bitter reflec- 
tions! My viſage loſing, in an inſtant, 
its natural bloom, appeared pale and cada- 
verous, wild and haggard! I was almoſt 
determined to hear no more of Gogle's ſto- 
| ry, dreading extremely the end of it, But, 

recovering myſelf a little, he, at my deſire, 
reſumed it thus: And ſo, ſays he, as mat- 


ters 
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ters turned out, ſhe is gone from this here 
houſe—in ſhort, Sir, I ſuſpect ſhe is now 
kept ſomewhere in lodgings by this ſame 
Nodle. 


This information came like a dart into 
my heart! Wiſhing to conceal, as much as 
poſſible, my preſent uneaſineſs, I begged of 
Liza to keep the houſe till I made a ſtep 
as far as Crackling Street, on a little buſi- 
nels, Q, ſays ſhe, I wiſh to ſee the town 
as much as you do. 


When I told her that ſhe had ſeen the 
town long ere now, and that going out un- 
der night would expoſe her to the cold, 
ſhe very plainly replied, that all the time 
ſhe had been in Suſa ſhe was kept as cloſe - 
as a bird in a cage. I pauſed a little at 
this, conſidering myſelf the ſlave of two 
kept miſtreſſes. 


Liza walked with me into the different 
ſtreets, which were finely adorned with the 
ſhops 
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ſhops and lights on all ſides. As we went 
along, we obſerved ſome millinery cabins, 
in which the aſſemblage of young girls at 
their needle, with the great variety of fine 
things, formed an exhibition, wherein na- 
ture and art ſeemed to conſpire to ſtrike 
the people as they paſſed, 


Liza diſcovering a wiſh to have ſome 
new dreſſes, we walked in to price the 


goods. She was very keenly engaged i ina 


bargain (when turning a little aſide, who 


did I ſeeffi the circle of female workers? 


1 was not very ſure if [ ſhould truſt my 
| eyes—bur, when I perceived 1 in Angeliza's 
countenance the ſame kind of ſurpriſe 


which agitated my own ſoul, I no longer 
entertained a doubt. Indeed, with reſpet 


to her dreſs, ſhe was wholly altered, and, 
had not the paſſions peculiar to her preſent 
ſituation betrayed her, I might have re- 
mained longer in ſuſpenſe. 


= 
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An encounter ſo little expected cauſed a 
working in our breaſts, which no pen can 


properly deſcribe. I ſtood for ſome time 
ſpeechleſs, wrapt in deep admiration of the 


ſcene ! 6. 


As for Angeliza, ſhe began to diſcover 
ſome ſtrong marks of reſentment of my in- 
fidelity. Laying her face in her hands, 
ſupported by the fable, ſhe ſeemed to be 
loſt in thought, and deep concern. I hardly 
thought it adviſeable to make directly up 
to her, until ſhe had time to recollect her- 
ſelf. 


Joft a as I was paſſing the door, making as 
if I was going to leave her, and at the ſame 
time caſting back a keen glance, ſhe that 
moment raiſed her head, and fixed her 
eyes hard upon mine, This was, as it 
were, the ſignal to advance, I went di- 
realy up 30 her, without, however, ſhew- 
ing any of that extaſy which would have 

| been 
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been natural enough, yet ill-timed, in Li. 
za's preſence, | 


Angeliza readily conſented to accompa- 
ny us back to Gogle's—ſo taking leave of 
her new miſtreſs, we walked out Into the 
ſtreet. 


I was now ſupported by my two wives, 
who took each a fide of me, but nota 
word was ſpoke, Upon getting to our a- 
' partment, I ſhut the door—when, after a 
minute's ſilence, ſays Angeliza—Well 
what have I done, to deſerve ſuch treat- 
ment! 


Very well, EE fien Who, think you, 
has received the worſt treatment? 


Here I interpoſed, and r= VA An- 
geliza, How ſhe had been ee ſince 
I left her. 


She 
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She anſwered thus | I lived in this 
houſe till yeſterday, when IT went home to 
the ſhop where you found me, there to 
work for my ſubſiſtence. My reaſon for 
this reſolution was chiefly to ſhun the im- 
portunity of a certain gentleman, one 
Nodle, who falling in love with my face, 
offered me a thouſand fine things, would. 
only conſent to live with him at bed and 
board. But, preſſing as my wants were, I 
rejected his offers, never doubting but that 
you would caſt up again, and take charge 


of your own — 


At this Liza eried out, What! are you 
married then to my huſband ? # 


Here again I thought fit to interpoſe, 
and thus addreſſed my two wives: O An- 
geliza, it was in your company that J 
found a ſafe retreat againſt the hardſhips 
of fatigue, ſolitude, and want, to which I 
was expoſed in the wilds of South Ame- 
rica! 


0 
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O Liza, if you love me, be the ſincere 
friend of her who conſoled and ſupported 
me in my diſtreſs ->My dear wives, now 
that we are met together, if we be united 
in our hearts, and love God and one ano- 


ther, abſtaining from evil, God will bleſs 
us with peace and plenty in this world, and 


_ endleſs felicity in the world to come. 


We continued to moralize and conſole 
each other, until the night was far ſpent, 


and our eyes became drowſy—then we be« 


took ourſelves to reſt, 


CHAP, 
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N TEXT day, catching hold of Gogle, I 
accoſted him thus : Come Gogle, 
let us have a little talk—have you got no 
news, eh? O Sir, ſays Gogle, we have 
got more news within theſe few days paſt 
than other nations can boaſt of in as many 
centuries—you. know we have got a new 


king in the room of Omiah—Many, and 
ſome even of the better ſort, wiſhed for 
Tinckle—but then the people, of their 
own accord, graſped hold of Goblet, 
the only remaining twig of the royal 
ſtock—this ſame Goblet is ſaid to be grand- 
ſon of Pruten, by a concubine—Be that as 
it will, he is a very tyrant - Omiah was 
ſometimes tolerable ; but Goblet is an out- 
rageous monſter, —lt was but the day be- 
fore yeſterday that he ordered, by his ſole 

EE Z. 2 com- N 
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command, without trial, or even the ap. 


pearance of law or juſtice—l ſay he cau- 


ſed your friend Tinckle, and ten of the 
beſt men of the land, to be dragged to ex- 
ecution, 


.. 


Here I interrupted Gogle, and aſked 


him if he knew any thing farther with re- 


ſped to Nodle ? 


O, ſays he, chat i is very true—1 have got 
ſomething that more nearly regards your- 
ſelf—but, in my conſcience, I bolieve [ 
mm not tell a ſecret— 


Yes, yes, out with dm you have ſet me 
on the rack—you have gone too far to re- 
tract — come, go on with your ſtory. 


Why chen, fays Gogle, I believe I told 


you that this here Nodle had taken a fans 
cy for Angeliza.— Would you believe it, 
Sir, he has been here with me this very 
morning, concerting his plans—he is fo 

cal 
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caſt down at the haughty diſdain, as he 
calls it, with which Angeliza rejected all 
his fine offers, that he has been forming 
freſh ſchemes, and trying to draw me into 
his views—In ſhort, Sir, nothing will pleaſe 
him but the entire poſſeſſion of Angeliza's 
perſon, For this end, he has been offer- 
ing me a large ſum of money, provided 1 
do nothing to oppoſe him in a midnight 
attempt upon her bed-chamber. He has 
informed himſelf as to her preſent fitua- 
tion, and knows that there is a gentleman 
and lady in the ſame apartment with her. 
Let me whiſper, Sir, into your ear: This 
ſame Nodle is worth at leaſt ten thouſand 
oriads annually, good Kaliſh money— 
take care, I ſay improve his weakneſs to 
your advantage. 


When Gogle had advanced this much, 
I aſked him, If this ſame Nodle had as yet 
fixed upon a night for his enterpriſe ? 


0, 
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O, ſays he, this very night—bleſs you, 


Sir, I have already got the bribe in my 


pocket, and mean to betray the poor fool 
—Harkee, Sir, I have already beſpoke a- 
bout twenty armed men to be poſted in my 


low parlour, Now, the moment that 


Nodle appears, I mean to ſeize his perſon, 


as a midnight plunderer,—Be you, Sir, up- 
on your guard, for he brings his whole re- 


tinue to carry off your Angeliza,—As for 
the armed men I mentioned, they are all 


my own kinsfolks, men of tried honoWy 


and ſtricteſt integrity: One of them, in- 
deed, is the miniſter of a neighbouring pa- 
riſh. 


After thanking Gogle, in the kindeſt 
manner, for making ſo full a diſcovery, I 
withdrew to my wives, in order to weigh 


a little the information I had juſt received, 


whilſt it was yet freſh in my mind. 


Flad the whole plot been wedged and 
Krongly fixed in Gogle's breaſt, it could 


not 


( 365 
not have been more difficult to bring it 
out, It ſeems, too, that I took him by 
ſurpriſe—for, as he began to throw up the 
matter bit after bit, like one that ſees him- 
ſelf unawares in the ſnare, he ſuddenly 
gives a new face to the plot, by coming 
over to my fide, and abandoning that of 
his conſtituent. Beſides, if there was ſuch 
a project in agitation, why did he not give 
me immediate notice of it, if he really 
meant to be my friend? On the contra- 
ry, he ſaid a vaſt deal about the new King 
Goblet, and perhaps would have ſaid no- 
thing about Nodle, had not I ſcrewed it 
out of him. 


Whilſt, with a countenance rather grave, 
[ was thus inveſtigating the matter, my 
wives, who were all attention, came up to 
me, and demanded the cauſe of all this 
profound ſtudy ? | 


When I communicated to them Gogle's 
information, they were ſo deeply affected 
with 
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with it, that they very exrheſily beſought 
me to change our lodgings immediately, 
However, I found means to ſuppreſs their 
fears, by aſſuring them, that, in whatever 
houſe we lodged, we were under the pro- 
tection of the laws, which, in Kalikang, 
were remarkably ſevere againſt hoſe 


breakers. 


| Mean time, as a wiſe precaution, I went 
to Fabius, the Captain of the city guards, 
and acquainted him with this yet dark af- 
fair. Fabius was a native of Maſekang, 
and had come over with me in the ſame 
ſhip from Sega to Suſa, which -produced a 
friendſhip, that, in the ſequel, yielded con- 
ſiderable advantages. Fabius, on his part, 
engaged to ſend a party of ſoldiers, on a 
| minute's warning, at any hour of the night, 


I might have avoided the danger of this 
midnight attack, by ſailing down, with my 
wives, to the Daphne ;—but King Goblet, 
from being the — s favourite, was al- 
ready, 
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ready, on account of his exceſſive cruelty; 
rather more deteſted than Omiah himſelf. 
In behalf of the latter, a very powerful 
party was farmed ; private councils were 
held, the iſſue of whoſe deliberations I N 
adviſed to wait. 


Having a a truſty ſpy to carry 
the moſt early notice of Nodle's motions | 
to the guard, I returned to my lodgings to 
make the neceſſary arrangements within 
doors. I exhorted my wives to maintain 
a perfect tranquility in their looks, and, 
like heroines, betray no kind of fear. Afﬀ- 
ter ſpending the evening agreeably, and 
having taken every ſtep I thought proper 
for Nodle's reception, I bid them lie down 
a-bed as uſual, only not to put off their 
clothes. 


It might be about the twelfth hour, when 
[ thought fit to aſk of Gogle a fight of the 
armed men in the parlour. They were, in- 


deed, ſtoot looking men, armed only with 


knives, 
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Enives, of which each had one in his poc- 

This rwe to confirm me in the belief 
of a plot. But, when I found that there 
was only ſix men, inſtead of the twenty 
Gogle ſpoke of, I concluded that they were 
brought thither for my own deſtruction, 
and not to oppoſe the midnight invaders; 
nor-was I miftaken in chan con) jecture, as we 
e ſee e preſently.” dn 
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| TAVING bolted the door, I lay down 
to doſe a little. It was about two 
in the morning, when a knocking at my 
room- door awaked me. I got up, and ha- 
ving placed my wives in a little ante- cham- 
ber, where there was a candle burning, I 
came and aſked, with an audible voice, 
Who is there ? | 


From without, A friend. 
Durus, - Your name, if you pleaſe? . 
From without, My name is Nodle. 


| Durus,- Pray, Mr Nodle, what would 
you be pleaſed to have? 52555 
3A Nodle. 


LI} 
Nodle. I underſtand that you have got 
two wives there; and, as one may ſerve 
you, I'd have you freely and frankly give 


up to me the one you call Angeliza, and lo 
put us to no further trouble, 


Darus.” What! are you to uſe force, if 
you can't have her by fair means? | 


2 Malk | [ack but will be extremely 
civil and polite, ſo be you open your door, 
and give a body a ſight of your family, 


. Darus, How ſhall I be aſſured that you 
come unarmed, and without ruffians to 
murder us? 


| Nodle, Upon the honour of a gemman, 
I'll enter your apartment ſingly, without 
arms, and not a ſoul ſhall follow me, or 
may I be doomed to a ſtate of eternal burn- 
ing in hell flames! 


Upon 
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Upon this J gave him a polite recep- 
tion; and, having reſnhut the door, led him 
directly to the little ante- chamber, where, 
in a moment, he ſeemed tranſported to ſuch 
a degree, as, by his geſture, denoted a man 
actuated by the impulſe of love ;—and this 
occaſioned my queſtioning him as to the 
a object of his affections. | 


Forgive me, ſays Nodle, my dear Sir, 
every man has got his own weak fide: =_ 
Now, if Love Angehza there, where is the | 
harm? Tou ſhall have a piece of money 
for her. — Lou have only to make your de- 
mand in a fair way,—Here, ſee you, d'y* 
ſee, here is the gold, and there is the goods, 
—and who, I wonder, you or 1, is to have 
the beſt bargain?— And then, again, lookee, 
if you won't part with her for a reaſonable 
ſam, I'll take her by force. Think wiſe- 
ly, —you ſhall have five minutes to con- 


ſider rightly of it, 


Mean 
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Mean time, whilſt Angeliza was diſcos 
vering, in her countenance, how much ſhe 


was ſhocked at the rudeneſs of this viſit, - 


a dead paleneſs, ſomething dreary and ſad, 
invaded Nodle's features, which made him 
more an ohject of my pity than hatred. 


The ſudden appearance of the city guards 
gave hardly any addition to his diſtreſs, He 


was immediately carried priſoner to the 
| guard-houſe, bewailing all the way his hard 


fate, in that he could not, even with money 
itſelf, purchaſe peace to his diſturbed mind, 


At his departure, I obtained two of the 
| ſoldiers to guard my room door during the 
remainder of the night, 


CHAP, 


fo1 


WA 8 once more in a dofing poſture, 

upon my bed, when 2 confuſed noiſe 
of tongues in Gogle's parlour rouſed all my 
attention. I laid my ear to the door, and 
heard Gogle talking big, to the following 
purpoſe: 


Had we ſucceeded, I was to have got 
one hundred oriads more of Nodle's beſt 
gold. However, it don't much ſignify, the 
main buſineſs ſtill remains unexecuted. 


That J might the. more diſtinctly hear 
what was going on, I gently opened the 
door, and, to my unſpeakable ſurpriſe, 
found the two ſoldiers dead on their poſts! 


Gogle 


„ (9947) 

Gogle continued thus: What ſignifies 
talking - you ſee it's neck or nothing my 
character is blaſted and undone.— This here 
man, Durus, got a vaſt ſum of money when 


he embarked with our King; and I am 


pretty certain he brought the whole aſhore 
with him:—You muſt know it once eſca- 

ped him in my hearing, that he always 
truſted his purſe where he truſted his per- 
ſon. 7 od 


Perſon 1}. Nay, if you come to that, 
myſelf was witneſs to his fetching aſhore, 
from the Daphne, a cheſt of gold that took 
two ſtrong men to carry it from the har- 
bour to this houſe. | 


Perſon 2d. Mean time, gemmen, ſhould 
not we ſettle, before all things, how we are 
to divide the plunder ? 


Perſon 34. Fool! we have not yet got 
it in our power. 


Perſon 
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+ Perſon tb. We do but trifle. We 
might have rifled ten houſes in this time. 


Perſon 5th, Had not we better; gem 
men, put off this ſerious kind of bulineſs 
to another occaſion ? | I 


Cogle. Silence, my dear friends, attend 
a little to what 1 am going to advance. 
You know a general always harrangues his 
troops before a battle. —You' ſee, in the 
firſt place, we cannot be deeper in the 
ſerape. Mean time, before we commence 
hoſtilities, let us ſettle a few conditions be- 
fore hand, to prevent all diſputes after- 
wards, — You muſt underſtand, then, all of 
you, d'y' ſee, will be at your liberty to go 
about your reſpective employments as ſoon 
as day, No body knows any thing of your 
tight's work, however criminal; whilſt I 
and my family will be marked out as the 
authors and actors of all this murder. I 
muſt, therefore, immediately fly with my 
family to ſome foreign country, in ſearch . 

400 
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of a ſafe retreat. For this reaſon, my very 
deareſt friends, you muſt make no Wrange 
ling about rhe pelf of theſe here people in 
my houſe. I muſt take it all, or moſt of 
it, to myſelf, to ſupport me and my fami- 
ly abroad. You ſhall be paid, indeed, for 
your trouble. You know it is never uſual 
to give above one ſilbit for killing a cow 
or an ox, In ſhort, to put a buſhel of 
words in one,—you ſhall be very hand- 
ſomely rewarded. —Harkee, you ſhall have 
amongſt you all their wearing apparel to a 
rag ;—and, over and above, you ſhall have 
each of you a bit of money ;—eh, won't 
that do? 


| Perſon .. Blood! I would not kill the 
| beſt man of the land for his clous, 8 1 2 

"4 " Perſon 24, Nor I. No, not the firſt 
lady of quality, though ſhining in dia- 


monds, 


Peron 
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Perſon 3d. Nor I, I am ſure, down of | 
2 hundred pieces at leaſt, | 


Perſon 4th, Time is precious. Let us 
fall on, or, I vow, I'll go home. 


Perſon 5th, I'm affraid we have got a 
cup too much. | £719 


Perſon 6th. You all know, gemmen, - 
that I have not opened my mouth to night 
yet; — but, if I may venture to ſpeak in this 
venerable meeting, I'd fain know what you 


are to do with theſe here people s dead bo- 
dies? 


Gogle, That's well thought on.—Rat it, 


gemmen, you confuſe me, you bather me 


ſo. Now it comes in my mind, Nodle was 
to give me my reward, one hundred oriads 
for Angeliza's body, dead or alive; — ſo, af- 
ter letting out her blood, we'll conceal hec 
ſweet corpſe i in ſome corner for your ſakes, 

3 B not 
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» Perfonnft,, Faith, Gogle, I hardly think 


you know your own mind : a minute; 


% Peron 2d. My old: 8. you confuſe 
Gogle. | | 


© Perſon 38. Silenee.—Can't vou give 
Gogle time 10 —_ himſelf en 


22 4b. Faith, 9 n go > home 
4 my wife. | 34 Sen 


Perfon 5th. Faith I'lt be Mo” eri 


dence, and fo fave my dear and precious 
life. Exit. 


- 


Perjen 6th. Faith Fm x too long here. 


Exit, £720 
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" Gogle. King's evidence, eh! King's evi 
"dence ! Come, let us ſeize this raſcal before 
he gets home. . 


In 
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An a moment the ſcene was carried out 
into the ſtreet; all the plotting members 
running eagerly in purſuit of the man who 
ſaid he would turn King's evidence. 


Hereupon Sally, Gogle's daughter and 
houſe-keeper, came up to me, bathed in 
tears, and begged that I would bolt faſt "my 
door, and ſhe would remain with us; for, 
ſhe ſaid, the yillains would be back in a 
minute or two. The door being locked, 
and faſt holted, ſhe continued thus: 


You ſee the fate of the two ſoldiers! My 


poor father ſerved up wine to them, mixed 


with potent poiſon, which killed them as 
with. a dagger! Now, I fear that father 
Gogle muſt fall a victim to public juſtice ; 
—but remember, O Durus, you are to be 
a father to me in his ſtead. —I thtow my- 
ſelf at your mercy,—You mult not be cruel 
to a poor innocent maid, —Q, what mur- 
derous raſcals, that. could thus deliberately 
go about to murder you and your lovely 
wives! 
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wives! O Angeliza ! how much I have 
ſhuddered and trembled, ſobbed and OY 
for you, this night | 


| Here ſhe was interrupted by the return 
of the conſpirators, - 


Gogle, . through the houſe like a 

madman, ſcreamed out, Sall, Sall, Sally— 
where the devil have you got Sally ? Zoons, 
child, why don't you ſpeak ! Sall, Sall, Sal. 

ly.—What, have I loſt my girl, my all, and 
every thing. 


| Sall could hold no longer. She cried 
out, I am here, father, in Angeliza's room. 
You cannot, you muſt not, enter where! 
am. So you better go to bed, and ſet theſe 
bloody men to the door. 


She had ſcarce uttered theſe words, when 


Sogle, ſtumbling upon the dead ſoldiers, 


fell, and broke his noſe on the floor. 


His 
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His companions, at the ſame time, dif- 
fering amongſt themſelves, in conſequence 
of having gagged back the man who ſaid 
he would turn King's evidence, drew out 
their knives, and fell a ſtabbing one an- 
other. Gogle, riſing from the ground, got 
an accidental thruſt, which killed him on 
the ſpot. The ſurvivors of the fray, if any, 
ran off, and made their eſeape for the pre- 


ſent. The houſe was once more in a ſtats 
of tranquility. FI 
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Took this: opportunity to lock the 
outer door, reconnoitre the houſe, and 


ws the dead. Whilſt. I was thus em- 


ployed, Sally brings a lighted. candle to 
her father's dead body, over which ſhe fell 
a mourning with deep and hollow groans! 


O ſays ſhe, why did I forſake my dear 
father! What! here's my uncle Ram Jam 
too! O heavens! Who do I ſee ? I perteſt 
there's Parſon Bum! Mercy on me, here 
is likewiſe my dear brother Gogle! | 


Now ſhe began to raiſe great cries, and 
wept with ſuch an exceſs of grief, that the 
alarmed the neighbourhood. 


} 
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A loud knocking at the ludet doof d eau- 
fed her to run to give acceſs. She fell in 
the paſſage, and the candle went out. She 
made ſhift, however, to open the door, 
when in came about a dozen of people of 
both ſexes. One of them ſtumbling upon 
a dead corpſe, cried out: What have "= 
got here, Sall? 970? 


Sally having relighted the candle, an- 
ſwered, here's my father, my brother, uns 
cle Ram Jam; and Parſon Bum of Bum- 
field, — raiſing her voice a little bigher,— 

Great God of heaven, here's Benn my ne- 
phew too all killed, ſoldiers: and all, „ "by 
this here cruel man Duru s? 


I had alas enough to find that my 
own life was in ſome danger, — for Sal 
had got her maid Madge to join with her 
in ſtrengthening che Mages however, 
improbable. ET BOS: HOON "HO 
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I deſired Sally with ſome warmth to re- 


preſent the matter, tragical as it was, with- 
out the leaſt partiality. But ſhe acquired 


ſuch aſſurance from the preſence. of her | 


friends, was ſo loth to charge her father 
and kinſmen with their own and the ſol- 
diers deaths, that - ſhe ſill. een as be. 
fore. 


1 was immedinzely ſeizec amd Ibadel 


than to remaia in my preſent quarters with 


a guard upon me. In this condition 1 con- 


tinued till mid-day, when Sall, Madge, 
Nodle, and myſelf were carried before a 
| judge to be examined. 


Noce was firſt nnde > to explain himſelf. 
His declaration was very much in my.fa- 


vours, but to render my acquittal com- 

plete, Sall, and Madge, departed entirely 
from their former teſtimony, and emitted 
a true ſtatement of Gogle's diabolical de- 
ſign to poſleſs himſelf. of my money after 


killing 


with irons, and ſhewn no. other favour 
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killing me and my wives. Their declara- 
tion was drawn out to a conſiderable length, 
and filled all the ſpectators with horror ! 
Nodle himſelf ſeemed to be greatly affected 
with it, —never thinking that he was in 
ſome meaſure the cauſe of all the blood 
ſhed, Sall and Madge laid the whole 
blame of every thing that happened upon 
Nodle, who was ordered back to priſon, 
to wait his trial upon ſome future day. 1 
was inſtantly et at liberty. £- 


. 
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XK 7 HEN my late danger and happy de- 

liverance came to be known in 
the city, it brought me into notice. The 
citizens of every deſcription came to con- 


gratulate me upon my narrow eſcape; and 
by a thouſand civilities endeavoured to ef- 
face any bad impreſſions I might have con- 
ceived of the Kaliſh nation, from the per- 
fidy of my late landlord, and the ſcanda- 
lous attempts of a man of Nodle's rank and 
fortune. 


The laſt night's adventure became the 
general topic of converſation. Ir ſoon 
reached King Goblet's ears, who heard it 
with pleaſure, for he delighted in miſchief. 
But he became implacable when he heard 
how much I was careſſed by the citizens. 

Popularity 
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Popularity with him was a crime againſt 
the ſtate. The poor fool was ſo weak as 


to become jealous of me. He could not 
reſt till I was deſpatched. Happily for me, 
he fixed upon Fabius, to whom he ſent ex- 
preſs orders to kill me. x 


But this. good friend of mine came di- 
realy and acquainted me with my danger, 
At the ſame time, he declared that he ne- 
ver would execute ſuch orders, although 
in the preſent caſe his own life depended 
upon it. He choſe rather to betray his 
ſovereign, to whom he had hitherto been a 
friend, than debaſe himſelf by becoming 
the inftrument of his cruelty, He there- 
fore, as our only reſource, exhorted me to 
go about as ſecretly as poſſible, and rouſe 
the citizens againſt the tyrant, and he 
would in a proper time join me with his 
faithful guards. 


This project ſucceeded ; for having got 
together a large body of the people, and 
previouſly 
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previouſly fired their indignation againſt 
tyranny, and being ſeaſonably joined by 
Fabius, who ſuddenly appeared at the head 
of a large party of well armed ſoldiers, we 


marched directly towards the palace, where 
forcing our way into the tyrant's ſuperb 


apartments, we found him coming ſword 
in hand with a few adherents. The en- 1 
counter Was fierce. Goblet fell dead on 


the ſpot. Thoſe that fought for him ſa- 
ved their liyes by a timely ſubmiſſion, 
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E royal family was now in a manner 

extinct, Omiah being entirely ſet a- 

fide, ſince there was no longer any occa- 

fon for him as a rival to Goblet. How- 

ever, the people had been long accuſtomed 

to a monarchial government, and wiſhed 
to ſee ſome good man at the helm. 


It was the buſineſs of the high ſenate of 
the nation to ſet up another ſovereign, or 
take the government into their own hands. 
ln a caſe ſo extraordinary as this, they 
were greatly influenced by the voice of the 
people, who declared loudly for Fabius, 
whom they wiſhed to reward with the ſo- 
vereignty for his late important ſervice. 


Fabius 
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Fabius was not inſenſible of the great 
| honour they did him, but begged leave to 
declare off, —ſtrongly recommending at the 
ſame time'to their notice, one, who had 
not only aided in ſubverting the tyranny, 
but from great age, experience, and know- 
ledge of the world, was the fitteſt he knew 
for the regal office, —a man whoſe very 
wives were each of them accompliſhed \ e- 
nough for a throne. 


I was immediately ſent for, —and be- 
ing · introduced into the great council of 
the Kaliſh nation, was aſked to accept 
of the crown, which I thought fit to de- 
eline. 


After thanking the ſenators for their 
kind offer, I told them, that I thought my- 
ſelf much happier in a private ſtation, than 
I could hope to be at the head of the Ka- 
Iiſh empire : That to fill the throne, and 


pra over ſo extenſive a kingdom, 
required 
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required one better acquainted with their 
laws and cuſtoms, than I could pretend to 
be,—that they ought; to caſt their eyes 
upon ſome perſon of merit and diſtinction 
in their own country, one well verſed in 
the affairs of government,—of a great and 
liberal mind, —a man of tried honour, 
whoſe bright enduements ſhould equal 
him to the kingly ſtation, —a man of pe- 

netrating eyes to diſtinguiſh friends from 
enemies,—of ſolid judgment and clear per- 
ception in council, and above all things, 
a man of great goodneſs of heart, whoſe 
delight and pleaſure will be in the people's 

happineſs and proſperity. Such, I told 

them, was the portrait to be looked for in a 
prince, | 3 | 


However, the more reluQance I ſhewed 
in regard to their offers of the crown, the 
greater was their zeal in preſſing it upon 
me. At laſt I ſuffered myſelf to yield to 
their importunity; ; made due acknow- 
ledgments 
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ledgments for ſo great an honour, — and 
promiſed to do every thing in my power 
to make the Kaliſh nation happy and flou- 
riſhing at home, and formidable to their 
enemies abroad. WT: 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. ILXIII. 
. 


NE of the firſt uſes I made of my ſo- 
vereign power, was to pardon Nodle, 

who was under ſentence of death for his. 
late outrage. | 


Nodle was ſo overjoyed at this mark of 
my clemency, that he cauſed ſacrifice a he- 
catomb of the ſeveral kinds of animals ; 
made a great feaſt, inviting to it, in a gene- 
ral way, all the citizens and people within 
five miles round, It was held in a great 
park of his own near the city. The tables 
were diverſified into ſquares, circles, tri- 
angles, parallelograms, and various other 
forms, leaving void ſpaces between for the 
ſervants, 80 


1 „„ 
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 Nodle appointed to each table a preſi- 
dent, who were to reeeive orders from each 
other in a regular ſubordination, from the 
loweſt, to Nodle himſelf; who preſided as 
generaliſſimo over the whole. 


When all the company had done dinner, 
the ſignal was given to ſerve up a bowl of 

wine to each table. Hereupon Nodle gave 
the toaſt, © long live King Durus.“ This 
was in a moment repeated by the whole 
aſſembly with loud ſhouts, They gave on 
this occaſion ſpeech and language to a 
neighbouring mountain, which did not fail 
to re- echo their words, with all the energy 
natural to rugged cliffs, and hollow caves, 
animated in this manner, by the tongues 
of ſeveral thouſands of people. | 


How did this outward ſhew of loyalty 
end ? The language of the tongue is not al- 
- ways that of the heart. The company were 
now nearly mad with drink, when Nodle 
began to ſound thoſe that fat near him. 

Fo 3 


T1 
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He wondered how his fellow citizens could 
be ſo mean ſpirited, as to put on the yoke 
with their own hands! To be thus led and 
driven by a foteigner, whilſt there was ſo 


many men of high renown in their own 


country, equal to the taſk ! Then he point- 
ed out how glorious it would be, to make 
and unmake kings at their pleaſure, that, 


in his opinion, they ought to take advan- 


tage of the preſent juncture, when they 
were all met in a body, to force their way 
into the palace, and compel the King to 
reſign. That it were needleſs to mention 
how much it would be acceptable to him- 
ſelf to be their king, —he would eſteem it 
above every thing in the world. | - 


The ſparks of ſedition were in an inſtant 
blown by proper agents into a conflagra- 
tion, through the whole aſſemblage, who, 


along with the wine, ſucked in greedily all 


the venom of revolt. Thus was this nu- 

merous meeting, from having cried out 

with a kind of enthuſiaſm, © long live 
=! King 
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DP hy Durus, all agreed. to put him - 


About ſun-ſet, the ſignal was given to 
march. Upon which, they all roſe in a 
kind of rapture, each armed with at leaſt a 
| ſtick or a dagger, and moved towards the 
palace. | 
Mean time, Fabius, my firſt miniſter, and 
general of the forces, having been timeouſly 
appriſed by his friends at the feaſt of all 
that was contriving againſt me, had taken 
care to prepare for their reception, 


The rebels marched at firſt with all the 
courage that could be expected from the 
moſt intrepid vetrans, But, as they came 
nearer danger, thoſe in the front wanted 
to return to the rear. They came at laſt to 
demand that Nodle himſelf and his particu- 
lar friends ſhould form the front. Hitherto, 
Nodle, like a wiſe general, had ſecured his 
perſon, by taking poſt behind his army,— 
nor 


Cm F- 

gor did he at all relich the 6verture: that 
was made the fear of falling, perhaps 
the very firſt victim, perplexed him ex 
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| While Nodle wavered in this manner, 
many of his people Went nac ee of 
them began to cool, —others more reſolute 
led the way, enn Nodle e 


The reception they met with Vw l 
ed them in a moment from a ſtate of 
drunkenneſs, or madneſs, or both, to a 
lively ſenſe of ſelf· preſervation. They ran 
ſo luſtily in their flight, that they trode 
down, and even bruiſed to death a great 
many little boys and girls, who had come 
from all parts to fee the fray. 


* Ae fifty of the inſurgents lay dead or 
wounded on the ſpot, and Nodle himſelf 
was amongſt the ſlain, It appeared after- 
wards, that Nodle fell by the hands of his 
own nephew, who took advantage of the 

tumult 
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tumult to make ſure of his uncle's grea 
eſtate, never once minding that it would 
be forfeited for his rebellion. 


Some lay gaſping juſt by the walls of 
the palace. Laying my ear to their groans, 
I heard them curſing the feaſt, —curſing 
themſelves for their ſhameful compliance 
for a dinner, —declaring that, if their lives 
were but'ſpared for the preſent, they ſhould 
never again be inveigled to their ruin at a 
great man's table. 


Il ſent immediate relief to theſe objects 

of pity ; and Machoniah, who was now 
returned from the Daphne, and become my 
firſt phyſician, was ſo ſucceſsful, that he 
recovered ten men who were thought in- 
cureable. 


At the ſame time, I publiſhed a general 
pardon, to all who were any ways con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy, thereby relieving 
their fears: for I conſidered the inſurrec- 

tion 
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tion to be leſs their fault, than that of the 
wine and ill counſel working together. I 
gave them to underſtand, however, that, 
upon a ſecond tranſgreſſion, they would | 
forfeit all right to my clemency. 
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OON after my acceſſion to the throne, 

a boat from the Daphne brought me 

the following letter from the late King 
Omiah : 


| , * Royal Sire, 
4 wiſh you much joy of the throne of 
my anceſtors, I beg leave to approach you 


as my Father and Sovereign, and lay all 
my complaints before you. 


* You may be very ſure that I am tired 
by this time of always floating upon the 
water. The extremities of my body, my 
body itſelf, with all my organs inward and 
outward, are in a decayed worn-out kind 


of ſtate. 1 have not many more days to 
live. 


„ 
live, But, ro. come to the point : Will 
your Majeſty be gracioully pleaſed to give 
orders for my return to the city? I ſhall 
think myſelf very happy with ſuch accom- 
modation as your Majeſty in your great 
wiſdom, ſhall ſee meet. I ſhall think my- 
{elf happier, as a private gentleman, under 
ſo good a Prince as you are, than if I were 
ſole monarch of the world put together, 1 
confeſs I never felt half the pleaſure upon 
the throne, that I enjoyed in your good 
company, even in the midſt of the waters. 
Pray, ſtill be kind to me, and God will 
bleſs you, and reward you; for, I cannot, 
as you deſerve. However, be aſſured that 
I am your ſincere friend. Tuck, the bear- 
er, will be a little more particular as to the 
proofs of my friendſhip to you. Wrote 
and figned on board the Daphne, lying at 
the mouth of the Lae, this 1oth of Dec, 


Oman,” 


3E : * 
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c p. 8. This Ap de delivered to you by 


honeſt Tuck, who has indeed taken wy 
good care of me.” | oe 


Upon reading this letter I felt not a little 
for Omiah—and the more ſo, in regard 
Tuck aſſured me that he had refuſed to 
head, or give his name to, a very power- 
ful party, who offered to reftore him to 
the throne of his anceſtors * force of 
arms. | | 


$ Ciidimedidely deſpatched Tuck to the 
Daphne, to fetch Omiah back to the city 
—cauſed him to be conducted to his old 
apartment in the palace —invited him eve- 
ry day to my table —and gave him leave 
to walk when he pleaſed i in . royal gar- 
dens. 
Finding that Omiah was perfectly ſatis- 
fied with his condition, and that the public 
tranquility ran no ſort of hazard from his 


en- 
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enlargement, I gave him leave to take air- 
ings in the country, or viſit his friends in 
the city at his pleaſure. 


On theſe occaſions, he uſed to be telling 
every body how much he eſteemed a pri- 
vate life, exetnpted from cares. Such, he 
ſaid, was now happily his lot; and he would 
not exchange ſituations with the greateſt 
of monarchs. , Nay, the change of his cir- 
cumſtances, in a manner, reſtored his 
youth and he uſed to ſay, that the plot a- 
gainſt his life and crown, terrible as it then 
appeared, was the very beſt thing that 
could have happened to him. 


3. 


Ar. 
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LIL AS 


T is needleſs to take notice of the cere- 
mony of my coronation, which was 

conducted with a fplendour unequalled in 
the Kaliſh annals. On that occaſion, I felt 
myſelf agitated with an ambition which 
graſped at nothing ſhort of univerſal em- 
pire. Dazzled with the glitter of ſove- 
reign power, I became the ſport of my 
pride, which deprived me of my wonted 
repoſe, | 


There were few nights in which I did 
not conquer the- two Americas, with all 
their iſlands, great and ſmall. But this did 


not ſatisfy me! Nor would the addition 


of all Aſia and Europe, unleſs Africa was 


thrown into the liſt of conqueſts. And, 
even 
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even then; a tc other wants ſtill 
perplexed me. My eyes would ſometimes 
roll on barren rocks, and the beaſts and 


fiſhes that inhabit the lands and ſeas about 
the poles. ge 


'Whilft r'ehirithea in my boſom theſe 
extravagant projects, my mind was miſe- 
rably racked |! Fo cure my phrenzy, I had 
recourſe to the hiſtory of paſt times. Then 
it was that I ſaid to myſelf, ' Ambition is a 
dark, dreary, dangerous precipice, on 
which Kings are very apt to ſtumble head- 
long, and break their necks! 


Amongſt others, Alexander the Great 
cheriſhed it in his heart, not knowing that 
it was a mortal poiſon when indulged to 
exceſs, It proved fatal, not to his own 
perſon only; its ſad effects extended to his 
mother, his wives, his infant- children, and 
to every body who had the misfortune to 
be any wor related to that famous con- 

queror, 
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queror, of. whoſe family, i in a very little 
time, no traces could be found. 


Ne King of e deſpiſing the 
counſels of his wiſe miniſter Cinaeas, fell 
at laſt, after a ſucceſſion of diſaſtrous wars, 
in which he gained the reputation of a 
great General, at the expence of his domi- 
nions—after all his bloody battles and ac- 
tions of military fame, he fell by the hands 
of:an old woman, who let fall on his head 
a ſtone or a tile from the top of a houſe in 
Argos. 
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THILST I was muſing in this man- 
| ner, upon the examples of paſt a- 

ges, Fabius came in and told me, that 
Nodle's eſtate, conſiſting chiefly of land, 
was very improveable; and it being now a 
part of the crown-lands, which were much 
neglected of late, a very conſiderable pro- 
fit would ariſe from a little attention to A- 
griculture. 


* 
* 


This ſeaſonable information carried my 
attention to new objects, and ſerved not a 
little to eradicate that wild ambition which 
had been torturing my brain. It was with 
the greateſt pleaſure that I thought of chan- 
ging the horrors of war for the ſweet joys 
and innocent delights of agriculture. This 
courſe led to the wealth and affluence of 


my 
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my people, and to the rearing up of a race 
of ſtout vigorous men, fit for military ſer- 
vice, upon any emergency. 


The better to promote the intereſts of 
agriculture, I took a general ſurvey of my 
dominions. Aſſuming the appearance of a 

private traveller, I examined into the a- 
| buſes that had crept into the land, either 
by law or cuſtom. I found the peaſants in 
ſome parts lying under great diſadyantages, 
They had no eſtabliſhed market-places for 
"ſelling their corn. But this was not the 


worſt of it: Some of them were obliged to 
grind their grain at mills at a great di- 


ſtance, and to which the roads were often 


impracticable; whilſt there were plenty of 
mills much nearer them, always ready to 


ſerve them much cheaper, and even fave 
the trouble of carriage. The paying of 
dry multure was a great diſcouragement to 
the honeſt farmer. 


"7 wo when” 
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I found the country peaſants fettered | 
with another hardſhip, which was the more 


galling, as it had the ſanction of a late act 
of the legiſlature. They were obliged to 
turn out ſo long every year, with their men 
and horſes, to repair high- ways they ne- 
ver, perhaps, had occaſion to travel upon. 
This made them neglect their improve- 
ments at home, and made them careleſs a- 
bout the cultivation of a country whoſe: 
laws they by no means reliſhed. Strange 
as it may ſeem, here it was that the poor- 
eſt family was forced to pay the ſame quo- 
ta, in name of road- money, with the rich- 

eſt! | 
At this time, too, the people were im- 
moderately taxed, to pay the intereſt of an 
enormous debt, occaſioned by a long, ex- 
penſive, ill conducted war—a war in which 
Kalikang was worſted, and obliged to re- 
nounce all pretenſions to a very large fo- 
reign tetritory of her own peopling. The 
Kaliſh people had begun to deſpair of ever 
3 F ſeeing 
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ſeeing their condition mended. The yoke 
lay ſo heavy upon their necks, that every 
ſtep they made they ſeemed to groan! 


I found it high time to ſet about relie - 
ving the diſtreſſes, and redreſſing the grie- 

vances, of the Kaliſh nation and this, in a 
great meaſure, I ſoon effected, by the 
means the moſt honourable and ſatisfactory 
to all my ſubjects that could be deviſed. I 
even reſtored the forfeited eſtates to the 
right heirs, that the innocent children 
might not ſuffer for _ are of their fa- 
tiers. tr nt 1811 5% 


The courſe I took to ſuppreſs immedi- 
ately ſome of the moſt obnoxious taxes 
was this: I ſet aſide, as a needleſs piece of 
grandeur, all theſe men called Lords of the 
bed-chamber. This was hardly felt by a 
ſet of men already poſſeſſed of ample for- 
tunes, I likewiſe ſtruck off all the lucra- 
tive ſinecures throughout the kingdom, ex- 
cepting penſions granted! in reward of me- 

rit; 
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tit; a conduct which made me many thou- 
ſands of friends for one enemy. 


Finding, in one of the largeſt and moſt 
diſtant provinces. of my kingdom, no leſs 
than twenty judges with very large ſala- 
ries, fifteen of whom ſat together in one 
houſe, I ſaw, at firſt ſight, the propriety of 
ſtriking off at leaſt ſixteen of their num- 
ber. My people were often beggared 
when they went to law; nor could they 
promiſe themſelves a final diſeuſſion of 
their ſuit, however clear, in many years. I 
ordered that henceforth a jury of fifteen ei- 
tizens, or country- farmers, ſhould decide 
in civil as well as eriminal cauſes, with the 
aſſiſtance of only one judge, learned in the 
law. | 


Moſt of the diſcarded judges themſelves 
were glad of this innovation. Their at- 
tendance in the court had been a kind of 
priſon to them the half of their time. Now 
it was that they had _ leiſure to improve 
their 
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their country eſtates, where they breathed 
in a better air, and enjoyed good health. 


When the Kaliſh people came to under- 
ſtand that their new Sovereign did not diſ- 
dain to go about in perfon, to hear and re- 
dreſs the abuſes that had crept into the 
ſtate, they were ſtruck with ſuch a ſenſe of 
gratitude, that they could hardly find words 
equal to the warmth of their hearts. This 

came to my knowledge, not in the form 
of addreſſes from corporations and provin- 
ces, which are never to be taken as the 
ſenſe of the people at large. In my diſguiſe 
as a traveller, my heart felt, my eyes be- 
held, my ears heard, what writing is ina- 
dequatè to convey, or words to expreſs ! 
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N my progreſs through my dominions, 
L I ſaw every where, with extreme con- 
cern, the intolerable pride of the clergy, 
who, by blinding the people under a reli- 
gious cover, had nearly ſnatched an abſo- 
lute power over their minds. 


The Kaliſh people had for their religion 
the worſhip of one Deity, whom their 
prieſts made viſible to their eyes. This 
God was in truth a man, and always cho- 
ſen out of the higher order of his prieſts. 
But, to perſuade the people that he is im- 
mortal, the inferior prieſts, when he dies, 
ſubſtitute another in his ſtead; and ſo con- 
tinue the cheat from generation to genera- 
tion. The prieſts have aſſured the people 
that he will continue to live for ever. 


This 
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This God of the Kaliſh nation is never 
to be ſeen, but in a ſecret place of his pa- 
Jace, amidſt a great number of lamps, ſit- 
ting croſs-legged upon a cuſhion, and a- 
dorned all over with gold and precious 
ſtones. 


The Kaliſh clergy puniſh; with great ſe- 
verity, ſuch as do not yield a ready conſent 
to all their aſſertions, however abſurd 
They had the addreſs, time out- of mind, 
to wreſt from the people the tenths of ve- 
'getable as well as animal productions. The 
land was greatly oppreſſed by them! They 
had introduced too ſuch unheard of forms 
into the worſhip of God, that your think- 
ing ſort of men were at a ſtand what to do 
or ſay—whilſt others, of eaſy tempers, ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be We on quay 
as ape were e led, 


From a difference of opinion, however, 
about a century ago, divers ſeQs aroſe, each 
contending vehemently that they alone 

| were 
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were of the only true religion. Many 
cruel and bloody battles were fought, nei- 
ther ſide knowing what they fought for. 


As to the clergy eſtabliſhed by law at 
this preſent time, they had erected them- 
ſelves into fwo houſes, the high and the 
low, and each houſe was continually buf- 
feting the other. The higher houſe had 
long ago the addreſs to incorporate itſelf 
with one of the branches of the legiſlature, 
When, therefore, I began to think of new 
modelling the Kaliſh church, there appear- 
ed obſtacles nearly infurmountable. Be- 
hides, that all mankind are naturally at- 
tached to the religion they have been bred 
in, here the clergy uſed more and more all 
kinds of arguments to confirm the people 
in the faith and belief that the great Prieſt 
I have juſt deſcribed is their only true 
God. : | 


It came to paſs, however, that their en- 
deavours, often indeed ill-timed, began to 
| hurt 
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hurt their cauſe. Amidſt the rays of im« 
proved light, that now darted forth on all 
ſides, their religion could not well ſtand a 
fair inveſtigation, It was upon ſcrutini- 
zing a little, that the people perceived their 


religion to be prieſtcraft. Nor would they 


ſo ſoon, perhaps, have comprthended this 
much, had not the prieſts themſelves too 


othciouſly cried up, in their pulpits, the 


goodneſs of their foundation. 


By-making this their main. topic, the e- 
difice began to crumble away, bit after bit 


— the builders all the while keeping their 


attention fixed ſolely upon the foundation 
—which, upon the fall of the ſtructure, 


was ſeen, by the moſt vulgar eye, to be 


nothing more than an imaginary bottom. 


This made the prieſts to change their tone, 


—and, as a laſt effort to maintain their 
ground, they came to inſiſt no farther than 


that the High Prieſt was only God's repre- 


ſentative on earth, 
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8 it was impoſtible 71 ine to ete a 
new fabric of religion without the 
fn&tion of the whole legiſlatyre, of which l 
was but a part, and it beitig my determina- 
tion to db nothing in an arbitrary manner, 
like ſome of 'my predeceſſors, eſpecially in 
matters of fuch high importance, I was for 
ſome time at a loſs what courſe to take in 
my intended reformation, ' Every altera- 
tion in religion ' muſt be with the people's 
conſent. Their conſcierices ' cannot, muſt 
not, be forced. 1 apprehended the greateſt 
oppoſition from the ignorant, from bigots. 
Theſe are to be tamed by gentle, not by 
violent meaſures. 


: 


- 
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When I firſt opened my deſign to the 
leading men of my court, I found that they 
| had been cheriſhing ideas ſimilar to my 
own in religious concerns, without daring 
publicly to utter them ;—nay, they had of- 
ten been forced to diſſemble, and expreſs a 
warm zeal for the church, as eſtabliſhed by 
law, whilſt, in their hearts, they thought 

quite. otherwiſe, - I applied next to ſuch 

of the clergy as were moft conſiderable for 
their influence. Theſe men very frankly 
owned to me that they had been acting the 
part of hypoerites, and agreed not to op- 
pote my deſign, provided E would aſſign 
them penſions n to their F bene- 
pes. They © | 
people were 85 0 to receive, at my hands, 
whatever alterations in the ſervice of the 
5 Moft High God 1 might think. fit to intro- 
duce. 


* * —— WO - # nt k 


Every difficulty thus removed, a new 
church was erected by public authority. It 
was built upon the moſt rational plan ; ha- 

ving 


0 49 


ving for its main pillar ſolid ſenſe, that 
could n not. be ſhaken, 


my 
* * 
* * 


ln every * I ſettled, with the ap- | 
probation of his flock, one paſtor, with a 
comfortable ſtipend, whoſe duty was to 
| conſole _ the afflicted, relieve the diſtreſſed, 
inſpe& the morals of his people, on Sun- 
days preach a ſermon to his congregation, 
impreſſing their minds with a lively ſenſe 
of their duty to God and one another, and 
aſſiſt in ſinging the praiſes of God ;—for 
which latter purpoſe, every pariſh that choſe 
it might have an organ, or other muſical 


1 inſtruments. 


Such of the inferior clergy as choſe to 
conform to the new eſtabliſhment. were 


continued in their places. But the higber 20 


order were diſmiſſed as altogether unneceſ- 
ſary. It is true 1 gave them military com- 
miſſions, that they might now defend whom 
they formerly fleeced. 

My 
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My people” were great gainers by this 
yevolution in the church. After paying 
tte miniſter's ſtipends upon the new efta- 

bliſhment, the remainder of the tithes, 
which amounted to an enormouſly large 
' ſum, fell to be a part of the revenue. This 
enabled me to ſtrike off very oppreſliye 
taxes. But, as tithes were vexatious, and 
a kind of plague to the landed gentry, [ 
put it in their power to purchaſe them at 
kaſy prices; —a meaſure that was readily 
adopted, and was productive to my | fen 
ry of vaſt ſums of money. 


It was much 8 by ſome how 
the world could ſtand after the downfal of 
_ theſe grave pillars of the ancient church ! 
But, how agreeably were they ſurpriſed, to 
find that theſe men had only clogged the 
wheels of government ? | 


Formerly, what ftrife and diviſion in the 
land! Now, what union and proſperity 
in 


0 = | )- 
in the public, as well as in 9 one g 's pr 
yate concerns ; 


It would have done one's heart good to 
ſee how overjoyed the people were in all 
places throughout my kingdom, at being 
thus ſuddenly freed of ſome grievous taxes 

that had long hung about their necks like 
a a millſtone, There ſeemed to be an uni- 
verſal joy diffuſed through all ranks of 
men. The gentry were tranſported at get- 
ting rid of the tithes, The great body of 
the. people, ſeemed juſt fitted for action, 
after being long held down, and almoſt 
„ by ſome dead weight. 


| Beſides Ariking off obnoxious taxes, I 
was now in a condition to double the pay 
of my common ſoldiers, who had ſcarce 
enough to buy their daily food, whilſt the 
ſuperior rank of prieſts had a great deal too 
much, Too much! Why, in their equi- 
page and way of living they vied with 
585 3 inn. 


Kings, Princes, :and the e of the 
earth. Yu 
It was.not my intention, with the downfal | 
of the old church, to ſink in oblivion the 
worſhip of God. My deſign was to ſettle 
it upon a more creditable plan, and, if poſ- 
ſible, free mankind of their chains; deli- 
ver them from the imputation of believing 
in wonders like little children; open - their 
eyes to abſurdities; and, after melting down 
all the religions upon the face of the earth 
of any reputation, ſeparate the droſs from 
ttzhe fine, particles, taking out of the latter 
the materials of my new building, into 
which the human race may enter with 
ſafety, without fearing any more the dan- 
ger of being cruſhed in the ruins. 
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TT my „ Eequent interviews with the fa- 
mous Mary, with whom I lived about 
forty years in an unknown iſland, dhe dif- 
courſed o learnedly upon the different reli- 
gions ; Pointed out, with ſuch ſtrength of 
6 argument, their excellencies and defects; : 
in a word, ſhe treated, fo fully and judici- 


ouſly, this nobleſt of all ſubjects, that ſhe 
in a manner imprinted upon my very heart 


»- 


all its moſt eſſential parts. E 


1. ein ber Bf Balch i Be 82e 8 
in my way by a ſuperior hand, to be the 
means of diffuſing a light that was one day 


to blaze forth and diſpel the miſt which | 


had ſo long blinded the world, and hinder- 


ed their diſcerning | truths the moſt. evi- 
dent. 


— 


44) 
L am till in raptures when I call to mind 
the ſweetneſs of her voice, the brightneſs 
of her underſtanding, the vivacity of her 


wit, her elegant agure,, and rare accom- 


pliſhments. 


In our ſolitude our time did not ſeem 


heavy upon our hands. We wandered 


along the flowery meads. 5 We ſometimes | 


took our walk by the fide of a warbling 
brook. Other times, we winded along the 
fides of mountains ;—ſtopt to admire. ſome 
beautiful caſcades rolling impetuoully over 
precipices ! Here we were enchanted with 


the muſic of the feathered creation, to 


which the noiſe of the water formed a kind 
of chorus ! Here we were bountifully ſup- 
plied with filberds and other fruits the moſt 
delicious. 7 


In theſe delightful * did we philo- 
ſophiſe at our eaſe, uninterrupted with law 
ſuits or the gnawing cares of the world. 
When we wiſhed to eſcape the ſun's dart- 


ing 


dd 4 
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ing rays, we ſeated ourſelves under ſome 
cool and ſhady foliage gently agitated with 
the refreſhing zephyrs. Here did we ru- 
minate upon our paſt experience and know- 
ledge of the world, Here it was that the 
lovlieſt of women aſſured me, that ſhe was 
deſtined to inform mankind in what moſt 
eſſentially concerns their. preſent and fu- 
ture intereſts. Nor do I claim any other 
merit than that of holding her valuable 
doarine in depoſit until the preſent op- 
portunity of enen it to the Kaliſh na- 
tion, | 

Before I conclude this chapter, I muſt 
acquaint the world, that, until my arrival 
at the throne of Kalikang, I never had 
time to think of Mary's prediction. Up- 
on this extraordinary change in my for- 
tune, I felt myſelf ſtimulated to the ac- 

compliſhment of it, as ſt 1 were : by inſpira- 
tion itſelf, ans 
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T may be faid, that we ought not to be · 

- lieve in God, becauſe we never: ſee 
him. It is true, he is above our finite con- 
ceptions, becauſe he is infinite. He is 
preſent every where. All nature ſpeaks of 
him. He has drawn himſelf in his works, 
in which he is ſufficiently viſible. 


If we wiſh, to ſee our Glorious Maker 
face to face, we have only to live good and 
happy lives in this world ; for this world 
is a kind of ſchool, wherein mankind are 
tried and prepared beforehand for entering 
into the preſence aud conſtant enjoyment 
of their heavenly Creator, in whoſe com- 
pany there will be endleſs and uninterrupt- 
ed felicity. e 


Now, 


( 4 ) 

No the moſt powerful of all induce- 
ments to engage us to prepare for this hea- 
venly abode, is, our duty and intereſt are 
linked together. 


There is no hardſhip laid upon us; for, 
in preparing ourſelves for the enjoyment 
of heaven; we only act a part the moſt 
conducive to our intereſt in this world, ei- 

ther with teſpect to our health or eſtates. 

Our reward is preſent for all the reſtraints 
we may now lay upon our wicked paſſions 
_ and violent inclinations 3 nor is it confined 
to this periſhing life, but extends to futu- 

rity, to eternity itſelf, 


Who would not delight in the exercife 
of piety, in the practice of a good and 
virtuous life, fince it is attended with the 
moſt ſolid and laſting of all pleaſures? Who 
would not ſpend whole days and nights in 
ſecretly admiring in his heart the wiſdom 
of God, his omnipotent power, his great 
goodneſs to his creatures? for he delights 

| not 


( 428 } 
not in their miſery, but, lets their own folly 
puniſh them. - 


Do not the very inſects praiſe their infi- 


nite Maker? The fiſhes that glide in the 
water praiſe him; the four-footed. beaſts 


| praiſe him; the birds praiſe him; trees, 
 fhrubs, graſs, herbage, and growing corns 


praiſe him; the very entrails of the earth, 
the earth itſelf, and all it contains praiſe 
bim; the wide ocean, feas, lakes, and li- 
vers praife him; ſo does, in a word, the 
whole univerſe, compared to which. 'this 
earth is but a fmall mite! 


7 - 


du O in! it is e 


mark of thy pre-eminence that you have 
got a heart to praiſe and adore the great 
and bountiful Creator, of whole handywork 
you are the maſterpiece. | #4 | 


of | Yet, where is thens a more fickle, capris 
cious, miſerable creature? It is a debt we 
owe to our fuperior underſtanding, that 
we 
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we are often retgheder, than the beaſts. 
An exquiſite ſenſe of an injury or affront | 
racks. us. with yexation, In ſuch caſes, 
there is no remedy equal to that which 1 is 
derived from A meek and humble ſpirit, 
which muſt be. carefully improved, if we. 
would wiſh to free ourſelves of numberleſs 
croſſes, It will have a very happy effect 
upon our minds, if we take every croſs in- 
cident as intended for our good. This will 
be gaining a real advantage from the worſt 
of troubles that can befal us. It will by 
degrees ſettle in us that gravity and cool- 
neſs which ſeldom fail to gain the eſteem 
of the world; but, above all things, it will 
tend greatly to promote our own health 
and happineſs. 


But, if we give way to paſſion, and ſuf- 
fer ourſelves to be thrown into a ferment 
upon every trifle, we go a great way to 
make ourſelves very contemptible, and to 
deſtroy what is very valuable to us, our 
health, The people of meek and humble 

hearts, 
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BY: | Heabts, ſach as rd? readier to forgive ul 
| to reſent wrongs, ire the moſt acceptable 
in the fight of God; who, on the other 
hand, does often let fall the haughty and 
the proud, the milerable victims to their 
own pride and malice. Bleſſed are che 
meck, for 4 ſhall inherit the earth, F 
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Ren be nol grand n 
IX very nation been continually flue- 
tuating and changing its form, It has been 
the occaſion of diviſions, wars, bloodſhed, 
murder, and ſometimes total deſolation to 
whole provinces and kingdoms. That hore 
rible monſter, theological rage, has diſgraced 
and brought to ſhame the legiſlature of al- 
moſt every people at ſome period or other; 


We cannot without horror look into the 
hiftory of paſt times, and fee the havock 
occaſioned by this wild beaſt! A certain 
man, whoſe name was Storkmer, had the 
epithet of Champion of his religion beſtow- 
ed upon him. This famous prelate, whilſt 
in the exerciſe of power, cauſed a poor 
woman to be burnt on account of her reli- 
gion; 


. 
gion; but, when he loſt that power over 
others, he was himſelf led to the ſtake and 
burnt. It were endleſs to take notice of 
all thoſe who have fallen victims to this 
mercileſs tyger, At. _ 


„ „ * 


never again cheriſh bim in your bolts 
or he will eat out your bowels, prey upon 
you, and conſume you: Look into the hi- 
ſtory of your predeceſſors, and ſee how 
ſome of them cauſed perſecute and butcher 
their own ſubjects. Did they talk of their 
political inteceſt as the cauſe of all this ha- 
vock ? But I can tell you that no wiſe po- 
licyever inculcates ſuch barbarous principles, 
What ! would it be good policy to go and 
devour the very people from whoſe labour 


and induſtry you derive your ſtate and 
Kann. | | | 
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ITT is now high time to open the eyes of 
1 bigots, cure the blind fanatic, and let 
mankind ſee their religious prejudices and 
weakneſſes. Come, let me introduce you 
into thoſe meads of peace and quietneſs, 
where all the world may ſafely enter in, 
and live good and happy lives. 


In a good life is comprehended, honeſty, 
ſobriety, temperance, chaſtity, meekneſs, 
and purity of heart. If theſe noble virtues 
abide in us, they will bring health to our 
bodies and peace to our minds in this world, 
and endleſs felicity in that which is to come, 


Loet me lead you a little farther into the 


delightful field, and ſhow you ſome of its 
1 * greateſt 


434) 
greateſt beauties on the one ſide, with cer- 
tain blemiſhes and deformities on the other. 


Caſt your eyes on truth and honeſty ; 
conſider them well; they will gain you 
credit and confidence, and ſhed a bright 
luſtre on all your actions. But their con- 
traries, falſehood and fraud, will expoſe you 
to contempt, blaſt your character, ang then 
you intereſt ſinks, - | 


Do no injuſtice ; for poverty is 'better 
than riches ill- got; but wealth derived mores 
fair trade is commendable. 


Do no injury to thy neighbour, in his 
| goods, his perſon, his reputation, his wife, 
his daughters, or to wy Wan cron is his. | 


- Cruſh ti firſt benni of avarice, or 
they will gradually grow up to your ruin, 
even in your temporal affairs, 


( 435 ) | 
Take care to curb vice of every kind in 
the bud; for vices beget one another, and 
in the end draw more victims into their 
pale than war itſelf. What havock is made 
by exceſſive drinking, gluttony, and de- 
bauchery ! but lay into the other ſcale, ſo- 
briety and temperance, and you will ſee. 
the bloom of health and long life. 


Never forget that an induſtrious and 
active life, a ſteady application to the ſtudy 
of ſcience and the liberal arts, do wonder- 
fully promote the cultivation of our minds 
and bodies. If, then, we would contribute 
to ſo noble an improvement, let us ſhun 
idleneſs, and betake ourſelves to ſome cre- 
ditable employment. How beautiful to im- 

prove the work of God in our own per- 
ſons! but, alas! how many debaſe them- 
ſelves beneath the brutes by their deteſtible ; 
luſts! 


If we would be happy in heaven with 
our bleſſed Maker, let us firſt make our- 
ſelves 


( 436 ) 


 felves/happy in this world, in a pure and 


blameleſs life; for this alone will make us 
heirs of that blefſed abode, where we. ſhall 
enjoy eternal and uninterrupted felicity. 
On the contrary, thoſe who are diſcontent- 
ed and frerful, peeviſh and paſſionate, riot- 
ous and quarrelſome, cruel and barbarous, 


have in a manner already kindied up the 
flames of hell in their own minds; and, if 
they die without repentance and amend- 
ment of their lives, theſe flames will ſtill 


continue to blaze and torture them through- 
out all the dark, and to them dreary and 
painful, ages of eternity. 
If we would preſerve the eaſe and com- 
poſure of our minds, the ſweeteſt enjoy- 
ment we can arrive at, let us take care to 
avoid as much as poſſible, all cauſe of giv- 
ing or receiving affronts ; for anger, which 
is the conſequence, ſometimes produces 
murder; ; and this brings horror and an- 


guith upon the murderer, . he even 


eſcape a tte 


As 


nr 

| As we: ourſelves expect merty and för- 

giveneſs of out ſins, at the hands of our 
merciful Creator, ſo ought we to how | 
mercy and a forgiving temper towards one 
another. God has impreſſed our hearts 
with a ſpirit of ſympathy, which we ought 
to improve more and more, to the aiding 
and aſſiſting of each other, under the bur- 
den of life. This ſympathiſing ſoul with⸗ 
in us is of divine origin; and the more we 
improve it, provided we do no material 
prejudice' to our own families, ſo much the 
nearer do we approach the divinity. 


Our own families, and choſe of our own 
- houſe, . ought to be the firſt objects of our 
attention in the diſtribution of pecuniary 
aſſiſtance. But in the diſpoſal of places 
and offices of conſequence, merit wherever 
it can be found ought to be the object. 


It is bad for us to harbour in our breaſts | 
a ſpirit of reſentment and revenge, for we 
only make ourſel ves miſerable by it. 

| | It 
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It is good for us to fix humility in our 
hearts, in oppoſition to pride, for what are 
we when we examine ourſelves? | 
However great we may be in this world, 
let it always be remembered, that there 
will be no other mark of diſtinction in the 
next, but what | a good wand virtuous life 


L en 
Let it every day be our cotſtaint care, to 
| ſpend ſo much of our time as can be ſpared 
from buſineſs in prayer to God. A little 
time ſeriouſly employed this way, will have 
the ' ſame acceptance with God, as the 
longer devotions of thoſe who have more 
opportunities for this pious duty. And we 
ſhould at all times, even in the midſt of la- 
bour and ſtudy, give up our hearts to our 
bleſſed Maker, never doing, nor ſaying, 
nor thinking any thing that may be offen- g 
ſive to ſo good and gracious, merciful and 
bountiful Creator. 


Tho 
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The keeping of our minds always leſs 
or more in this religious attention, will 
wonderfully contribute to ſuppreſs and 

keep under thoſe dangerous vices and paſ- 
| fions, anger, luſt, jealouſy,” envy, pride, 
avarice, and vanity; for if we do not fairly 
get above them, they will be frequently 
maſtering us, —and as they are the vile e- 
nemies of our quiet and repoſe, we ſhould 
by all means court the divine aid, which 
can alone ſupport us againſt the violent at- 
tacks of theſe our very worſt of enemies. 


Although it be highly our duty to live 


in freindſhip and harmony with one ano- 


ther, yet we ought to be cautious in form- 
ing friendſhips with deſigning men, who 
commonly fix their aim upon the ſimple 
and ſuch as are unpractiſed in worldly arts. 
How many are led aſtray by vicious com- 
panions, and thereby perhaps ruined for 
life in their health, their eſtates, and repu- 
tation! 


/ 


That 


(4a) 
That kind of freindſhip and connection 


which is formed by the bond of marriage, 
is the moſt amiable of all. 


Let every man bars but one wife, and 
if they be not true and faithful to each 
other, the perſon injured may ſue for a 
divorce, and be entitled to marry another. 
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PHERE is one Almighty Creator of 
Ethe univerſe, who is alone entitled to 
our praiſe and thankſgiving -— who has 
brought about all the great revolutions we 
have ſeen in ſtates, monarchies, and private 
families who ſtill preſides over, and diſ- 
poſes of them as he ſees proper to wWhom 
all nations are indebted for whatever they 
have and poſſeſs, and who is therefore alone 
entitled to their praiſe and adoration: A 
God who has framed over our heads the 
canopy of heaven, adorned with the ſun 
by day, and many thouſand glittering orbs 
by night; —who has charged this moſt bril- 
liant luminary, the ſun, with the care 

viſiting, by turns, all the parts of this earth, 6 
affording the different ſeaſons, by a regulat 
ſucceſſion, to all its inhabitants. 
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Oye ſons and daughters of men, is it 
becauſe the day and the night is become 
familiar to you, that you never think of 
the Author of them! ; 


| Without going farther, can we look 
home to ourſelves; and ſee the! wonderful 
mechaniſm of our own bodies, without ad- 
| miring the {kill of the great and eternal 5 
Artiſt! Can we look into the natural hiſ- 
tory of countries, and ſee the different 
Finds of people, animals of all kinds, the 
mineral and vegetable kingdoms — can we 
ſo much as barely glance at theſe things, 
without being ſtruck at the incomprehen- 
ſible wiſdom with which they were origi- 
nally contrived, and are ſtill re * | 
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Sven the ſyſtem of religion I have 
wrote down for my Kaliſh ſubjeQs. 
I entirely free you of the expenſive pilgri- 
mages to which you were bound by the 
old religion. You have no longer any oc- 
caſion to come from all parts to the me- 
tropolis once a year to worſhip God, and 
make him preſents. The cheat is detected. 
You are now to look for God every where 
Lin a cottage as well as in a palace—at 
ſea as well as at land—and be aſſured, that 
a pure and blameleſs life is the only ac- 
ceptable offering you can make to him. 
As it is abſolutely neceſſary that you be 
frequently reminded of your duty to God 
and one another, every ſeventh day muſt” 
ſtill be kept up for that purpoſe, when you 
| are 


are to faſpend your uſual labour, and at= 
tend your paſtors and miniſters in the diſ- 
charge of their divine office. Bur, in the 
caſe of a precarious harveſt, there will be 
no harm in fetching home your corns any 
good day, Sunday not excepted. Neither 
are you tied down to a rigid attendance in 
the church ; your health and other cir- 
_cumftances will ſometimes excuſe you. 


CHAP, 


CH 4.5 LXXV. 


EFORE I take my leave, I muſt en- 
join you, my Kaliſh clergy, to be 

very attentive to the welfare of your re- 
ſpeQive flocks, It is not ſufficient that you 
mount the pulpit, and go regularly through 


your Sunday's duty, in the church; all 


upon the indigent and diſtreſſed ; and, 
where It 18 neceſſary, be always ods with 


your beſt advice, I need not bid you viſir 


the rich. 


Never tire the people with long preach- 
ings, nor freighten them with wry faces. 
Long prayers, too, is very improper, God 
does not require to be told too minutely 


what he is to do with his creatures, He 


knows our needs and wants better than we 
do ourſelves, We need not tell him that 
; | N ; £ we 
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we are worthleſs ſinners, and unworthy of 
his notice, and then, all at once, at him with 
a thouſand petitions. After all, prayer and 
preaching are very eſſential duties. I have 
only cautioned you not to diſguſt the 
people with too much n 


Your principal duty i in a the church is to 
aſſiſt in ſinging the praiſes of God. For 
this purpoſe, the people muſt be taught to 
ſing. Muſic cannot be too elevated on ſo 
great an occaſion. | Mean time, 'it is the 
goodneſs of our hearts that is acceptable to 
God ; without this our ſinging will avail 
us nothing ; neither will our prayers. 
People not born with muſical talents, let 
them breathe with a good heart, Muſical 
inſtruments of the beſt kind are very pro- 
per to aſſiſt in ſounding the praiſes of God, 


A word more to my Kaliſh clergy := 
Be exemplary in your lives. I found it a 
common ſaying in the country, you muſt 
not do as the miniſter does, but do as be 
| bids you. What a ſhame ! Your ftation 
18 


- (ry 

is the moſt honourable: that can be; you 
are the ſervants of the Moft High God ; 
and will you debaſe your name, your mi- 
niſterial character, by a grovelling compli- 
ance with the vices of the age? Shew 
yourſelves in your lives and manners wor- 
thy of the clerical rank. Explain to your 
hearers the leſſons of morality herein con- 
| tained, Point out to them the beauty of”. | 
virtue, the deformity of vice. Exhibit be- 
fore their eyes, from the many remarkable 
paſſages in hiſtory, the terrible puniſhments 
that conſtantly, at one time or other, fall 
upon the wicked, to their utter ruin! 1 
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Never, in your ſermons' or ctherwlth 
diſcover an affected ſuperiority of under- 
ſtanding. Let us fever hear any more of 
the ceremonies and myſteries of your old 
religion ; let every thing you advance in 
the pulpit be plain and level to the weakeſt 
capacity, The pooreſt country peaſant - 
knows as much of God as the wiſeſt phi- 
loſopher, and needs only to be frequently 
| told, 
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told, in plain Kaliſh, that the Almighty 
Creator rewards the good man either in thig 
world or-in the next, and moſt frequently 
in both; and that he puniſhes the wicked 
everlaſtingly, if he does not repent in due 
time of his ſins, and return to his duty; 
whilſt it is yet in his power; for no man 
knows how ſoon death or other accidents 
may diſable him from ever making up his 
account with God ” the FIN of. repege 
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1 had almoſt MX to elle you chat 
the pſalms and hymns uſed in our churchęs 
require, in many places, alteration and a- 
$endment. I know, indeed, that moſt of 
you will be more ſagacious at finding faults 
than happy in mending them therefore 
ſubmit the whole to the correction of ſome 


of our r moſt celebrated Pen. 
On. 


